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PREFACE. 


A Grammar of the dialect peculiar to the New Testament, is 
needed by all who critically study its original language. The time 
has been, when to call in question the pure Aéticism of the New 
Testament writers was deemed and treated as an offence against 
the claims of inspiration. That period is now past. It is general- 
ly felt and acknowledged, at the present time, that if the Purists 
could have established the claims which they made for the Greek 
of the New Testament, one of the very best arguments of a critical 
nature, to prove that Hebrews were the real authors of this volume, 
would have been confuted. 

The most accurate description which can be given of the Greek 
idiom of the New Testament, is, that 2¢ consists of Hebrew thoughts 
invested with Greek costume. 'The sentiment, the phraseology, and 
the colouring of the whole, are Hebrew; which is just what we 
should naturally expect in a system of religious history, discussion, 
and precepts, composed by Hebrews. No native heathen Greek, 
unless by aid truly miraculous, could have composed such a book 
as to style and idiom. All is just as it should be, on the supposition 
that its authors were Hebrews; the entire volume is altogether in 
conformity with the demands of criticism, which takes its stand upon 
this basis. 7 

But while we allow thus much, we must be careful not to ex- 
tend the Hebraism of the New Testament beyond just and proper 
bounds. The Purists would allow of nothing but pure Attic Greek 
in it. Their antagonists, the Hellenists, after a long and arduous 
contest, drove them from the field. But not content with this, they 
pushed their conquest, as victors are very apt to do, far beyond the 
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bounds of sober consideration. The second generation of Hellen- 
ists found Hebraisms every where. Not only the phraseology and 
colouring and sentiment of the New Testament were represented as 
Hebraistic, but the construction and regimen of the great mass of 
words were deemed to be Hebrew ; the meaning and regimen of the 
particles were Hebrew ; the tenses of verbs and the cases of nouns 
were conformed to the Hebrew ; the article was used in the manner 
of the Hebrew one; and even the syntax was, in innumerable pas- 
sages, represented as being conformed to the model of the Hebrew: 
In a word, any difficulty as to the meaning of a Greek word, or as 
to its construction, was solved, if possible, by a resort to the usages 
of the Hebrew language. 

Time and further examination have corrected these errors and 
extravagances. Accurate and extensive investigation, such as has 
recently been made by Planck and Winer, has shewn, that there is 
scarcely a unique and peculiar form of ‘a Greek word in the whole 
range of the New Testament, nor a single principle of syntax of 
any importance, which has not its parallel among more or less of 
the native Greek writers. It is true, beyond all doubt, that there 
are many words in the New Testament to which the writers have 
assigned a sense different from that which 'can be found in any of 
the native Greek authors. But this alters neither the form nor the 
syntax of such words. Nor is it to be considered merely as Hebra- 
ism. It arises from the necessity of the case. How could a He- 
brew express ideas of a religious nature, and pertaining to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, in a language which mere heathen had formed, 
into whose minds, in a variety of cases, no such ideas as the He- 
brew writer designed to communicate had ever entered? One may 
answer this question by asking, how a writer of the present day 
could express, in Latin and Greek, the ideas contained in a treatise 
on electricity, magnetism, or steamboats ? 

The writers of the New Testament did just what all writers are 
ever obliged to do; where the language which they employ is not 
adequate to express their conceptions, they either coin new words, 
or else use old words in new senses. Both of these the New Tes- 
tament writers have done ; and done as often as they were necessi- 
tated to do it, but generally no oftener. Who can blame them for 
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this? Or who can wonder that they should have so done? They 
must either proceed in this way, or refrain from communicating what 
they wished to write. 

In the formation of new words, however, whether by composi- 
tion or otherwise, they have followed throughout the common anal- 
ogies and laws of the Greek language. From its syntax they 
scarcely, if ever, depart, even in the minutiae of it. Hence a 
Grammar of the New Testament idiom, must for substance be a 
grammar of the Greek xovv7 dvadextog; and so it is exhibited, in 
the following sheets. 

The European grammars of the New Testament idiom omit the 
Formenlehre, i. e. an exhibition of the various forms of words, mere- 
ly designating a few variations of a peculiar or a dialectic nature. 
The great body of them, therefore, is made up entirely of syntax, 
and critical remarks on particular readings, etc. The inconvenience 
of this to the student who is not quite familiar with Greek, is obvi- 
ously very great. He is obliged to keep two grammars by him ; 
and even then, unless he chooses the one to which the author of his 
New Testament grammar had reference, he will not be freed from 
embarrassment. At all events, much delay and inconvenience are 
experienced by him ; and in order to avoid this, I have here insert- 
ed the formal as well as the syntactical part of grammar. I was 
necessitated to do so, by the wants of the young men whom I am 
called to teach. Most individuals come to this Seminary with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the Greek ; its flexions, therefore, are 
recalled with much labour and difficulty. ‘They bring here the dif- 
ferent grammars of our country, studied at the different institutions 
where they have been educated. The difficulty of bringing about 
a uniform method of linguistic discipline, thus becomes very great ; 
and every teacher knows how desirable this is, with respect to any 
class which is under his care. 

On these grounds I have ventured upon the experiment of endea- 
vouring to make a New Testament grammar, which should be so 
complete in itself as to render a reference to and the use of other 
grammars unnecessary. But such a grammar must in substance be 
a grammar of the xovwy deadexcos ; for such, as we have seen, is the 
Greek of the New Testament as to form and syntax. Of course 
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the reader must expect to meet here with what he has met in other 
grammars. But the references for illustration and example are 
mostly taken from the New Testament ; which all will acknowledge 
to be proper. 

In respect to the forms and inflections, 1 have consulted, (I be- 
lieve I may truly say studied), Buttmann, Rost, Matthiae, Her- 
mann, and Thiersch. J have made a free use of them in acquiring 
information, but have not confined myself, except in some few pla- 
ces and small matters, to their mode of exhibition. To original and 
extended investigation, by a protracted course of reading in the 
~ Greek classics, I make no pretensions in this work. It is not de- 
signed to occupy the place of Buttmann, Hermann, Matthiae, or 
Winer, in some respects. But any one acquainted with the works 
of these great masters will know well, that very little is now left to 
be gleaned from classical reading. Matthiae, in particular, has em- 
bodied an immense mass of facts and examples; so immense that 
few readers will ever have the patience even to peruse them, much 
less to study them. Yet his work is an exceedingly useful one to 
the inquirer, who wishes to push his investigations beyond the ordi- 
nary limits of most grammars. 

My purpose has been, to bring together all the important forms 
and principles of Greek Grammar, in as short a compass as possi- 
ble, and yet be perspicuous and satisfactory. The labour of doing 
this, I am quite sure, cannot well be estimated, except by those 
who have made the like attempts. Whether I have succeeded, must 
be determined before another tribunal, not before my own. 

The reader may be assured, that he will find Greek grammar 
exhibited here according to the stand which this science has most 
recently taken, under the euidance of the great masters named above. 
The doctrine of the Greek tenses he will find very different, in some 
respects, from the representation of it in the old grammars. This 
difference has, as yet, been but partially recognized in any of our 
American grammars. The reader will not, I trust, deem every 
thing of course to be strange or unfounded, that he may find to be 
new to him. 

My mode of exhibiting the third declension and explaining its 
forms, is somewhat different from that which I have found in any 
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grammar. Buttmann has the leading principles ; but I differ some- 
what from him in the detail and in the mode of exhibition. I have 
done my best in order to make this matter simple and intelligible 
to all. 

That part of the syntax which respects the article, is as much 
my own as the nature of the case permitted. The order, arrange- 
ment, mode of exhibition, limitations, and some of the principles 
themselves, are entirely the result of my own labours. The exam- 
ples and facts are most of them from Matthiae and Winer, where I 
found them already detailed. 

As Winer has no forms, paradigms, etc., in his Grammar, it will 
of course be understood that in the formal part of my book, I have 
not followed him, excepting as to the notice of a few peculiar forms 
of words in the New Testament. In regard to the syntax, I have 
used him much to my purpose; and I here make my most grateful 
acknowledgments for his. laboured, acute, and copious display of the 
New Testament syntax. Yet my work differs not a little from his, 
in the mode of exhibition. His syntax is constructed, almost every _ 
where, upon the previous knowledge of the student, or upon that of 
other grammars ; mine aims at being sufficiently complete in itself. 

Very much of Winer’s excellent grammar is occupied with crit- 
ical discussions about particular texts. I am thankful for such acute 
criticisms, let me find them where I may; but still, I cannot help 
thinking, that the more proper place for them is in a Commentarius 
Criticus. His book consists of some five hundred and twenty pages, 
made up principally of syntax: mine, which contains the forms 
and flexions of the language as well as the syntax, does not extend 
to one half of this length. Our plans are very different; and of 
course the measure of the one is no rule for the other. 

As to the expediency of inserting here the forms and flexions 
of the language, my friend and former Colleague, Prof. E. Robin- 
son, has expressed his entire concurrence in my views. It will be 
remembered, that he was a fellow labourer with me, in translating 
and publishing the first edition of Winer’s New ‘Testament Gram- 
mar ; a work which has sold so slowly, that I have some reason to 
be apprehensive in respect to the result of my present labours. I 
would hope, however, that the plan of the present work will be 
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found more acceptable and useful to those who study sacred eriti- 
cism. ‘The state of science and method of study in Germany, are 
so different from our own, that a work well adapted for that coun- 
try, may meet with a very slow reception in this, or even fall into 
desuetude. Every work of such a nature as a grammar, should be 
adapted to the times and to the country in which one lives. 

That the divine blessing may rest upon this effort to promote the 
critical and accurate study of the New Testament, is the sincere 


wish and prayer of 
M. STUART. 


INTRODUCTION. 


$ 1. Definitions. 


(1) Lanevace consists of the external signs of ideas and feel- 
ings. It may be spoken or written. In the first case, it consists of 
articulate sounds uttered by the human voice; in the second, of 
conventional signs called letters and words, which are representa- 
tives of articulate sounds. 

(2) Grammar is that science which teaches the manner of form- 
ing and declining words, and also the manner in which they are 
joined together in order to construct sentences or parts of sentences. 
It may be divided, therefore, into two parts, viz. formal, i. e. that 
which respects the forms of words, and syntactic, i. e. that which 

respects the manner of arranging words together in order to express 
our ideas. 

(3) Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers 
more or less of them, through all the periods of time in which it is 
spoken. Any noticeable departure from what has once been a gen- 
eral custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or writing a 
language, is called a dialect (dvaAext0s). Among a nation widely 
extended, or consisting of various smaller tribes, dialects nearly al- 
ways exist. In such a case, the differences in the forms of words, 
or in their syntax, are the things taken into the account in order to 
make out the notion of what is strictly called dialect ; which word is, 
and always must be, used in a comparative sense, when it is prop- 
erly used. Departure, in more or less particulars, from some sup- 
posed standard or predominant usage among the more cultivated 
part of a nation, is that which general custom names dialect. 
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§ 2. Of the dialects of Greece. 


(1) The most ancient Greek language, if it were universal, 
could not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, with 
most of the Greek which has come down to us, it may be so called. 
The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, supposed to be for 
substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Homer and Hesiod ; who, 
as we may with much probability believe, wrote the dialect which 
they spoke in common with the people around them. This ancient 
dialect (called also the epic dialect because it is exhibited in the 

~ poems of Homer and Hesiod) appears to have been the common 
mother of all the later dialects of Greece ; and probably it differs 
from the spoken language, only as the language of elevated poetry 
commonly differs from that which is spoken by the mass of the peo- 
ple. New words, new forms of old words, and new modes of ex- 
pression, are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 


Nore. The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later 
and different dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poem, seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the lan- 
guage which he employed was the common mother of all the dialects. In 
this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dialec- 
tic peculiarities. 


(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace 
into Hellas (so called), consisted of several tribes, of which the two 
principal ones were Dorians and Jonians. The original seat of the 
Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus; of the Tonians, Attica. 
From these sprung the Doric and Ionic dialects, which constituted 
the two principal dialects of Greece, from the time that the Greek 
nation came to be much known in authentic history. 

(3) The Doric pratect, which was the most extensively spo- 
ken, prevailed in Hellas proper, viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Messe- 
nia; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and in the 
Dorian colonies of Asia Minor. In the course of time, it became 
the appropriate dialect of lyric and bucolic poetry. It is exhibited 
in the fragments of Epicharmus and Sophron, and in the works of 
Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 
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The lyric parts of the Attic tragedy, i. e. the chorus, also exhibit it. 
The peculiar characteristics of this dialect are, a certain harshness 
or roughness in the construction of words, and a kind of indistinct- 
ness of sound occasioned by the frequent use of the close vowel 4; 
which the Greeks called mAarecaopos. 


Nore. © Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, 
Boeotian, Thessalian, and Sicilian dialects; no specimens of which are 
preserved, excepting a few fragments. ‘The Aeolic was also a branch or 
variety of the Doric. Itbecame at length a cultivated language, and was 
spoken in Middle Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris, and Doris. 
Sappho and Alcaeus afford specimens of this species of the Doric. 


(4) The Ionic p1aLEect was spoken originally in Attica. Nu- 
merous colonies emigrated, however, from this country to Asia Mi- 
nor, which gradually became the principal, and at last the only seat 
of the dialect, if we include the islands which lie along its coasts in 
the Aegean sea. This dialect is characterized by softness of sound, 
and the resolution of the harsher sounds by the insertion of letters 
that mitigated them.—- The works of Herodotus, Hippocrates, and 
Anacreon, are composed in the Ionic. 


Note. ‘This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than 
any other; so that the epic is sometimes called the old Ionic, and the 
proper Ionic the new [onic. 


(5) The Attic dialect was formed out of the Ionian, by the rem- 
nant of the Ionian people which remained in Attica, after its colo- 
nies were sent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle course between 
the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic dialect. 
The political importance of Attica, the high culture of its citizens, 
and the great number of excellent writers which it produced, caused 
this dialect to become far more renowned and more an object of 
study than any of the others. The works of Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, Aeschines, etc., and 
also of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and others, 
being in the Attic, have immortalized the dialect in which they 
were written. 

(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Philip, the 
Attic language began to be adopted by degrees among all its differ- 
ent tribes, now united together under Alexander and his successors. 
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Yet every tribe that had once been distinct, in adopting it, would 
naturally give to it a great many turns and modifications ; and these 
of course would constitute departures from its original form. It was 
this general dialect, as spoken and modified by Greece at large and 
‘particularly by those who were not natives of Attica, that came at 
last to be called the common or Hellenic dialect. Of course the ba- 
sis of the xown dtadexros, is Attic ; but still, the Attic as contained 
in the xoev7 is modified in some respects as to form and syntax. 
Thus modified it is the usual standard of our grammars and lexi- 
cons; and departures from this are particularly specified by the 
names of particular dialects. 

Nove. Writers of this kind of Greek, i.e. of the xown, are Aristotle, 


Theophrastus, Pausanias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Stra- 
bo, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lucian, Aelian, Arrian, etc. 


(7) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and peculiar 
modifications. Moreover, the successors of Alexander in Egypt 
cultivated literature with greater ardour than any other of the Gre- 
cian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this _pé- 
culiar dialect (sometimes called Macedonian and sometimes Alex- 
andrine), particularly developed itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded from this source, and they exhibit the 
dialect in question. 

(8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria du- 
ring the reign of the Ptolemies, Jearned this dialect; and when the 
O. Test. was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, the translators exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine 
Greek, modified by their own dialect, i.e. by the Hebrew. For 
substance this same dialect, thus modified, appears in the N. Test., 
and in the early Christian fathers ; yet not without many variations. 
Rost (the grammarian) calls this ecclesiastical Greek ; it has usually 
been called the Hellenistic language ; but might more appropriate- 
ly and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek; which appellation 
would designate the cause and manner of its modifications. 


§ 3. Character of the N. Test. Greek. 


(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17th century, a con- 
test began among the learned in Europe, respecting the character of 
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the N. Test. diction. One class of writers claimed for it the purity 
and elegance of the old Greek ; while others not only acknowledged 
a Hebrew colouring in it, but strove to shew that it every where 
abounded in this. About the end of the 17th century this last party 
became the predominant one ; but the contest did not entirely cease, 
until about the middle of the 18th century, when the Hebraists be- 
came almost universally triumphant. The Purists (as the former 
party were called) have now become wholly extinct, at least among 
all well informed linguists and critics ; but a new party (if it may 
be so named) has arisen, who have taken a kind of middle way be- 
tween the two older parties, avoiding the extremes of both, and oc- 
cupying a ground which seems to have a basis so well established 
as to afford no apprehension that it can be shaken. ‘This third par- 
ty bids fair speedily to become universal. 


Nore. So early as the latter part of the 16th century, Beza (De 
dono Linguae, etc.,on Acts 10: 46) acknowledged the Hebraisms of the N. 
Test., but extolled them as being “ of such anature, that in no other idiom 
could expressions be so happily formed; nay, in some cases not even 
formed at all,’ in an adequate manner. He considered them as “gems 
with which [the apostles] had adorned their writings.” The famous Ro- 
bert Stephens (Pref: to his N. Test. 1576) declared strongly against those, 
“qui in his seriptis [sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse putant ;” and he 
laboured not only to show that the N. Test. contains many of the elegan- 
cies of the wue Grecian style, but that even its Hebraisms give inimita- 
ble strength and energy to its diction. Thus far, then, Hebraism was not 
denied but vindicated; and it was only against allowing an excess of it, 
and against alleged incorrectnesses and barbarisms, that Beza and Ste- 
phens contended. 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling. Graec. N. Test. puritate, 1629) 
first laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed in the 
N. Test. are found in good classic Greek authors, In 1658, Erasmus 
Schmidt vindicated the same ground. But before this, J. Junge, rector of 
Hamburgh, published (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in favour of the purity 
(not the classic elegance) of the N. Test, diction ; which opinion was vin- 
dicated by Jac. Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays 
published in 1640 and several successive years. ‘The last four of these 
were directed against the attacks of opponents, i. e. of advocates for the 
Hellenistic diction of the N. Test.; viz. against Dan. Wulfer’s Innocentia 
Hellenist. vindicata (1640), and an essay of the like nature by J. Musaeus 
of Jena (1641—42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heinsius (in 1643) declar- 
ed himself in favour of Hellenism; as also Thos. Gataker (1648), who 
avowedly wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather 
an excessive leaning to Hebraism. Joh. Vorstius (1658, 1665) wrote a book 
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on Hebraisms, which is still common. On some excesses in this book, 
Horace Vitringa made brief butstrenuous remarks. Somewhat earlier than 
these last writings, J. H. Boecler (1641) published remarks, in which he 
took a kind of middle way between the two parties; as did J. Olearius 
(1668), and J. Leusden about the same time. It was about this time, also, 
that the majority of critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew ele- 
ment in the N. Test. diction, which, however, they did not regard as con- 
stituting barbarism, but only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. 
Solanus, in an able essay directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated 
this position. J. H. Michaelis (1707) and A. Blackwall (Sacred Classics, 
1727), did not venture to deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but aimed 
principally to shew, that these did not detract from the qualities of a good 
and elegant style ; so that, in this respect, the N. Test. writers were not 
inferior to the classical ones. The work of the latter abounds with so 
many excellent remarks, that it is worthy of attention from every critical 
reader of the present time. 

In 1722, Siegm. Georgi, in his Vindiciae, ete., and in 1733 in his Hiero- 
criticus Sacer, vindicated anew the old opinion of the Purists; but without 
changing the tide of opinion. The same design J. C. Schwarz had in 
view, in his Comm. crit. et philol. in Ling. Graec. (1636); who was follow- 
ed, in 1752, by E. Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in N. Test.), the last, I 
believe, of all the Purists. 

Most of the older dissertations above named, with some others, were 
published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled Dissertationum 
philol. theol! de Stylo N. Test. Syntagma, 1702; and the later ones by T. 
H. Van den Honert, in his Syntagma Dissertatt. de Stylo N. Test. Graeco, 
1703. 


2. ‘The Purists in general committed several errors in their efforts 
to establish the Giraecism or classic purity of the New Testament. 
(a) They not unfrequently named that Graecism, which is the com- 
mon property of all cultivated languages, and so is properly neither 
Graecism nor Hebraism. 


E. g. in respect to dupavtec tiv Suxccootyny, Matt. 5: 6, examples are 
adduced from various Greek writers, to show that the verb Supew is trop- 
ically employed by them to signify strong desire. But so the correspond- 
ing verb in Latin is used ; and in most other languages ; and, consequent- 
ly, such a usage is properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism, etc. The 
like may be said of éodéew used to signify devouring, consuming, etc.; of 
yeved for a particular generation of men ; of ysig as designating power ; and 
so of many like words. When Pfochen converted all such expressions 
into evidences of the classical elegance of the N. Test., he made claims 
which cannot properly be allowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classical illustra- 
tions, we may refer to Matt. 10 : 27, wnovéate ent toy Swuetwr, To vin- 
dicate this he brings from Aesop the following sentence : oupos éme tuv0S 
Dumaros Eotwss, a kid was standing on a certain house. 
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(0) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere pro- 
saic and poetic diction ; nor between those tropes which are occa- 
sionally used and for special purposes, and those which have become 
the common property of the language. 


E. g. to prove from the Greek poets, that xoxuwaouer sometimes means 
to be dead ; that onégua means offspring ; mowucver, to rule ; idsivy Sévetoy, 
to die ; motnguoy mivesy, to participate of suffering ; and nintew, to fail, to 
be frustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test. is the 
classic Greek of prose; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others have resort- 
ed to such proof. 


(c) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when 
an expression is common to the Hebrew and Greek languages, and 
when the natural probability is, that the N. Test. writers chose the 
expressions in question from their feelings as Hebrews. 


E. g. yiwwoxsw cydge probably came from the Heb. Ux a ey 
onheyyzve as meaning compassion, Ejge land in distinction from water, 
zéihog shore, otoua edge of the sword, maytyvew to be stupid, xUQLOS Kuga”, 
etoégzerFau sig Tov xdomoy, etc., were all introduced, as we may well sup- 
pose, from the Hebrew, and they should not be accounted for by any par- 
allels from Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc. 


(d) The same word, if not employed in the same sense, can 
prove nothing to the purpose of the Purists. . 


E. g.-Pfochen cites jiS¢... év vj’ ushalyn to show that éy is classical- 
ly used in the N. Test. before the Dat. of instrument ; whereas in the pas- 
sage cited it means in, not by. So yootatey to feed men, is illustrated from 
Plato. Rep. II. where it is used for feeding swine ; and many other things 
of the like nature. 


(e) Similar meanings of words, but yet not fully the same, will 
not constitute good proof of classic purity. 


E. g. evoioxsw yoouw mage twa is not properly confirmed by sigionew 

THY sionyyy—tyy Sagecy, Which Georgi brings from Demosthenes ; soty- 

iny, i no ot from Aristophanes ; 

osor, lot, destiny, is not confirmed by xgatne aiwotos from p $ 

~ o Pap a rs 

nor mistev, to be frustrated, by. ov yomot meceitae 0 tH ay simous from Plato ; 

2 ~ ¢ is r ” ’ ” s , 

nor ad pungot Ewg psyedov, by ovte wéyu ovte ouimgoy ; nor dvo0 duo by 

ThEoY ThEOY, etc. 


(f) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as 
examples of pure Greek, because the lateness of their productions, 
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and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., ren- 


der them unsafe authorities in such a case. 


E. g. to confirm the classical use of orygitew TO meocwtoy and évesti- 
tec Guu, as Schwarz has endeavoured to do, by examples out of Nicetas; or 
9 Sega, dry land by Cinnam. Hist., as Georgi has done; is little to the pur- 


pose. 


(g) It should now be added, that many phrases of the NN. Test., 
of which the Purists could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out of view. 
No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained a 
victory in the end, which seemed to be complete. All, however, 
that was contended for and that was supposed to be won by the 
Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. 


Norse. The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test., are Salma- 
sius, De Lingua Hellenistica ; Sturtz, De Dialecto Alexandrina (1809) ; and 
Planck, De vera Natura et Indole Orat. Graec. N. Test., translated and print- 
ed in the Bib. Repository, Vol. I. pp. 650 seq. Andover, 1831. Almost all 
the introductions to the N. Test. contain more or less in relation to this 
subject ; but none of them can be fully confided in, which were written 
before the essay by Planck, just mentioned, made its appearance. 


(2) Ground-element of the N. Test. Greek. Whenall Greece 
were united under one dominion, during the time of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, both the written and spoken language un- 
derwent some change. The first, taking the Attic for its stock, 
grafted upon it many words that were common and general Greek, 
and even some provincialisms ; this is 9 xovw7 dvadsxrog. 'The sec- 
ond, 1. e. the language of intercourse, taking the same basis, adopt- 
ed and intermixed more or Jess words from all the different dialects ; 
among which the Macedonian dialect was especially the predomi- 
nant one. It was by the speaking of Greek, that the Hebrews in 
Alexandria and elsewhere became acquainted with this language ; 
and of course the Greek which they wrote, would partake of the 


character of the Greek spoken in the times succeeding those of 
Alexander. 


_ Nore. That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse 
with those who spoke it there, is manifest from the nature of the case, and 
from the fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were averse to the 
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learned study of the Greek language. Philo and Josephus are among the 
exceptions. ‘The style of the latter, when compared with that of the 
Seventy, in those parts of his works (for example) which relate to the O. 
Test. History, shews that he had cultivated the classical Greek of the 
times ; while the Sept. exhibits a kind of Greek quite discrepant from that 
of Philo or of Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept. ver- 
sion was made, the Greek style of the Jews was of course affected more 
or less by this version. Hence the apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, 
and the N. Test., partake more or less of the style of the Sept. Still, as 
the Sept. is a translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally 
expect it would abound more in Hebraisms than the writings last named, 
which were original productions; and such is the fact. The N. Test. 
writings are more free from peculiarities as to words or phrases, than the 
Alexandrine version. 


The ground-element, then, of the N. Test. diction, is the later 
Greek as modified at Alexandria; i. e. the Attic dialect, modified 
by the intermixture of words used in other dialects, especially in the 
dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in the language of in- 
tercourse. In other words, its predominant ingredient is the Attic 
dialect ; while its subordinate constituents are principally the Mace- 
donic dialect, mixed with the peculiarities of those to whom Hebrew 
was vernacular. 


Nore 2. The xovw7 Sicthextos, then, i. e. the later Greek as modified 
by the times which succeeded the period of Alexander’s reign, is nearest 
of all the profane Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test. Hence 
the study and comparison of the later Greek authors is peculiarly impor- 
tant to the interpreter of the N. Testament. The difference between their 
diction and that of the N. Test., arises principally from two sources ; viz., 
first, the Hebrews wrote from their acquaintance with the conversation- 
Greek, which naturally allowed more latitude than the written Greek to 
departures from the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the use of 
words not classical, in constructions not agreeable to the strict rules of 
syntax, and in assigning to words new meanings; and secondly, every 
Jew, in speaking or writing a foreign language, would necessarily intro- 
duce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language. 


(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test. diction may be classed 
under two heads, viz., leaecal and grammatical. 

1. The lexical relates to the choice of words ; the forms of them ; 
the frequency with which they were employed ; the new and dif- 
ferent meanings assigned to them; and the new formation of them. 


(2) Words were chosen from all the dialects ; (1) The Attic ; e. g. Uodos, 
G oxotos (masc.), aetdc, pithy, adr Ie, movpye, thews. (2) The Doric; e. g, 


3 
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mato, iuibarvogy 4 7 Ayo, sota. (3) Ionic; e. g. yoyy tte, éjoo0, mONVS, 
Gadus, oxognite, pio (intrans.). (4 ) Macedonic ; ; e. g. mageuBoan camp, 
vu street. (5) Cyrenaic; e.g. . Bovyog hill. (6) Syracusan; e. g. eimcob 
(Imper.). 

(b) New forms (mostly prolonged ones) were given to words ; e. g. 
cree FeuoL (craSnue) , Eumcochoe, (eadow) , e&cescive. oAéEcsiyne| navynos (xavyn— 
fe), amoctacia (amootHots), meThouce (xétouc), SuSiagidvoy (By8dedv07), 
Ouvto (Ourvue), worzadic (uorzec), etc. etc. 

(c) Uncommon or poetic words are used in common style; e. g. av- 
Féytew, wEcovUntoy, ahakntos, &aPnarc, Ghéxtog, Boézew to wrrigate, x00 U- 
oLoy. 

(d) New and different meanings ; e. g. tagaxadety to beg, madsvew to 
chastise, avoxdivery to recline at table, axonguoriyau to answer, Evhoy living 
tree, véxowolg in a passive sense, owesyLoy wages, mTHua corpse, etc. etc. 
The N. Test. has many such words. 

(e) Words were formed de novo ; e. g- by composition, as adhote.o— 
exioxotoc, ovtoumagerxos, moveptuhuos, ayacougyey, oixodsomoteiy, etc. 
Nouns in -we are frequently formed; as zotodvuc, everett, Burros. 5 
nouns with uy, as oynard Tre, ouurcohirys 5 adjectives, in -Wog, as 00- 
Sours, ¢ Owes, MOGLVOS ; ; verbs in -6a, as avazawow, Soda, oFevow 5 ; also 
in -ifw, as Seryworritor, oodoigw ; also new forms of adverbs, as TLOVTOTE, 
waovodsy, Toavolxt, etc. etc. 


2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the forms 
of nouns and verbs. Some of these in the Hebrew-Greek are new ; 
or not classically used in certain words; or are foreign to the Attic 
book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. In a syntacti- 
cal respect, the Hellenistic dialect has little that is peculiar. There 
are a few examples of verbs constructed with cases different from 
those that are usual in classic Greek ; conjunctions that elsewhere 
are joined with the Optative and Subjunctive modes, are here some- 
times connected with the Indicative ; the Optative is seldom em- 
ployed in oblique speech, ete. 


Note. That each country and province even, where Hebrew-Greek 
was spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is almost certain from the 
nature of the case. But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the 
limits of these peculiarities, We only know, that in the Hebrew-Greek 


there are a number of words which are not found in any of the later Greek 
authors, 


(4) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, 
and also learns to speak a foreign one, will intermix that foreign one 
with many idioms of its own. Such was the case, as has already 
been hinted, with the Jews at Alexandria and in Palestine. The 
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Behera tone of style, in the writings of these Bebuowe naturally 
inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of expression would be mere- 
ly Hebrew, translated by the corresponding Greek words; which 
were altogether intelligible to. a Jew, but scarcely at all so.to a na- 
tive Greek. In a lewical respect, also, the native language of a Jew 
would have much influence. He would naturally extend the mean- 
ing of a Greek word, that in a single respect corresponded well to one 
meaning of a Hebrew word, so as to make its significations corres- 
pond in all respects with those of the Hebrew one. In some cases, 
the difficulty of fully expressing the Hebrew in Greek wordsalready 
extant, would lead him to coin new ones, which might better cor- 
respond with his own vernacular tongue. In a word, the manner 
of thinking and feeling, which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would 
still remain when he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would 
consist of Hebrew thoughts clothed in Greek costume. But as the 
native language of Greece was not, and from the nature of the case 
could not be, so-formed as to convey all the conceptions and feel- 
ings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of conveying them in 
Greek, except by some modifications of this language, i. e. either by 
assigning a new sense to words already extant, or by coining new 
ones. ‘The Hellenists, therefore, have done no more, in general, 
than the nature of the case compelled them to do, in order to ex- 
press their ideas in Greek. What they have thus done, constitutes 
the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect. 


Nore. By Hebrew, in this case, is meant the later Hebrew, made up 
in a great measure of Chaldee and Syriac, and often called the Syro-Chal- 
daic. The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those 
of the Hebrew, that no important error will arise from calling them and 
treating them as Hebrew. 


(5) The reason why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test. 
is called Hellenistic, seems to be derived from the usage of the N. 
Test. in naming Jews Hellenists, who spoke the Greek language ; 
see Acts6:1. It is a matter of no consequence, however, as to 
the name which we give this dialect. We may call it, indifferently, 
the Hebrew-Greek, or the Hellenistic dialect. Joseph Scaliger 
(in Euseb. p. 134) was the first who gave it this latter name ; 
which has been very generally adopted. 
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Nore. The principal books which exhibit collectively the so called 
Hebraisms of the N. Test., are Vorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, Philol- 
ogus Hebraeus ; and Olearius, De Stylo Nov. Test. In these and other 
similar works, however, several errors have been committed. (a) The 
authors have not paid due attention to the idiom of the Aramean or Syro- 
Chaldaic language, which was the vernacular tongue of the N. Test. wri- 
ters. (6) They have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebra- 
izing, between the different authors of the N. Test. ; which, in some cases, 
is very considerable. (c) They have not shewn the relation of the N. 
Test. to the Sept. Greek ; which, with all its points of similitude, is still 
considerably discrepant. (d) They have put much to the account of He- 
braism, which is the common property of both Greek and Hebrew; yea, 
of language in general; e. g. pvdcocew vouoy, aiua slaughter, avyje with 
an appellative (as avng qovets), mois servant, usyaltyew to praise, etc. 
(e) They have made some things into Hebraisms, by putting a forced con- 
struction upon them; e. g. Eph. 5:26, é& é7juat wa, construed as an 
equivalent to [WA AaT~by , in order that ; Matt. 25: 23, zegay feast, like 
the Arabic %19"J; Matt.6:1, dixowocvry alms, like the Chaldee HPIX, 
ete. 


(6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into two 
kinds, viz., perfect and imperfect. (a) Perrecr Hesratsm is 
that which has no parallel in tue native Greek, and which is model- 
led altogether after the Hebrew. . 


’ ; ’ > , >? , 
E. g. onhayyvifeodon, opsdjwata apisvar, Toescwmoy AapwBaver, oixo- 
fa 5 , 1 , ~ 
Jousiy to edify, tharivew thy xagdiar, mogsvec Far Oricw, ov mas (for ovdeic), 
> ~ a 
éouohoystod us ty tu, etc. 


_ (6) Imperrecr Hepratsm is that which has some parallel in 
the Greek, but which having a more perfect one in the Hebrew, 
was probably derived from the Hebrew idiom. 


E. g. onggua offspring, from 244; avcyxn trouble, from pix, AX; 
Pr emi 5 ' 2 ~ 4 
£1 CLTLUYTNOLY, MNP; MEQUTH TIS YIS, VYINTI QPN; zetdog shore, HDL, 
etc. Now although Greek parallels may be found to these expressions, 


and to others of the like kinds, yet they are not of common occurrence, 


and therefore the probability is, that the N. Test. writers derived them 
from the Hebrew. 


Nore. The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism has 
been already stated. No Hebrew would divest himself, without much 
learned training, of the native element of his own peculiar style. When 
he wrote Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in Greek 
words. Hence his departures from the native Greek, in cases of perfect 
Hebraism. Hence too the probability, that in respect to the imperfect 
Hebraisms he drew from his own native tongue. 
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(7) The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, and 
of the Apocrypha, exhibits this influence of Hebrew in its most 
complete state; because here religious technics (which a Hebrew 
must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less frequent. 
And here the use of prepositions is more frequent than in native 
Greek ; minute circumstances (like éyeagn dca yecodg, navtog and 
116x000 &w¢ meyadou, etc.) are more commonly inserted ; and besides 
this, the accumulation of pronouns, especially after the relative ; the 
formula xué éyéveco in the transitions of narrative; the’ simple con- 
struction of sentences, in which the parts of a complex one are rath- 
er coordinate than subordinate ; the unfrequency of conjunctions 
and of the accumulation of connective particles ; much uniformity 
in the use of the tenses; a want of periodic rounding, and of the 
union of subordinate propositions with the main one ; the unfrequent 
use of participial constructions in the widely extended latitude of 
the native Greek ; the direct citations of another’s words in narra- 
tion, where the Greeks commonly employ the indirect one; the 
neglect of the Optative mood—all these things characterize the 
Hellenistic Greek, and separate it from that which is common 
among classic authors. 


Nore. The Hebraisms of the N. Test., as has been stated above, are 
divisible into perfeet and imperfect. This division has reference to their 
internal nature. But if we look at the sources whence they are derived, 
or the causes which operated to produce them, we may class these under 
four distinct heads, each of which deserve particular notice. 

(a) Where the original and fundamental meaning of a Greek and He- 
brew word were the same, a Hebrew very naturally attached the same 
secondary or derived meanings to the Greek word as belonged to the He- 
brew one; e. g. duouoovvy and FpP43% agree in their original meaning, 
and so it was natural for the Hebrew to attach to Pee the seconda- 
ry sense of liberality, kindness, because PIX sometimes bore this mean- 


ing. So dgedAjua, not only debt but sin, like the Aramean IM; so yip- 
gn, bride and also daughter in law, like “>; etc, one and first, like TIN ; 
eouohoyeiodud tit, to praise one, like > TTI; egarity, to ask and also to 
beg, like SRW . Very frequent is this usage in regard to a secondary 
sense which is tropical ; e. g. wotxgvoy, cup and lot, like DID; oxdvdalor, 
offence in a moral sense, like dIwsn ; ylooon, tongue and nation, like 
ee ; evemvoy tov Geov in the view or judgment of God, like mis "Dd ; 

avadsuc, that which is devoted to destruction, like the Hebrew poh, etc. 


ete. 
(6) Peculiar Hebrew phrases were literally translated by corresponding 


cad 
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Greek words, which, when put together, constitute an idiom altogether 
foreign to native Greek ; e. g. mgdcwnoy LouBovew for DX2D NDZ; Syrew 
wryyy for WE UPD; movil theos (or xogu’) peta Tivos for DY ION Ms; 
tigtov pays (to sup) from pry> DDN ; vios Suvarou for M72-j2; opel- 
Aqua cqeévar for NII _P2w (Talmudic) ; noon ctos for AWD >D; ete. 
ne Derivate Greek verbs were formed so as to correspond with deri- 


vate Hebrew ones; e. g. oxhayyvigeodar from onhayzve, like 59> from 
Dt; éyxouifew from éyxoivea, like JI 4320; avaednucticey trom 
avadeuc, like nF from 0417, ete. ete. 

(d) The religious views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test. oc- 
casioned a kind of technological use of many Greek words, in a sense quite 
different from that of classical usage; e. g. such words as gaya, miotuc, 
miotevely sig XQuotoy, OimavovoPou, &xhéyec Fat, ob ayLol, aNMOTTOLOS, Bantic— 
pea, Sixarootyn, and many others, used particularly by Paul in his epistles. 
This was altogether unavoidable; inasmuch as the classic Greek could 
furnish no words, which according to the wsus loquendi of the Greek would 
convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. 


(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test. diction, 
general this does not differ from that of the later Greek. ‘The com- 
mon laws of syntax are applicable almost throughout ; at least, there 
is seldom any departure from them. Even some of the nicer pecu- 
liarities of the Greek language, such as the attraction of the relative 
pronoun, and the distinction between ov and 7 in negations, (which 
are quite remote from the Hebrew idiom), are somewhat strictly ob- 
served. ‘The peculiarities of the later Greek itself (which also be- 
long to the N. ‘Test.) consist more in the forms of words, and the 
use of peculiar tenses, than in any diverse principles of syntax. In 
all parts of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and 
feeling, of course develope themselves. In the grammatical mode 
of expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek is, that prepositions are more commonly employed in 
the government of nouns, etc., than was usual among Greek authors. 


Nore Il. The meaning of words changes much easier than the forms ; 
the forms much easier than the syntax; so that while the later Greek (and 
consequently the N, Test. Greek) admitted many variations in the mean- 
ing and even in the forms of words, it still retained the common syntax, 
with some little enlargement. Accordingly we find, in the N. Test., sev- 
eral forms which were not current, at an early period, or else belong to 
some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) Attic forms, such as HBovdyOny 
(n for the augment), jusdle, Bovdee (2nd pers. for Bova), Swsr; (b) Doric, 
as tw (for ttm), apéwrrai (for a@eivtac); (c) Aeolic, such as the Opt. in 
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—e14 of Aor, Ist. (d) Ionic, as yrjgev, sino: (Aor. 1). Of the forms not 
used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative vot, Imp. xa- 
Sou, Perf. tyvomay (for éyronacr), Aor. 2 xatehixocay, Imperf. 2dodvotcay, 
Aor. 2 sider, tpvyav. The regular forms of tenses, in certain verbs, not 
employed more anciently, are employed in the N. Test.; e. g. 7 LKOTNO Oe 
(for juagtor), aigw (for wv&drm), 7Sce (for ino), peyouce (for ouc), ete. 
In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of 
the tenses actually employed, in the later Greek. To all this must be ad- 
ded, that a new gender is assigned to some nouns; e. g. 6 (instead of 7) 
Buctos ; TO soc, tO mhovtog (neut. instead of masc.), which casts them 
into the 3d instead of the 2d declension, 


Nore 2. As to Syntax, the peculiarities consist mostly in using étay, 
in a few cases with the Ind. Praeter ; s¢ with the Subj.; tya with the Ind. 
Pres. ; the construction of such verbs as ysveo9ou with the Acc., mQooKU— 
yew with the Dat.; such formulas as éhw iva, &&vog tye (instead of the 
Inf.) ; the employment of the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical dic- 
tion and after the Praeter ; and in general the rare employment of the Opt., 
(which has entirely disappeared in modern Greek). Moreover the Inf. 
Aor, is oftener used after uéddewy, Délevy, etc. ; and a disregard to declen- 
sion (so conspicuous in modern Greek) appears just in its inceptive state ; 
e. g. sig xoPeic, xadeic, ave tic, cig mag sic. A similar disregard to case 
and tense also appears in afew cases. The Dual is altogether neglected. 

Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general conformed to the 
Greek Syntax. Some departures from a diction purely Greek would of 
course be expected. Instead of the Opt., they say (with the Heb.), tic we 
nataotnoetae xgitny ; They also say: Saver anodurtiods, FANNIN NAN ; 
puowy gulonous, mN2v N2. They also imitate, in some cases, the He- 
brew composite verbs, (which are made by a preposition following them) ; 
as peldsoFou tt tiv, oixodouety ey tint, eegutay éy xvgiw, etc. The N. 
Test., however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original 
work, is more free from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, 
the use of prepositions is more frequent than with the Greeks, viz., in such 
Cases as GLOXQUMTELY TL & EO TLVOS, eoDieLy ATO THY Wiyiwy, HFH0G a0 
TOU oiuctos, xowwvos &y Tw, etc.; the like to which may indeed be found 
in the ancient Greek. But in some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has 
led the writers of the N. Test. to adopt expressions which would sound 
in a singular manner to anative Greek ; e. g. (a) Such as ouodoyéiv & tw, 
Blénew oso to beware of, me0céFeto méupou to send again, and the form of 
the oath in the negative sense, et Jodncetat, (b) The repetition of the 
same word, in order to signify distribution; as dvo dvo two by two, (in- 
stead of ava dvo). (c) The frequent and varied use of the Inf. with rot 
before it. (d) The imitation of the Inf. abs. in Hebrew joined with a 
definite mood and tense; as in puoay éuicnoas above. (e) The frequency 
of nouns in the Gen., which stand in the place of adjectives. (/) The 
often repeated use of the Inf. with a preposition, in historical narration. 
Nos. a, b, may be classed among the pure Hebraisms. The rest are to be 
found in native Greek, although not with the like frequency. 
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(9) On the whole, when we consider that many of even the nice- 
ties of Greek syntax are observed in the N. Test., e. g. the separa- 
tion in the use of the Praeter tenses, the construction of verbs with 
ay, the attraction of the relative pronoun, the singular number of the 
verb with neuter plurals, such idioms also as o¢xovopiay menlotevpe, 
etc.; moreover, that the periphrasis for the Opt. which the Seventy 
use, is here not employed ; there is, in fact, very little reason for the 
charge of ungrammatical composition against the writers of the N. 
Test. Much has been said, on this subject, by writers for and 
against the purity of the N. Test., which is very inapposite, or has 
little foundation. Patient, protracted, and widely extended exam- 
ination, has at last corrected the errors of both parties, and brought 
the whole matter very near to the middle ground which those con- 
summate Greek scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, seem 
first to have occupied. 
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LETTERS AND THEIR CHANGES. 
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§ 4. Greek Alphabet. 


Pronounced. Name. Numeral Value. 
ain father "Alga alpha 1 
pew Gaus Brea beta 24 
g hard Tomo gamma 3 
d Agta delta 4 
einmet “EH weoy epsilon,i.e.ésimple 5 $ 6 
ds Znv0 zeta a 
e long * Hea eta 8 
th sharp Oyrae theta 9 
a "Tare iota 10 
k Kanna kappa 20 
I Acupda lambda 30 
m Mo mu A0 
n No nu 50 
z pai xi 60 
o short ”"O wixoov omicron, i.e. short 0. 70 
p qe pi so 490 
r ‘Po rho 100 
s sharp Siyua sigma 200 
t Tab tau 300 
u *Y wdov upsilon, i.e. v simple 400 
f Wi phi 500 
ch guttural X7 chi 600 
ps or psi 700 
o long *Quéya oméga, i.e. long 0. 800,77 900, 
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Nore 1. About the pronunciation of these letters there is still a discrep- 
ancy of opinion and of practice among the learned. Reuchlin, the father of 
Greek literature in western Europe, introduced the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks, which sounds 1, 7, &, 04, v, vs all as 7 in machine (hence call- 
ed Itacism) ; also ws like a in hate, and vafter aand «like forv (e. g. @UTOG = 
aflos, Zsic—=zefs), and 6 asv. Erasmus, on the other hand, commended 
the usual (continental) sound of the vowels ; and the diphthongs he direct- 
ed to be sounded, so that both vowels should be distinctly touched in one 
prolonged sound. It is utterly impossible, at the present time, to arrive 
with certainty at any well established conclusions in regard to many of the 
letters, and especially of the diphthongs. The easiest and best course 
therefore is, (since it is a matter of very inferior moment), to follow in gen- 
eral the analogy of our own language in the pronunciation of the letters of 
the Greek alphabet. Our time is wasted to little purpose, in striving to 
build up any particular system of orthoepy, since we can never ascertain 
whether we are in the right. It is proper to remark, however, that y be- 
fore the cognate letters, x, y, x, §&, is sounded like n or ng nasal. 


Nore 2. Ancient tradition attributes the introduction of the alphabet 
into Greece, to Cadmus (71724 orientalis 2) of Phenicia. Sixteen letters 
only are said to have been introduced by him; while Palamedes is report- 
ed to have added four more, viz. &, & @, x, and Simonides, ¢, 7, y, w. But 
this tradition is not Uniform ; and evidently the story is in some degree fic- 
titious; for the Greek alphabet beyond all question sprung from the He- 
brew or Phenician one, which contains twenty-two letters. The proba- 
bility is, that such letters in this latter alphabet as coincided in sound with 
the Greek sounds, were retained ; that of the four sibilants in Hebrew, 
some two were laid aside ; and that Bav or Vat and Koppa were also dis- 
missed as not correspondent with Greek sounds, or as superfluous. J is 
only an abridged method of writing xo, y of ao, and Cof od; while 7 and 
® are only a convenient method of designating ee and 00, ete. In this way, 
and by recurring to the fact that a difference must have existed between 
some of the elementary sounds in Greek and Hebrew, we may account for 
it, that the Cadmaean alphabet did not exhibit all the Hebrew one, although 
derived from it. We may also see the reason why subsequent additions 
were made by the learned Greeks ; some from necessity, in order to make 
a full designation of sounds ; and some from convenience, as being a kind 
of short-hand mode of writing the letters. Thus we have twenty-four 
letters, most of them (but not all) corresponding to the Hebrew alphabet } 
while some of the latter alphabet are dismissed from their phonetic use and 
made only the representatives of numbers (viz. Bat, Korna, Saunt), and 
new letters are added, either from necessity or for the sake of convenience, 


Nore 3. ‘The letters ¢ 3, g, y, occur in the oldest Greek monuments, 
so that the use of them must have been very early; while in almost all 
ancient inscriptions, nothing is more common than ¢ for 9, « for 7, 0 for 
, ov for @, yo for & and go for y, shewing that the long vowels, and also 
§ and w were of later date than the other letters. But the letters 6 3, y, 7 
appear to have been coeval with the alphabet in general, so far as we can 
now judge from ancient inscriptions. The whole alphabet, in the full 
form in which it is at present, appears to have first come from Ionia to 
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Athens in the time of the archon Euclides, in the year 403 A. C., when it 
was employed in public writings. 

That the reader may judge for himself respecting a matter so curious 
and interesting as the origin of the Greek letters, I subjoin the Greek and 
Hebrew alphabets in such a way as will make the comparison easy ; pre- 
mising only, that the Hebrew letters here employed are not the ancient 
ones, and that these ancient ones (the Samaritan) bear a nearer resem- 
blance to the old Greek alphabet, than the present Hebrew square char- 
acters which are here employed. 


UNE Wr 7 a ee a 


igi ik = ih 0 “a ie i Wk 
Meee ee 2 Ol KA MN FO. ..o Poy T 
a py 6's Seep Dy bi Loe. «x Eo').0. % goo ot 


Nore 4. An inspection of the alphabet as above, will render plain 
the Greek method of notation. The abridged methods, and the way of 
making out composite numbers, etc., may be found in Buttm, Gramm. § 2. 
Notes 3, 4. 


§ 5. Division of the Letters. 


(1) The natural division is into vowels and consonants. Of the 
former there are seven; of the latter there are properly only four- 
teen, because ¢ stands for od, § for xo, and w for ao, and these three 
double letters, to which we may add $ (Sti or Stigma) or, are 
not properly to be reckoned, because their simple elements are 
counted in the others. 

(2) The fourteen consonants may be named, (a) From the or- 
gan with which they are enounced ; and so, , @, “, dre LABIALS ; 
zt, 0, 9,4, ¥, Q, 0, are LINGUALS, and %,7,¥% PaLaTaLs. A much 
more important classification is, 

 (b) According to their power; by which they are distributed 
into SEMI-VOWELs and MuTES. Semi-vowels are the liquids 4, a, », @, 


and the sibilant 6 ; Mutes are 
2 3 
% 7 smooth. 


1 
wt 
6B yy oO middle. 
g x & rough. 


Nore 1. The first perpendicular column consists of labials, the sec- 
ond of palatals and the third of linguals ; and in the same order, the same 
columns are said to be of the P sound, of the K sound, and of the 7'sound, 
because of the leading letter in each. 


Nore 2. The importance of the semi-vowels », g, 0, may be recog- 
nized from the singular fact, that no genuine Greck word can end in any 
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other consonant ; éx and ovx excepted, and these only in the middle of a 
> > > 

phrase, being elsewhere ¢5=exs, and ov. 


(3) The seven vowels are divided into short, long, and double- 
tumed. 


Nore. Short, s, 0; long, 7, #; double-timed, @, 4, v., These last 
are sometimes long, and at other times short, i. e. the same letter stands 
for a long sound at one time, and a short one at another. 


(4) Diphthongs are a coalescence of two vowel sounds. ‘The 
second of these vowels is always an ¢ or v. 


Notel, Theproper diphthongs are a, ov, w; av, ev, qu, ov, av. The 
diphthongs called improper are three, and have always an u subscript, i.e. an 
v for their last letter, which is not distinctly pronounced, and is therefore 
subscribed. Hence the name, improper diphthongs, because only one letter 
is sounded. They are ¢, 7, @. The manner in which the diphthongs were 
pronounced, is matter of dispute in some cases, and cannot now be satis- 
factorily ascertained. When capitals are employed, the « in these diph- 
thongs is written in the line; as “474 HS = dnc. The ancients wrote the 
Tota in the line in all these cases. 


Note2. A different division of the diphthongs, viz. into six proper 
and six improper, exists in the older grammars; but it is now abandoned 
by the best grammarians. 


§ 6. Breathings. 


(1) These are the smooth (-), and the rough (+) ; the last is 
sounded as a slight H; the first, in most cases, is capable of no dis- 
tinct enunciation which is perceptible by the ear. 


Nore I. One of these breathings stands on all words beginning with 
a vowel; and when they begin with a proper diphthong, the spiritus is pla- 
ced over the second vowel, as in evdvg; but it remains on the first, in 
the case of an improper diphthong, as “4.dy¢. ‘ 


Nore 2. All words beginning with v, have (in the Attic dialect) the 
rough breathing, as vest ; and so, also, all words beginning with o@; and 
when double g occurs in the middle of a word, the first takes the smooth 
breathing, the second the rough one, as mv¢@gos. 


Nore 3. Originally, only the rough breathing was noted; and this 
by the letter H inserted in the line like the other letters, and formerly 
sounded as our H. When this sign (#) came to be used for 7, the letter was 
divided, and the right-hand half used for marking the anol breathin 
and the other half to designate the rough. Aristophanes of Byzabtiun, 
(about 200 A. C.) is said to have made this urangement. The marking 
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of the smooth and the rough breathings, seems to have begun at nearly the 
same time ; and although the marking of the smooth spiritus seems to be 
of little or no significancy to us, yet as the ancients wrote originally with- 
out any division of words, this sign placed upon words beginning with a 
vowel would greatly aid the reader. 

Note 4, Besides these two breathings, (which correspond to alpha- 
betic letters, e. g. the smooth one (_) tothe 8 of the oriental alphabet, and 
the rough one (_) to the = of the same alphabet and the h of the western 
nations), the most ancient Greek alphabet had a third breathing, or rather, 
letter (Fau or Bau, F'), which corresponded very nearly or altogether with 
the Hebrew 4, Vay ; as both the name and sound indicate. This, from its 
shape, is called Digamma, i. e. double Gamma ; also the Aeolic Digamma, 
because the Aeolians longest retained it ; and although even in ancient 
times it was dropped in writing, yet it is supposed, without any doubt, to 
belong to many words in the poems of Homer. 


§ 7. Accents. 


(1) By these are meant, the grammatical notations of the tone 
or stress of voice which is to be laid on each word. 


Nore 1. All languages, whether written or not, must of course have 
tone-syllables, as pronounced with the voice ; but it appears that the gram- 
matical notation of the accents in books, was begun by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, about 200 years A.C. Most probably it was first designed, 
like the notation of the tone-syllable in some of our English reading 
books, merely to facilitate the proper reading of the Greek by learners. 
But this notation never became general in Mss., until six or seven cen- 
turies after the commencement of the Christian era. 


Nore 2. See Villoison, Epist. Vinar. p. 115 seq., for the proof of the 
above position. Hermann (de Emend. Gramm. Graec. p. 60) expresses 
very confidently the opinion, that the notation of the accents is as old as 
the times of Homer; which he has endeavoured to prove in his book 
De Metris, I..c. 22. 23. The general opinion is now as stated above. 


(2) Every Greek word has regularly, in and of itself, an accent 
of some kind. To the few words called enclitics, the accent be- 
longs when they stand unconnected with other words. 

Nore. Even, the so-called toneless words, (atona, viz. ov, ovx, ovy, 


0G, &l, &, 81g, &¢, én, €&, 0, 9), oF, ob), Whenever they stand unconnected with, 
or are placed after, the words on which they depend, take an accent, 


(3) Strictly speaking, and in reference to real pronunciation, 
there is only one kind of accent, i. e. every accent marks a stress 
of voice modulated in some way or other. But in reference to ac- 
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tual designations or ‘written signs, we may say that there are now 
three kinds of accents ; viz., (a) The acute (~), the sign of elevat- 
ing the tone. (6) The grave (_), the sign of the falling slide of 
the voice. (c) The circumflex (<), the sign of prolonged tone on 
the accented syllable. 

Nore 1. The ancients used the grave accent (—) to mark all toneless 
syllables. But as this was superfluous, it came at length, and is now ex- 


clusively employed, to denote the acute descending, i. e. the sliding fall of 
the voice, 


Nore 2. The circumflex (=) is used to denote the acute prolonged, 
whenever in reality there is a contraction of two vowel sounds into one, 
and where also the first of these vowels would have the acute ; e.g. = 
oo. But if of the two vowels the last would have the acute, the circum- 
flex accent is inadmissible ; e. g. 00 =o) (not @). In all cases, therefore, 
where the circumflex is employed, we may take it for granted that origi- 
nally there were two short vowels with separate sounds, the first of which 
had the acute accent; so that djAlog = déelos, cHue = TooUa, PAS = —Paos, 
OLot0g = Op0t0g, etc. 


(4) The accent may be placed on either of the three last syl- 
lables of any word, just as the tone of the word and the nature of 
the quantity in one or more of these syllables require or permit ; 
but never farther back than the antepenult syllable. 

Nore. The acute accent may stand, as the nature of each case shall 
require, on either of the three ultimate syllables; the grave, only on the 
last ; the circumflex, on the last, or on the penult. The reason why the 
circumflex can go no farther back, is evident from Note 2 above; since, 


when it stands apparently on the penult, it stands really on the antepe- 
nult. 


(5) The acute and the grave may stand on any vowel, long or 
short ; but the acute can never stand on the antepenult, unless the 
final syllable of the word be short. The circumflex can stand only 
on a vowel that is long by nature, (not by position merely). When 
the penult is long by nature, and the ultimate short, or long merely 
by position, a word must necessarily take the circumflex ; but this 
last rule does not include words compounded with an enclitic, e. g. 
OUTE, NTL, etc. 


Norse. Accents of all kinds are written only over a vowel; and in 
case of a proper diphthong, only over its second letter. In case of an im- 
proper diphthong, they are written over the first letter; e. g. “4idyg. 


Remark [. It would be out of place to pursue the detail of this sub- 
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ject, in a work like the present. The grammars of Battmann, Rost, and 
others present it in full, and render it unnecessary here. Suffice it to say, 
that most of the changes from the original place of the accent on any 
word, that occur in regard to the forms made by declension, conjugation, 
etc., depend on the quantity of the final syllable which is varied by de- 
clining from’ that of the ground-form ; and that in estimating quantity, oz, 
ov, are reckoned as short syllables ; as is , also, in the terminations of the 
so-called itic declensions, and in the [onic Gen. of the first declension, 
e. g. wohEws, TOLswr, Kvayewr, SsomdTEW, etc. 


: Remarx Ii. The student should aim at reading Greek so as to lay 

the accent where it is marked. Nor should he think that attention to 
the subject of the accent is needless. Many words are distinguished from 
each other solely by the accent ; e. g. stud I am, site I go, tic who? tig or 
tug some one, o the (article), 6 which, mote when, moté at some time, etc. etc. 
And if these notes of distinction are not important for the adept in 
Greek, still they are very convenient for the learner. 


Remark If]. The written accentuation of the N. Test. is designed to 
be conformed to the common laws of Greek accentuation, ‘The age of 
this written accentuation, in some of the Mss. of the N. Test., cannot be 
ascertained with certainty. It is certain, however, that it is older than 
the interpunction of the same book. The writings of profane Greek au- 
thors were, as we have seen, accented to some extent before the Christian 
era. In the 4th century, Epiphanius speaks of the Sept. as furnished 
with various kinds of accents; the doing of which he names ccrifew xatet 
moocwdiay.* Possibly the N. Test. may, even at this period, have been 
written in like manner. But we have no certain account of its accentua- 
tion until Euthalius, a deacon of the church at Alexandria, about A. D. 
464, published the first edition of the Pauline epistles xara otiyous. In 
his preface, still extant,} he speaks of making marks of distinction (ovayva- 
you) according to mgocu0ce, i. e. accentuation, This work of Euthalius, 
which he extended afterwards to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, 
(probably to the whole of the N. T. also), whose otiyou answered in general 
to our modern interpunction and were therefore quite useful to readers, 
came soon into very extensive use; so that at least in the latter half of 
the fifth century, there must have been a great number of Mss. in circula- 
tion that were accented. 


Remark IV, As the laws of accentuation never have been universally 
agreed upon in all their minutiae, (which is no more strange than the case of 
our own English accentuation), so, notwithstanding all that prosodists and 
grammarians have written, not a few points, and even the notation in re- 
spect to many particular words, remain under dispute down to the present 
hour ; e. g. idé and 2s, numerals ending in -eryg which are written —éry¢ 
and —etyjs, xjové and xoevs, point, and goiré, wovg and Love, hothoep and 
aio, Pipic and Piyic, 2olPeve and éovPsta, wthov and muioy, sinoy 


* Hug, Einleit. in N. Test. I. p. 258. 
+ In Gallandi Biblioth. Pat. X. p. 201. 
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(Imper.) and eisés; JaBe and Aafé, ete. It can be of but little importance 
to the sacred interpreter to settle these questions LD but the question wheth- 
er evs or wéver (1 Cor. 3: 14), ~ = tr or 7 the article (1 Cor. 15: 
8), sive I go or siué I am (John 7: 34, 36), tg0zos course or tToeozos wheel 
(James 3: 6), and the like, be the true reading, of course has a connection 
with exegesis of some importance, and the accentuation must therefore 
depend on this, and cannot be settled in any other way. It is still disput- 
ed, also, whether the personal pronouns that are enclitic, should be so 
written after prepositions in all cases; and we find high authorities for 
writing magé cov and wage cov, ty wou and éy euoi, med¢ we and mQ0¢ éué, 
etc. This question, however, is scarcely worth a serious investigation. 
Either usage is good ; at least, if authority can make it so. 


§ 8. Signs or characters to aid the reader. 


(1) Inrerpunction. This consists of the comma and period, 
like our own, and of the colon which is a point just above the line 
(e. g. Aéyev’) and answers to our colon and semicolon. 

Note 1. Inmany editions of Greek books, a point of the same shape 
and position as the period, is used in the room of a colon or semicolon, 
(e. g. in the Leipsic edition of Plato, in Bloomfield’s N. Test., and many 
other books), in which case the following word has a small and not a’ 
capital letter, in order to show that a new sentence does not begin with it. 
This practice is to be regretted, as it tends to create confusion in the rea- 
der. The interrogation point is our semicolon (;)—and in recent editions 
of several authors the note of exclamation (!) is also introduced. 


Note 2. The history of the rise of interpunction is interesting to the 
critic, and may be satisfactorily traced, as it respects the N. Testament. 
The otiyou of Euthalius (see Rem. IIT. above), consisted of short parts of 
sentences that were closely connected in sense, or of single words (as 
the case might be) that made sense by themselves, each of which was 
written in a line by itself (which was then called otiyog), so that the rea- 
der might never doubt where he should make his pauses; e. g. Tit. 2: 2. 


HPEZBITAS NH®AAIOLS EINAI 
ZSEMNOLS 
SRDbPONAL 
ITIAINONTAS TH HISTEI 
TH ATANH 
HPESBITI4AS NETATTNZ 
EN KATASTHMATI TEPOUPEIELS 
MH AIABOAOTS 
MH 2INO HOAAR AEANAOTMENAY 
KAAOAIAAZKAAOLS 
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In this way was the N. Test. published by Euthalius; and the work 
soon obtained great celebrity and a wide circulation, for this obviously 
answered nearly all the purposes of our modern system of interpunction. 
Moreover, that from the otiyou thus arranged, the interpunction of mod- 
ern times came, can hardly be doubted. Parchment was too costly in 
ancient times, to permit book makers, for any great length of time, to leave 
more than one half of the page blank, as the method of writing éy otéyoug 
obliged them to do; and so the copyists or editors fell upon the simple 
and obvious device of writing the page nearly full, but of making a point 
{a cross, or some other sign), after each word that had stood, in older edi- 
tions, at the end of a otiyos. So the Codex Cyprius is written through- 
out. . But intelligent readers soon saw, that some of these points or signs — 
ought to mark greater breaks in the sense than others; and therefore they 
began to note by appropriate and distinctive signs. Thus arose gradually 
the interpunction-system. The exact time of its first rise cannot be defi- 
nitely traced; but we know thus much, viz, that in the 10th century a 
regular interpunction of the N. Test. was already in existence, and that it 
is to be met with occasionally in Mss. of the century preceding this, and 
perhaps even earlier. 


(2) Diastore or Hypopiastotx. This is of the same form 
with the comma, -and has the same place in the line; but still it is 
used merely to mark certain words in order to distinguish them from 
others. 


E. g. 0, te (neut. of dotvc) with a comma (diastole) between the two 
words, in order to distinguish them from ors because; so 0, te (from og 
and te), not ore when. Recent editions begin to neglect the diastole, and 
to print the words formerly written with it, thus; 06711, 07¢; which 
seems to be much preferable, as no one can hesitate or be misled on ac- 
count of this. 


(3) Arostrorue. All the short vowels (¥ excepted), when 
standing at the end of many words which frequently occur, and be- 
fore another word beginning with a vowel, may suffer eltston, i. e. 
may be dropped; and their absence is then marked by a comma 
above the line (as rovz’ for rovzo), which in such a case is called 
apostrophe. 


Nore 1. When a smooth mute comes by elision to be the last letter 
of a word with an apostrophe, and the next word has the rough breath- 
. 2 ‘ € . © 
ing, that smooth mute becomes rough ; e. g. oro ov, with apostrophe ag’ ov. 


Nore 2. No uniformity or settled rule exists as to elision, and con- 
sequently as to the use of apostrophe. Mss., dialects, and editors differ ; 
so do poetry and prose, the former taking far the greater liberty, and 
sometimes eliding even the diphthong——os. In the N. Test., by the usage 
of Mss., dou, ive, stra, %rv, never suffer elision; although they often do 
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this in other writings. Asa general rule of the Greek language, words 
ending in v, monosyllables in @, 1, 0 (6% excepted), and the preposition 
megt, never suffer elision. 

Nore 3. The object of elision, in all cases of apostrophe, is to get 
rid of the hiatus in sound which occurs where two vowels immediately 
succeed each other, and one of them has a breathing either rough or 
smooth. 


(4) Coronis. The point called coronis is of the same form 
as the comma or apostrophe, and marks the union or mixture (xoaous 
it is called) of two vowels in one sound, where one word ends 
and the next begins with a vowel usually short. 


Nore 1. In this case, the two vowels follow the usual laws of contrac- 
tion; both words are then written in one, and furnished with a coronis, 
in order to designate acontraction and union ; e. g. tauc for ta uc, tadhoe 
for ta GAAa, éy@da for éya oida, xayo for zat éya, ete. In the N. Test. 


this practice is quite unfrequent. 

Nore 2. The object of Crasis, (which is marked by the Coronis), 
is the same in general as that of elision and apostrophe, viz., to get rid of 
hiatus between two vowels at the end of one word and the beginning of 
another. The coronis, however, stands over the middle of a composite 
word, (not at the end of a word like apostrophe), and denotes contraction, 
not properly elision. 


Nore 3. In classic Greek, particularly in epic poetry, crasis in read- 
ing (not in writing) is exceedingly common. It is then called synizesis 
(cuvignorg connecting together, i. e. cvv—ifw). In every page and almost 
every line of Homer something of this is necessary; but in what way 
these contractions are to-be made, so far as pronunciation is concerned, 
oftentimes cannot well be determined. 


(5) Paracoaic Nun. The Greeks called it v épedxvorexor, i.e. 
Nun appended ; which sufficiently defines it. The object of it is 
the same as that of elision and crasis, i. e. to prevent hiatus. 


Nore. In order to effect this, it is appended to the third persons of 
verbs ending in ¢ or z, and to the Dat. plur. ending in ov. Hiatus, there- 
fore, must have been very disagreeable to a refined Grecian ear; for no 
less than three expedients are practised in order to get rid of it. 


(6) Iora susscripr. This is used only in the improper diph- 
thongs ; see § 5. 4. Anciently it seems to have been pronounced, 


but afterwards to have become mute by usage; and therefore it is 
subscribed, that the reader may be aware of this. 


Other peculiarities. 


(1) Ovrw before a word beginning with a vowel, is commonly written 
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ovtws. Buthere Mss. and editions differ, ovrwe being sometimes written 
before consonants. The like principle applies to the writing of é&yov and 
ayous, of wéyou and “ézous ; but still, the like variations also exist. 

(2) Several recent editors write the Sigma at the end of the first part 
of a composite word in the shape of ¢ final; e. g. dcmeg, sicpéga, etc. 
But where can this practice end? Must we write &s9dcdotos, ducashnns, 
Awosados, ete.? The practice has not the authority of Mas. or ancient 
grammarians; and it is condemned by Matthiae, Buttmann, Winer, and 
others, although Winer himself follows it. 

(3) Practice is different among different editors, as to writing various 
small words that come together as one, or separating them; e. g. dvuaw 
and Sve ti, sieg and i m0, ox %s and ovxét, etc. It is of little or no 
consequence which method is adopted, provided an editor is consistent 
with himself. 


§ 10. Mutations of the Consonants. 


The delicate ear of the Greeks could not bear the harshness, 
which (as they estimated it) arose from the juxta-position of cer- 
tain consonants. rom this source come nearly all the numerous 
changes which consonants undergo, in the Greek language. The 
mutes are the principal subject of these changes. 


The subject itself of these changes, is so deeply concerned with the 
forms that words assume in the course of declension, and even of com- 
position, that MINUTE AND THOROUGH ATTENTION TO IT IS ABSOLUTELY IN- 
DISPENSABLE, on the part of every one who intends to be able well and 
thoroughly to understand the laws and usages of Greek declensions and 
forms. 


I. Changes of Mutes before each other. 


The mutes are here subjoined for the aid of the reader, and clas- 


sified for convenience’ sake. 


1 2 3 
3 % f& smooth. 


6B y  o@ middle. 
g 4  ® rough, (also called aspirates.) 


To avoid any misunderstanding it should be stated, that the perpendic- 
ular line of letters under No. 1, is called the P class of mutes or the /irst 
class; under No. 2, the K or second class; under No. 3, the 7" or third 
class. The quality of mutes refers to their being smooth, middle, or rough. 
Those of the same quality, therefore, are all such as are smooth, or middle, 
or rough, although they may be of different classes ; e. g. 7, x, T are all of 
the same quality, i. e. all smooth, but they are, at the same time, of three 
different classes ; and so of the others. 
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Ruue 1. Mutes of different classes are not associated together 
in Greek, except when the second mute is of the J’ or third class. 


Ruz 2. Mutes, in order to come together, must be of the same 
quality; i. e. smooth must be joined to smooth, middle to middle, 
and rough to rough. 

E. g. Estat, vvxtdc, 6u%B00¢, 6/5008, dy Fos, érupFny. 


Nore 1. To express the rule in another way ; t admits before it only 
x, %, smooth mutes of the other classes; 0, only 6, 7; 4, only g, z- To 
effect this, the first mute generally conforms to the second. If by any 
cause in composition or declension, one of the mutes thus harmonized to- 
gether becomes changed as to quality, the other must also of course change 
its quality in like manner; e. g. éate in the adjective form becomes £30o- 
pos, the x going into 6 (middle mute) in order to conform to the class of 
the following 0; so dxr makes oydoos, etc. The x in é*, however, is in 
all cases of composition, etc., immutable. 


Ruiz 3. The same mute may be doubled in any case when 
needed ; excepting the rough mutes, which do not bear repetition 
together, but require a smooth mute of the same class before them. 


i E. g. as to the rough mutes, Tanpe, not Suppe ; Baxzos not Bazyos ; 
Atdig, not “AdFic. 


Rutz 4. The same principle is generally applied even to the 
syllable that immediately precedes a rough mute ; for it must regu- 
larly (in case it has a mute) take a smooth one. 


; E. g. wepihyxa, not pepilyxa ; xeywonxa, not ysyw@onxa; Taos, not 
Pagos, etc. 


Nore 2. But the passive endings of verbs, which endings begin with 
3; adverbial endings in —ey and -ov ; and compound words in general 


with rough mutes in them ; are not subject to this rule ; ¢. g. ¢yvdny, mav- 
Tazyodsy, avIopogos, etc. 


Note 3. In a few cases the common law of Rule 4 is reversed, and 
the second syllable takes a smooth mute, instead of the first; e. g. Imper. 


Aor. il. pass., TPIyTL, not tpn. But still, in other like cases we have 
padi, IVES, etc. 


Rute 5. A smooth mute before the rough breathing becomes 
. aspirated ; e. g. eg’ 08, not an’ ov, etc. 


) 


Il. Changes of Mutes before o. 


Rore 6, Of the first class, o admits before it only the smooth 


. 
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am sound; of the second, only the smooth * sound; and the third, 
it rejects ; it also rejects = 00, because of the @ in it. 

Norse 4. The meaning is, that before o, the letters 8, p, become x ; 
- the letters y, 7, become x ; and the third class (also £) are dropped. In 
the first case, when a precedes o ( = s0), the two letters are of course 


written y, as in Tuya = tune; in the second, x¢ is written & as in Asko = 
déuoow, 


Nore 5, Examples of the rule are Asia, Asko ; 3 Toi8w, Toiwa ; you- 
Po, ‘youww ; mhénw, whet @ héya, dekw; otstym, oteitw. Examples of 
dropping class third, are Tomo (NOL Gedjuator) ; “Ow, &ow (not dow) 3 mb- 
Fo, welow (not ison): poate, poacw (not poctow). 


Nore 6. If precedes any letter of this third class of mutes, it is in 
such cases also dropped with them; and when a short vowel precedes the 
letters dropped in this case, that vowel becomes prolonged, ¢ going into z ; 
0 into ov; and short «, 1, v, becoming long by nature; e. g. see a OmLEL— 
ow ; Agovor for déoytor ; wav for mevtor; Seixvucr for deixvuytor, etc. 


Il}. Changes of Mutes before n. 


Rote 7. Before uw, the first class of mutes assimilate. 


E. g. Asis, Aéhevu—wou; ToiBH, TéETQYU-WOL ; YOK, Yéyoou-WoL. 


Rute 8. Before uw, the second class of mutes become +. 
E. g. whéxo, wémhey-uor; tevyo, tétsvy-you; and so héyw, Askw, Aéhey- 
jaou. Some exceptions exist, in the formation of words. 


Rute 9. Before u the third class of mutes go into 0; as also 
does ¢ = od. 


E. g. avira, yvyvo—wee ; £o8t0en, 7 Hoso—uH. ; TwElbT a, TEETEEUT- [Oe ynpitor, 
wrpuo—coee. There are frequent departures from this in the epic and Ionic 
dialect, as 00m), uer, etc. 


IV. Peculiar changes in the third or T' class of Mutes. 


Rouue 10. When the third class come together, the first letter 
often goes into 6. 


E. g. 700, jo-Ony 3 eto, éxeio- Inv, weo-té0v. But forms like mget- 
tw, Ardis, etc. are common. 


V. Changes of N. 


Rute 11. Before the P class of mutes, and also before y = 209, 
it goes into M. 
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E. g. in composite words, such as cvundczo, éufaliw, cuupega, eupv- 
yo, where éy and ovy are prefixed. 


Nore 7. By the same law, the Greeks must have read TOV MOATEQH xO 
ayy untéga as if written tou matéga nat mu untéga ; and so grammarians 
direct us to read. This usage, however, for those who are not to speak 
the language, is hardly worth the trouble that it costs. 


Rutz 12. Before the X class of mutes, and also before = xo, 
the y becomes a 7 in the written language ; but it is read as v, or 
ng nasal. 


E. g. éyxoha, cvyyerns, ovyzoion, cvySaivo. 


Rute 13. Before the liquids 4, w, @, the v is assimilated. 
E. g. ovddéyon, &uusva, cvgdinto. 


Route 14. Before ¢ the is dropped. 


E. g. ovfvyia for cuvfuyia ; but évy remains unchanged. 


Rute 15. Before o the » is dropped in the course of declen- 
sion; and in the composition of words, where o is followed by a 
consonant. 


E. g. aides (not aidvor); ctotuwa (not ctvotnuc). Some exceptions 
occur, as wépavons, Ehuiys, etc. ; but these are few. 


Roxe 16. Final » in verbs and Dat. plurals, may be omitted 
or inserted, as the case may require, i.e. according as a consonant 
or a vowel immediately follows. 


VI. Changes to avoid the concurrence of too many consonants. 


Rute 17. As a general rule, three consonants, or (which is 
the same thing) one consonant and a double letter, cannot come to- 
gether ; unless either the first or the last of them is a liquid. 

Nore 8. The letter most commonly dropped, in such cases is o; e. 
g. tetupde instead of tétupo ds ; menhéy Pou instead of wexléyo ou, etc. In 


like manner » is sometimes dropped ;_ e. g. terUpatau instead of tervqartat, 
ete. 


Nore 9, Examples of three consonants together, when the first or 
the last of them is a liquid, are meupdeic, oxAngds, aicyeds, etc. In like 
manner, y may stand before the double letter & = xo ; as in téyfw. 


Nore 10, In the composition of words, the rule is not observed, in 
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cases where the observation of it would obscure the etymology ; e. g. é- 
ntva, éxorevdw, Jvopduotos, etc. 


Guyrrat Remark. Letters of the same organ, or of the same power, are 
the ones which are usually exchanged for each other. Thus in the different di- 
alects, all classes of the mutes are sometimes exchanged for each other ; and so 
of the liquids with each other, of the double letters with the kindred single ones, 
. of o with the linguals (particularly oo and vr), and of go with ¢¢, ete. Beyond 
these general principles the changes do not ordinarily extend ; and even here, 
the law of exchange is far, in most cases very far, from being universal. Gram- 
mars which treat of the dialectical forms, will give the particulars. 


§$ 11. Doubling and transposition of the Consonants. 


(1) The liquids are most frequently doubled, especially in epic 
poetry ; and next to these, the mutes 7, tz, and the sibilant o. But 
in the common language, words beginning with g always double this 
letter when they receive an accession at the beginning. 


E. g. Ginta, %e¢untoy ; andedytos, from ano and gém. Yet in the N. 
Test. this is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. goaB8dioFny, gouytucs, etc. 


(2) Transposition-sometimes takes place, when a mute, origin- 
ally separated from a liquid by a vowel, brings that liquid into imme- 
diate conjunction with it. 


E. g. xeadin for xagdia ; téIvqxa, root Fay, transposed Iva ; txeaFoy, 
‘root meod, transposed mead. 


§ 12. Changes of the Vowels. 


(1) The cases in which vowels are exchanged for each other, 
are very numerous ; and they are so various that no general laws 
regulating them can be made out. ‘The student can fully learn them 
only from usage. 


He may easily find that 2ég9-a, in its derivates, goes into éeoFoy and 
nénoga; and so of many others, more or less irregular ; but why these 
changes were originally made, lies, at present, beyond the boundaries of 
our knowledge. 


(2) A second change of vowels, is that which arises from length- 
ening or shortening them into the corresponding long or short vow- 
els or diphthongs. In this case ¢ commonly goes into ¢ (rarely 7), 
and 0 into ov (rarely ). 


(3) A great part of the’differences between the several dialects 
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és cisares consists in sine itcoeed vowels elise they employ to 
write and speak the same word. 


But a minute account of these, belongs only to lexicons and grammars 
designed for the classics. 


§ 13. Elision and Contraction of the Vowels. 


(1) We have seen, in $10, what changes the Greeks introduc- 
ed among their consonants, and how frequently they omitted some 
of them, in order to avoid sounds disagreeable to their ears. From 
the like source originated the elision and contraction of their vow- 
els, when there was a concurrence of so many, or of such, as made 
a sound unpleasant to them. 

The laws of these contractions, given in the sequel, are very gener- 


al: but they do not reach every case. The lexicons give the necessary 
information as to anomalous particulars. 


(2) Existon of vowels is very common in Greek, and is al- 
ready treated of in § 8. 3. 


(3) Contraction of vowels is generally regulated by the fol- 
lowing rules: viz. 


Rute 1. Two vowels that may form a diphthong, go into a 
diphthong when contracted. E. ¢ 


éi into eu! et into 
ot — ol? nt — nt 
wt — a? 


(1) As cv Dei, dvder. (2) noi, Hxor. Improper diphthongs, (3) xégai 
xégg. (4) Ogricoa, Ogyocu. (5) Laiiwr, kwor. 


Roxe 2. Vowels which cannot form a diphthong by contrac- 
tion, go over into correlate long vowels or diphthongs. E. g. 


- éainto 7 (a)! 
€& — et (n)?2 


ao, aw, wou? ( w || 00, 08° ov 
oa, on! | €06 


, (1) As HERO, x79" "oat, ’ootd. (2) Moise mole TOVI|OEE, TOLION. (3) Tl 
Mocousy, TYyUcusy” Tuco, Tyo) Tyucor, tyua. (4) aidou, aida’ wodonte, 
pucdare (5) woos, mhovs wos, mhov, (6) cersog, cevFove. 


Rute 3. The vowels «, «, v, when short, expel the short vow- 


‘ 
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el which follows them, and (as a compensation for it) become 
themselves long. 


ar »” ’ fa= a f = o > 2 o 
E. g. aéuwy, &ixwy. sods, oda, igPusc, ixFts, and iyItas, ix dic. 


Ruxe 4. Before or after long vowels and diphthongs, short 
vowels (particularly «, ¢,0) fall away. E. g. 


. tA o~ ~ - 
® In Timoew, Tyna, and Auas, hac. 
& in pidéw, Peder woLéov, moLov" VAjsooa, LAjooe. 
. he ~ , ~ 
0 in dyhow, Onda Sndoovar, Snhovou m0d01, Aoi. 


Nore l. Sometimes even long vowels fall away ; e.g. Iocsdcov 
(long a), IZoceday. Moreover « and o in such cases are swallowed up 
only by some kindred vowel; so that the rule cannot be understood in 
an unlimited sense. 


_ Rove 5. When a letter is thrown out which belongs to a 
diphthong with ¢ (whether subscript ‘or not), this , is combined 
with the vowel that remains after contraction if it can be, (either in 
a proper or improper diphthong) ; and if it cannot, it is dropped. 


‘ E. g. tymcers, tyugg-tyorns, tyugs’ doF08, gFor asidw, Ow" co.dn, 
Ul , ~ > , ~ 

@07, ete. In wioSoeu, poor Onosic, Orois, etc., the « falls away, be- 

cause it cannot be regularly combined with the newly arising vowel. 


Nore 2. The accent is not to be placed on a contracted syllable, 
unless one of the syllables contracted possessed it before contraction ; e. g. 
«0167, Oy (still oxytone). But if one of the contracted syllables had the 
accent, then it is retained and written as circumflex, if the first syllable 
was accented and quantity permits, as 2400s, mots; or in case the second 
is accented, as acute, e. g. otads, éotwe. 

Remarks. The Attie very generally, (but not always even where it 
was practicable), made use of the contracted forms, in cases such as the 
above ; the Jonic of the wncontracted ones. Moreover, the student must 
understand, that these rules do not reach every individual case of contrac- 
tion in the Greek language. Particulars are given in lexicons; and some 
of them will be mentioned under declensions, etc., where they occur. 

In Greek poetry, contraction (by synizesis) is to be made by the rea- 
der, in cases that are very numerous, where none is made in writing ; 
see § 8. Note 2. 

In a very few cases, contraction causes the accent to be shifted, as 
&egyos, Goyos ; and in some others, the long quantity of contracted sylla- 
bles, is by usage short. The lexicons give the necessary information. 


§ 14. Syllabication. 


(1) The general rule is, that a syllable ends with a vowel. 
(2) Many exceptions to this, however, must be admitted. 
6 
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(a) Where the same letter is doubled ; as thos, Gu-[L0S, ete. (b) 
Where a consonant comes after aliquid; as f-w, eu—qgi, xHQ—T006, etc. 
(c) Where a smooth mute precedes a rough one; as Soan-po, Bax—zos, 
etc. (d) Other cases, where pronunciation renders the division necessary. 


Nore. Rost and Thiersch insist that no syllable can properly end 
with a consonant, excepting with such an one as can stand at the end of 
a Greek word ; and of course only with », @, 0, %, (§ = s, and y = 76). 
Consequently, in printing books, we must divide words at the end of a 
line thus: 0-ydo0s, i-Suey, tv-pPeis, yo—uBods, etc. But the ancient in- 
scriptions follow no such rule; and as the whole matter is one of mere 
convenience, very little if any regard is due to such prescriptions. The 
best way in printing or writing Greek, is to divide in such a way, as that 
we can pronounce the syllables in the easiest manner. 


PART II. 


GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND FLEXIONS. 


§ 15. Parts of speech. 


(1) Logically considered we may divide speech into subject or 
object, i. e. nouns; predicate, i. e. verbs; and circumstances and 
relations, i.e. particles. But a much more convenient division, 
for grammatical purposes, is into noun, pronoun, article ; verb, par- 
ticiple, adjective ; adverb, preposition, conjunction, and interjection. 


a NOUNS. 


$ 16. Gender of Nouns. 


(1) This is divided into masculine, feminine, and neuter ; 
which are designated by the prepositive article o, 7, 70. 

(2) No universal rules can be given, that are of real use to the 
student, respecting gender. Of course the names of males, ration- 
al and irrational, are generally masculine; of females, feminine ; 
of trees, cities, and countries, fem. ; and this is about all that. can 
be said with accuracy. 

Nore 1. Even these laws are far from being universal; e, g. t0 
yuvovoy woman, to mevgaxvoy youth, to téxog child, 10 avSganodoy slave, all 
of the neuter gender. 

(3) A large class of nouns are émixowog (epicoene), i. e. com- 
mon both to the masc. and fem. gender, because they are designa- 
tions of a generic nature, and include both species under them. 


§ 17. Number. 


(1) The Greeks have three numbers, singular, dual, and plu- 
ral, in nouns, pronouns, the article, adjectives, participles, and verbs. 
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But the dual number is not employed at all in the N. Test.; is rare 
in the later Greek writers ; and is dropped altogether in modern Greek. 
[t appears never to have been much in popular usage ; for it is but im- 
perfectly developed, having only two forms in nouns, etc.; and thus much, 
or even less, in most of the tenses of verbs. 


§ 18. Declension and Case. 


(1) To declension belongs case. Case is the different ending 
of a word, or a different position, in order to point out a different re- 
lation ; i. e. different from that which the ground-form* has or indi- 
cates. Deciensron consists in the change of the endings of words, 
in order to constitute the different cases. 


(2) There are three declensions; the two first are parisyllabic 
throughout ; the third imparisyllabic, i. e. the oblique cases of the 
third declension require a number of syllables greater than that of 
the ground-form. 

(3) There are only five cases in Greek, corresponding to the 
first five Latin ones. The Ablative is wanting; but its place is 
supplied by the Gen., and sometimes by the Dative. 

(4) The declensions are marked, and distinguished from each 
other, by their endings in the ground-forms, or else by the endings 
of their oblique cases; and they are arranged accordingly. 


Table of declension endings. 


‘Sing. Dec. I. Dec IIe Dec. Ill. 
Nom. y,a | 7¢,a¢|0¢ Neut. on] — 
Sew SS aad 

Gen. ns—as| ov lov 0g (ws) 
Dat. jo @ t 

Ace. nu—av ov «or v, Neut. like the Nom. 
Voc. n—« é Neut. ov | — 

Dual. 

NeeAS V. | a a) € 

G. D. ay ow | oly 

Plur. 

Nom. ae ot Neut. e@ | e¢ Neut. « 
Gen. wy ov wr 

Dat, ag | ov ov (oe) 
Acc. as ous ce | ac a 
Voc. Qe OL a | €¢ a 


* The ground-form is the Nom, singular. 
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§ 19. General principles of declension. 


(1) The Gen. plural throughout ends in —o. 

(2) The Dat. singular has « subscript in the two first declen- 
sions, and written in the line in the third. 

(3) The Voc. is mostly like the Nominative. 

(4) All neuters have the Nom., Acc., and Voc. alike; and in 
the plural these cases always end regularly in —«. 

Nore 1. As the article may be placed before the nouns in all the de- 


clensions, and the student should be accustomed more or less to employ it 
in declining, it is here subjoined for convenience’ sake. See § 48. 


Prepos. Art. Postpos. Art. 

Sing. hic hec hoc qui que quod 
Nom. | 0 7 tO oe q 0 
Gen. TOU tHS TOV ou nS ou 
Dat. To rn a0) o n my 
Acc. tov =otHyv tO Ov nV 0 
Dual. 

IN A | Tw. -—-Tta TO) rm a D 
GD; Tow taiy toi | oiv aiv ol 
Plur. 
Nom. ot ai Tk ot al: a 
Gen. Tov — Tov —tHv ov — av — wy 
Dat. ToiG = taie~— TONS oi¢ ais ois 
Acc. rove tas ta ous as a 


§ 20. First declension. 


(1) Nouns belonging here end in -@-y fem., and -ag —7¢ 
masculine. 


(2) The vowel in the final syllable of the ground-form of fem. 
nouns, is in all cases retained throughout, (the Gen. plur. excepted,) 
where the word ends in —%, in —a pure, —é contracted, or in —¢e ; 
see Nos. 1—3, 12. 

Nore 1. In other cases of ending in -@ besides those just designated, 
the Gen. and Dat. singular take 7 in the end syllable (e. g. as in wovoe) ; 
but the -e of the ground-form remains in the other cases, as before. There 
are, however, a few words which have —a long in the final syllable of the 


ground-form, that retain this — throughout; e. g. adadd, Gen. ohohits, etc. ; 
particularly is this the case with some proper names, as 4700, A0a6, etc. 


(3) The final vowel of the ground-form of masculines in —a¢ 
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remains throughout, (except in the Genitives -ov and -wv). But 
most masculines in —j7¢ make the Voc. in —q@ short ; viz., (a) All 
nouns in -r7¢. () Verbals made by adding .—¢ to the root of the 
verb. (c) National appellations. The dual and plural of all the 
masculines follow the general analogy. 


Nore 1. E. g. wodéryg, molira yewpetons, yemuetou Tegans, Tlegoa. But 
the ending -édn¢, and a few other cases, make the Voc. in Hi &. & Argsi— 
Sng, Atosidn’ &dng, ¢dn. In both the masc. endings in ~s, this letter is 
dropped in the Vocative. 


(4) The following Paradigms will exhibit the varieties of the 


first declension. 


Sing. Notl.y, No.2.7, No. 3.7, No.4.7, No.5. 6, No. 6.0, No. 7. 0, 
Nom. |tyuy | puddo | weign | wotouw | veovias | MQopnTNS V/EWETONS 
Gen. |tuyuns | pidiag | neous povons | yeueyviou | TQOPNTOV VEO LETQOU 
Dat. | ty | prdte | meiog | movon | veavic MQOPNTN VEOMETON 
Ace. | tury | pliay | aéigoy | wotour | veaviay TQopntyy 7 EOMETONY 
Voc. |tyun | idle |asign |motou | rsovic | moopnta | yewuerga 
‘Dual. | ¢ 
N.A.V.| tone | pudda | meio | wotoon | veavie | moopyta | yewmmétgan 
G.D. | tycoiy | piddouy | weigauy | wovouy veariony mooprtaw| yeaétoor 
Plur. | 
Nom. | tio | prdcae | weigoe | wotoas | veovian | Meoqijtar | yeaueToas 
Gen. | tyuay | piliay | mega | uovoay | yey  TEO@HTaY | yswustoay- 
Dat. Tywotts | prdaug | mweigog | uovoous veces TOOHHTALS 7 SOMET QOS 
Acc. | ties | pidiag | weigug | movous | veaving meoprtas | yeapétous 
Voc. | toad | prddou | aeigae | wovooe | vecvioe mMeoprtas | yewmpétooe 
Sing. No. 8.0, No: 9.6, No.t0v6, “Ne, 11.7, No. 12. », 
Nom. “Arosidng Bogoas | “Agétag | yakén, yok | wvaa, wre 
Gen. “Argsidov Bogga | “Agito yokes, yahiis wrcas, wre 
Dat. Argsidn | Bogog \ Aosta | yaksy, yodr | er 0cce, [ares 
Acc. | “Argsidny | Bogday | Aoétoy ete. etc. 
Voc. ’ArosiOn | Bogéa | Aosta | 
Nove 1. Nos. 1—4 exhibit the principles of flexion, as laid down in 


text 2 and Note 1. Nos. 5—8, those in text 3 and Note 1. Nos. 11, 12 
shew the manner in which contracts of Dee, I, are varied ; those in —& 
contracted being declined like No. 2 in—e pure. Nos. 9, 10 shew the man- 
ner in which the Gen, of some proper names, particularly those in —é&, are 
declined. But proper names in —e¢ pure, usually make the common Gen. 
in -ov; e. g, “Hiiag, “Hiiov, ete. Nos. 5—7 shew the usual variations of 
the masculines of Dec. I., and No.8 the more unusual mode of declension. 


Nore 2. The circumflex Gen. plural (which is universal here). comes 
from the old Gen. in —éwy, and is a contracted form of it. The masc. forms 
also once had a Gen. sing, in —ao, Dor. -a, Ion. -éw; all of which Gen. 
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forms are often developed in poetry. The old Dat. plur. was in —ouou, 
—a.olv ; which often occur in the older Greek. 

Nore 3. If the student inquires why all these nouns are arranged. un- 
der one declension, he will note, that the dual and plural in all cases ex- 
hibit the very same forms; likewise the sing. has many points of coinci- 
dence in all. 

N. B. The particulars of dialectic variations, and the laws of quantity 
and accentuation, must be sought for in the larger grammars, as a full ex- 
hibition of them would be in a measure foreign to the appropriate design 
of the present work. 


§ 21. Second Declension. 


(1) In common Greek this ends in —o¢ masc. and feminine, and 
—oy neuter. 


A few words, declined in the Attic manner, end in —we —ay ; alsosome 
contracted forms end in -ov¢ —oty ; following the analogy of —og —ov as to 
gender. 


Sing. No. l.o, No. 2. 77, No. 3. tc’, 
Nom. Aoyos vnO0g ouxoy 
Gen. _| Aoyou vnoov | ouxou 
Dat. eva vnow Ea) 
Acc. hoyoy ynoov ouxoy 
Voc. hove -(-0¢) | vjoe (-0¢) | ovxov 

Dual. 

N. A.V. | doyw viow OUxW 

G. D. hoyow ynoowv ouxow 

Plur. 

Nom. Aoyoe | vNOOt ouxe 
Gen. hoyov ynowy ouxev 
Dat. Aoyous vnoous ovx0lg 
Acc. Aoyous ynoous ouxe 
Voc. | Aovoe vnooL oun 


Nove 1. The old Gen. seems to have been in -00 ; whence —ov comes 
by contraction. The Epic has —oo; the Doric, w; both derived in like 
manner. 

Nore 2. The original Dat. plural was —ovos ; which is still common 
in Epic and Ionic. 

Nove 3. The Voe. in this declension is often like the Nom.; in some 
words it is always so, specially among the Attics. Voc. deé occurs in 
Matt. 27: 46, but Jeoc is nearly universal in all writers. 


§ 22. Contracts of Dec. I. 


(1) Many words in ~o¢ —ov pure, i. e. preceded by ¢ or 0, have 
a contracted form, which is made according to the rules in § 13, 
and then regularly declined. 
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Sing. No. 1. 0; No. 2. 76, 
Nom. mh00¢ mA0vg ‘ooveov “oorouy 
Gen. mhoov mov ooréou ‘oorou 
Dat. nhow mh@ ‘ootew = 0070). 
Acc. mhoov mAouv "OGLeov "‘oorouy 
Voc. moe  mhov ‘ooteov “ootovy 

Dual. 

N. A. V. nhow mAw ‘ootew “oot 
G. D. hooww mAoww "oreo ‘OGtOLY 
Plur. 
Nom. mhoot mdot ‘ootee ‘oote. 
Gen. nhowy maAwy *OOTEWY ‘ootay 
Dat. nidow alow ‘ooreors ” ‘oorols 
Acc. mhooug mAoUg *00TEa ‘oor 
Voc. | wAooe Aor ‘ootéx = 00TH 


Nore 1. Anomalies here occur in accentuation; e. g. (a) The con- 
tracted dual Nom., etc., e. g. A, oote, take only the acute, although we 
should expect the circumflex. (b) Compounds with ziovg and yots accent 
the penult throughout. (c) Some adjectives in —eog —ovc, although pro- 

paroxytone, take a circumflex on the ultimate of the contracted forms ; 
€. Z. XOVTEOS, YOVTOUS. 


Nore 2. IntheN. Test. dog is declined as being of Dec. III. through- 
out 3 viz., voUs, vo0s, vot, etc. So in some of the later Greek writers and 
ecclesiastical fathers. The same is the case with aiovs, Gen. zAod<, ete. 


$ 23. Attic forms of Dec. I. 


(1) These are made by substituting » for o or ov, in all cases 
where the latter would occur in the usual form of declension in —0¢ 
-ov ; wis also put for the usual neuter plur. ending —e; and Iota 
is subscribed whenever it would occur in the usual mode of de- 
clension. ‘The rest remain unchanged. As examples we may 
take Aswg = dads, and avwyewr = av wyEor. 


Sing. No. 1. o, No. 1. ro, 
Nom. heme evenyecy 
Gen dew overyew 
Dat. he@ evoyen 
Ace. hewiy (-w) ovenyeay 
Voc. Aews avayEeny 
Dual. 
N. A. V dew ‘avoyem 
G. D. | dew ‘avwyemv 
Plur. 
Nom. heo ‘averyew 
Gen. hewy evoryecy 
Dat. hews avavyens 
Acc. dews “avodyew 


Voc. | Aew 1 aveoyen 
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Nore 1. Only a small number of words are declined in this manner. 
even by the Attics; and moreover, where this form exists among them, 
the common forms in -o¢ -oy are mostly in use at the same time. The 
irregularity of the Attic form, both in declension and accentuation, is re- 
markable, j 


Nove 2. Many nouns (masc. and fem.) make their Acc. in - instead 
of —wy, as is noted in the Acc. of No.1. The Gen. of such forms. in Ho- 
mer, is —wo. 


\ 


Nore 3. The singularity of the accentuation is, that proparoxytones 
preserve their accent unchanged throughout, (contrary to the usual laws 
of tone) ; and also that the Gen. sing. of oxytones retains the acute on the 
ultimate, where we might expect the circumflex. See § 7. Rem. I. 


§ 24. Third Declension. 


(1) Genprr. No rules are of much avail here. Usage only 
can effectually teach the student; for there is but a small number of 
nouns which can be reduced to rule. (a) Mase. are all nouns in 
—av -ag -evg-vy, (6) Fem., all ending in -w -w¢ -avs. (c) Neu- 
ter, all in -@ -s -v —av -ev —&¢ -ov -00 -0¢. 


In all the other endings there is so much variety of gender, that it is 
useless to make any rules concerning them. 


(2) Dectension. This is effected by adding syllables to the 
ground form. 

These are in the singular, Gen. -os, Dat. -1, Acc. —o -v; dual, N. A. 
V. -2, G. D. -ow; plural, Nom. and Voc. -e«¢ -a, Gen. -wy, Dat. —o1, Acc, 
—ag —a. On account of this increase of syllables in the Gen., etc., this de- 
clension is called imparisyllabic. 

(3) Grounp-rorm anp Roor. The ground-form, i. e. the 
Nom. singular, exhibits the original root of nouns in this declension 
only in comparatively a few cases. 

Nore. It appears only in those which end in -ay —e1g -09 —vy —v@ ; 
(and in a part of those ending in -ag —qj» —jg —wy —v -w); which are de- 
clined by merely adding the case endings exhibited in the paragraph 
above. 7 

(4) The reader will call to mind, that all Greek words which end 
in a consonant (e« only excepted), must end inv, g,ors. Of 
course, if the original root here ended in any other consonant than 
one of these, some expedient was necessary in order to introduce 
one of these final letters, or else to introduce a vowel. In this con- 

7 
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We ee ee 
sists the whole difficulty as to finding the original roots in this declen- 
sion; which can be known oftentimes only by their developement 
in the Genitive, etc. The expedients adopted as to the ending of 
words here, are various ; but the principal one consists in append- 
ing a paragogic ¢ to the root, and then making such changes in the 
original end-consonants, as the laws respecting the letter ¢ ($ 10) 
demand. E. g. 

(a) Roots in x, 8, gp, receive o paragogic, and then conform to the 
laws of the mutes before o (§ 10. R.6), and are written with y = m0; e.g. 
aw, ards’ zaluy, zahuBos* xorj dup, xorrr/hupos ; roots, an, yoduB, xotHndup. 

(b) Roots ending in x, y, y, receive o paragogic, and then conform 
these letters before the o to the laws of the mutes (§ 10. R. 6), while the 
ending is written £ = xs; e. g. xdgas, xoguxos’ phos, phoyos' Ovvs, Ovuxos ; 
roots, x0gax, ploy, Ovuz. 

Nore 1. In the classes a, b, no change is made by declension in the 
final vowel of the root; adwrn’, alwmexos, only excepted. 


(c) Roots ending in 1, 0, 9, ¥, vt, drop these letters before the paragogi 
¢ in order to make the ground-form, (§ 10. R. 6. Note 6, R, 15). : 


: E. g. pac, pwrds’ Aopmac, hounados* xogus, uogudos Sehqic, Sedqivos: 
yiyas, yiyavtos ; roots pat, Auunad, xogud, dehpir, yiyart. 
Nore 2, Usually when », almost always (comp. § 31. Note 3) when 
yt, is dropped, (sometimes other letters), the vowel in the ground form be- 
comes long ; e. g. uéhas, wthavog yiyuc, yiyavtos’ xtéig, xTEVOG, etc. 


Norr 3. The paragogic o is sometimes added, where no change is 
made in the final letter of the root, inasmuch as it does not belong to any 
one of the preceding classes of letters, e. g. GAs, &Adg, etc. 


(5) In cases where a root ends with a consonant (but not », @), 
and receives no paragogic o, that consonant is cast off in order to 
make the ground-form. 


~ 7 Ul , ~ 
E. g. cauc, THMATOS* KAO, KUQNTOS ¢ TOOLS, Tauar, xaent. Actual cas- 
es occur only in respect to t. 


(6) Where the original root in masc. or fem. nouns has a short 
€ or 0 in the ultimate, the ground-form prolongs these. 

E. g. Auury, dywévoc* Grtwe, gjtogos; so that the Gen., etc., developes 
the true short vowel of the old root, viz. Ayuér, dijt09, etc. 

Nore 1, But in most monosyllabic roots, and in nota few others 
especially oxytones, a long vowel appears to belong originally to the 


root, and so remains in declension ; e. g. «jv, uyvdg' aidy, ab@vos* ize, 
4ywoo0s, etc. 
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(8) Exrranations. Note 1. Nos. 1, 2, in the paradigm, are exam- 
ples of the principle developed in text 3; Nos. 3, 4, of text 4. a, 6; Nos. 
5—8, of text 4.c; No.9, of text 5; Nos. 10—12, of text 6; Nos. 2, 15, 
of text 6, note 1; No. 13, of text 7; and Nos. 14, 15, are examples of the 
manner in which a considerable number of nouns are declined, that have 
a vowel before the Gen, ending —os, but do not contract. More examples 
would be superfluous, 


Note 2. Formation or tHe Accusative. Words in —aug —1g —ovg 
-ve, instead of the usual -a, merely drop the ¢ final of the Nom., and 
take y in its place; e. g. yea, youtr" xis, xiv’ Bots, Botv’ Seis, Jovy. But 
this rule applies only to such nouns of the above endings, as have —o¢ 
pure in the Genitive. On the other hand, those which assume a con- 
sonant before -o¢ in the Gen., follow the common analogy when they 
are oxytones, e. g. éhmis, tlnida: swovs, 2000; but those differently accent- 
ed may take either -y or -« in the Accusative, e. g. tguc, Zgvda and tguy 
x0gus, xogvd-a and xdguy* modvsovs, scohUmodu and mwodvmour. 


Nole 8. Formation oF THE vocatTiveE. For the most part this is 
the same with the Nominative ; in participles it is always so. But, (a) 
In the noun endings -1¢ —v¢ -eve, the paragogic ¢ of the Nom. is merely 
dropped ; -e. g. wcvtc, warts’ mesoBts, moéoSv' Bacwdets, Baotsd; and so 
Bot, mat, yout. (b) The ending —ag (Gen. -ovtog —ovos) makes the Voc. 
in -y; e. g. yiyas, yiyov wshac, uthay, (ec) The ending —ss, makes Voc. 
-y; e.g. yuoles, yaoisey. (d) Words with 7 and @ prolonged in the 
Nom. (text 6), take the short ¢ and o of the original root in the Vocative, 
when they are not oxytone, e. g. pojt79, witeo" Satuwr, doiuoy ; but oxy- 
tones commonly retain the long vowel in the Vocative, e. g. Nom. and 
Voc. mou. But satij9, cjg, cot, make Voc. wateg, veg, oWTEQ, 
drawing back the accent. (e) Feminines in -w-—wg make the Voce. in 
—o1; &. 2. 7x0, Axor aides, aidor. 

Note 4. Formarion or THE Dat. prurat. This depends, in most 
cases, simply on the changes which o in —o« —ovy (Dat. plur. ending) occa- 
sions in the previous consonants, etc., as given in § 10, and needs no fur- 
ther notice. When a vowel precedes —o¢ in the Gen., the same vowel is 
retained in the Dat. plural, us ondj¢, Gln Péog, adn déor; but if the Nom. 
sing. have the diphthongs —avg —ovs, or —sug, the Dat. plural retains it, e, g. 
yours, youval’ Bots, Bovoly’ Bacthet’s, Bacthevon. 


Note 5. Accenruation. Words of two or more syllables retain the 
accent on the same syllable which it occupies in the ground-form in all ca- 
ses where this can be done. Monosyllabic words (participles excepted) 
accent the ultimate in the Gen. and Dat. of all numbers ; excepting that 
Tavs, pws, Fws, ovs, and a few others are paroxytones in the Gen, plur 
and dual; see pws, waic, Fog in the paradigm. ; 


Note 6. A few words in -79, Gen. -egog, drop the «in the Gen. and 
Dat. sing.; and in the Dat. plural they not only drop the e, but insert o 
before the case-ending ; €. . Warr g, MATEdS, MATE, TATEQC, MATEO’ TATEQE, 
TUATEQOW" TLUTEES, MATEQMY, MOTOKOL, TOTEQUES, matéges. So, also, are de- 
clined ujr79, Fuyatyg, and yaorjg. 
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§ 25. First form of Contracts belonging to Dec. IL. 


(1) Words that have —o¢ pure in the Gen., i. e. —o¢ preceded 
by the short vowel é or 0, contract in most cases (not in all) where 
they can. Such as do contract, and whose Nom. ends in —7¢ -<€¢ 
-o¢ with Gen. —e0¢, and -w -w¢ with Gen. —00¢, belong to this form 
of declension. 

(2) The usual laws of contraction ($ 13) apply here for the 
most part. But there is one special exception, viz., that the Acc. 
plural contracted, is always of the same form with the contracted 
Nom. plural, \et the uncontracted Acc. be as it may. 


Sing. No. 1. 7, No. 2. ro, No. 3. 7, 
Nom. TOLHONS TELYOS nyo 
Gen. TQLNOEOS TOLNOOUS | TELYEODS _—TELYOUS 71006 nYLOUS 
Dat. toenger,  teenges | relyet veiyer | nyot yor 
Acc. TOLNQED. roenen | tétzxos Nyon nyo 
Voc. TOLNGES TELYOS oe 
Dual 
N. A.V. | coenoes” .coenon | telyse — teiyn eae 
Cre TOLNGEOLY TOLNQOLY | TELYEOLY TELYOIY Ws aT Il. 
Plural. 
Nom. ToUngees  teLngers | telyex  telyn | Hol 
Gen. TOLNGEWY TELNQUY eae TELY OY as Dec. II. 
Dat. Tounoeoe (v) telyeou(y) 
Acc. rownoeag roengers | veiyex tel yn 


Voc. ToLnvees = TOLNOELG | TEelysa = TELyN =| 
Nore 1. Neuter adjectives in -s¢ are declined in the same way as 
the neuter tetyoc, in all the cases where declension-endings are added. 


Nore 2. Feminines in —w -w¢, contract only in the singular. In the 
dual and plural they are regular nouns of Dec. H. The Ace. of nouns in 
—@ acutes the fina] ending of the contracted form, as azo ; analogically it 
would be 77@. But the ‘Ace. of nouns in —«¢ is regular in respect to ac- 
centuation ; e. g, aidwc, aida. ~ 


Nore 3. The student should note, that in the endings —y¢ —w —as, 
the short vowel of the original root is resumed in the Genitive, as is usual 
in other cases (§ 24. 6); while in -s¢ the vowel, already short, is simply 
retained. But in -o¢ there is an actual exchange of one class of vowels 
for another, i. e. 0 is supplanted by « of the Gen. ete. Why the Greeks 
could not have said tetzoos, as well as tetyeos, we are unable to explain, 
The fact that they did not, however, is certain. 


Nove 4, Prcuriar contraction. When a vowel precedes the end- 
ings —y¢ —&¢ —o¢ in the Nom., the Acc. sing. of the masculines, and the plu- 
ral forms of the neuters which end in -sa, contract into -« long, (not into 
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_n as usual); e. g. tyujs, Ace. tyiée, vyié, (but in the N. Test. vy) ; neut. 
dyiée, plur. tyiéa, byue" xiéos, plur. xAéea zhéa. Besides these peculiar (al- 
though usual) contractions, it also is sometimes the usage, when proper 
names end in —xAéng, xAjjg, to make a second contraction, specially in the 
Dative ; e. g. “Hoouhéng, Dat. “Hooxlési, Hoonhéer, Hooxsei. 

Note 5. A few nouns ending in —wy (Gen. —ovog or —wyos) throw out 
the » before the declension-ending, and then contract the word, particu- 
larly in the Accusative ; e. g. sixev, Acc. sixdva and sixw’ dha, chove and 
édw. But this is not N. Test. usage. Adjectives, however, of the comp. 
degree, frequently adopt these contractions ; see § 37. 


§ 26. Second Form of Contracts belonging to Dec. LI. 


(1) This comprises such nouns as end in -1¢ -vg -e -v, which 
(for the, most part) hold fast the vowel of their Nom. end-syllable 
only in the Acc. and Voce. singular, substituting ¢ for it in all the 
other cases. 


Besides this, they take the Attic Gen. singular (in —w¢ instead of —os) ; 
contract the Dat. sing. —s into —ev; for the regular plur. endings —ees —sas 
they take —e¢; and for the neuter plural —sa, they often take —7. 


Sing. No. 1.7, No. 2.6, No. 3. 70, No. 4. 70, 
Nom. moheg TH YUS aOtU olvnme 
Gen. mohEws | ANYEWS | aoreos(—we) | ovvymeog (-ws) 
Dat. mohee mn YEl aOTEL Ouv7nmeL 
Acc. modey mn yu GOTU olvnme 
Voc. modes NYU aor oivnme 
Dual. 

N. A. V. | mOAEE NYE aOTEE ouwnmes 
GD! moheouv TN YEOLY aotéouy ovvnmeoey 

Plural. 

' Uy » t 
Nom. TMOAELS mNYELS aOTH OLVnTEG 
Gen. mOAEw Y mH Ew aoTEwy ouvnnewy 
Dat. moheou TE YEOL QOTEOL OvvnmtEde 
Acc. moheeg TH YES Gorn Own mee 
Voc. | wOAeeg | TUMYELS | “ory | OvvnmEn 


Peculiar forms where v and 1 of the Nom. are retained. 


No 5. No. 6. 
Sing.o, Dual. Plural. Sing.7), Dual. Plural. 
Nom. iydic | iydus iyuec —is | mokwc | mode modes —ic 
Gen, ixdvos | ydvow | indior mohvog | wokiow | soll 
Dat. ig Ut iydvor | OM moMon 
Acc. iy doy | iyPvas —Us || mod mOALag ig 
Voc. | iydv iyduveg —Ue || modo MOALEG ~ic 


(2) Expranations. Nos. 1—4 exhibit the form of those nouns in this 
declension, which drop their original end-vowel and assume ¢ in most 
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cases. But of nouns in —vs very few do so, for most of them follow the 
analogy of No. 5. In like manner the epic and Ionic forms of nouns in 
—tg and —1 retain the vowel of the end-syllable, and decline as in No. 6. 


Note 1. The Attic Genitives (in —wg —wy) are accented as if the last 
syllable were short; comp. the Attic forms of Dec. II., where the like pe- 
culiarity exists. 


Nore 2. Most of the Grammars make a dual Gen. in -ewy. But as 
no instance of such a Gen. is known to occur in any Greek book, and as 
the Gen. in —gowy is both analogical and one of actual occurrence, so I 
have not hesitated to insert it. 


§ 27. Third form of Contracts belonging to Dec. HI. 


(1) This comprises words in -¥¢, which are all oxytones. The 
v of the ground-form is dropped in all cases excepting in the Voc. 
sing. and Dat. plural ; the Attic Gen. is regularly employed, as in 
the Second Form above; the Dat. sing., and Nom. Acc. and Voc. 
plural, are contracted as in the above declension. 


Sing. 6, Dual. Plur. 
Nom. | faoraéve Backes Baothers 
Gen. Baoéws Bacrkéow | Paovdewv 
Dat. Baother Baordevor (v) 


Acc. Boaokea 


Baovdeng and Baoclets 
Voc. , Paovdev ! 


Paochers 


Nore 1. | The Acc. plural uncontracted is much the more common 
form in use; but in the N. Test. the contracted forms yovets, yooupatets, 
etc. occur. The Acc. sing. in —éo, is sometimes contracted into —7; but 
only in poetry. 

Nore 2. When —etc¢ has a vowel before it, contraction is admitted in 
the Gen. and Acc. sing., and also in the Acc. plural; e. g. EiBosvs, EvPosic, 
EvBod, EvBois. ‘The Ionic and epic Gen., ete., is in jog —qi —ja, etc. 


§ 28. Fourth form-of Contracts belonging to Dec. III. 


(1) Very few nouns belong here ; and of those which do, hard- 
ly any of them admit of all the forms. The peculiarity of the de- 
clension is, that when the Gen. of some neuters in —as¢ is —ro¢ pre- 
ceded by a vowel, the r is dropped, which makes one (the Ionic) 
form, and the word then may undergo a contraction of the Ionic 
forms, etc., according to the usual laws of contraction. 
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Sing. Dual. ’ Plur. 
, ge 
N. A. V. | #éoa xtous nega | xeQua Keo 
G. | xeoauog xeoms | xeQauor uEggy | xEQaWY HEQWY 

D. | seoat xE0¢ n€0a0u(v) 


Nore 1. In the N. Test., xéga¢ and tégas never have the contracted 
forms ; but xoéag makes plur. xgéa. 


Nore 2. Nouns in —ae, Gen. —aog (not —atos), contract only in the Dat. 
sing., as dénac, Jémat and déme; andin the Nom. and Acc. plur., as dewaa, 
Oéma. 


§ 29. Anomalies in Declension. 


Whatever does not conform to the general laws of declension, 
as given above, may be called anomalous. 'The anomalous nouns 
may be divided into several classes; viz. 


(1) Anomalous as to the case-ending. 

E. g. “Inoots, Gen. Dat. Voc. Incot, Acc.’ Incoty. Also “Iwa7s, Gen. 
> Iwo7, Matt. 27 : 56. 

(2) Anomalous as to the ground-form. 


E. g. yum, Gen. yuvauxds, etc. So vdmg, Waros, etc. ; yoru, yovatos, 
etc. In all such forms, the oblique cases come from a different ground- 
form, e, g. yuvait, Vu, ete. 


(3) Heterocittes, i. e. words declined in different ways. 

E. g. 0 pdms, wrixntos (Dec. III.), also Gen. sizov (Dec. I.). So zoos, 
zZowtds and yoods, etc.; oxotos, oxotov and oxcTovs, etc. 

(4) Metaplasm, i. e. when a word has but one ground-form in 
use, but some of the derivate cases are formed in such a way as im- 
plies another and different ground-form. 

E. g. Atdys, “Aidos (and ”4idov), etc.; 6 citos, 6 Jeouds, plur. cite, Seo- 


fuct, ete. 


(5) Defectives, i. e. those which are wholly wanting in some 
parts of their declension. 


E. g. 0 aidyjg, only in the sing. number; ef 749 jv0u, only in the plu- 
ral, ete. 


(6) Indeclinables ; and such are a multitude of proper names. 


E. g. specially those of Hebrew origin, in the Sept. and N. Testament; 
all nouns made by the Inf. mode; all cardinal numbers from 5 to 100; 
the names of alphabetic letters, as &Aga, etc.; some common nouns, as 
79807, Séuxc, O—pehos, ete. 
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Nore 1. Anomalous in some respects more or less, are dg, yea, 
yaorne, yéhic, yoru, yun, Foils, xéous, udsic, uvwv, pats, vatc, Cores, ovs, 
mais, Wwe, vids, poéuo, xsto, all in the N. Test. ; and many more in the 
classics. But as the lexicons now give all the requisite information, it is 
needless to detail the forms here. 


ADJECTIVES. 
§ 80. Terminations and flexions of Adjectives. 


(1) Adjectives are so intimately connected with nouns, as qual- 
ifying them, and often being used for them, that they partake of all 
the forms and genders of nouns, and are distinguished and declined 
by the same laws. 

(2) Terminations. These are, (a) Three ; which separate- 
ly distinguish the masc., fem:, and neuter genders. (6) Two; 
where the masc. and fem. are not distinguished by their ending; as 
in Dec. II. Dec. II. of nouns. (c¢) One ; in which case the adjec- 
tive is rarely employed in the neut. gender. | 

(3) Fiexion. In the first class, viz., those of three termina- 
tions, the masc. and neuter may be of Dec. II., or of Dec. III. ; 
but the fem. is only of Dec. I. The second class belong only to 
Dec. II. or [I., because they have no separate fem. form. The 
third class belong only to Dec. III. or to Dec. I. masculine. 


§ 31. Adjectives of three terminations. 


Sing. No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

Nom. nahog - -ov|véog -a -ov |Bagug -sia -v 
Gen. nahov -yug¢ -ov |véov -ag -ov |Pagéog -elag -o¢g 
Dat. nohp -y -@ vim -¢ -w |Boger -eig -8 
Acc. xahov -nv -ov véov -av -ov |Baouy -éiay -v 
Voc. nohe -n -ov véog -a -ov |Bagu -éia -v 
Dual. : ‘ 4 | ? ’ . ' 
N. A.V. |xalw -a -w0 |vew -o -w |Pagés -ela —té 
G..D. nakow -aiv -oiv véow -aw -ow | Bagéow -élaty -Eouy 
Plural . . ‘ 
Nom.: nahol -at -a véov -av -a | Bagels -éiar -& 
Gen. axhoy vewy Bagéwy -svay -éov 
Dat. HUAOIS -aig -o1g vEOLg -alg -O1G | BagEeor -E1aLs -€00 
Acc xahoug -ac ~-o _véous -ag -a |Pagéag -slag -éa 
Voc. | wahol -al -a |véor -at -a |Pagers -siae -ta 


8 
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a 


Sing. No. 4. No. 5. i 
Nom. ,yaglesg  -e00um —év MEGS, mehauvar, pehay 
Gen. yagigvtog -€00nS —évTOS wEhaVvOS, MEhaivys, UEAavOS, etc. 
Dat. yaglevts -E€00n —EvTL ce } 
, . . 
: yaoleYvTa —EGOUY -EV ; ; tl 
Fe ete ieeeeimes eet egaresc aay 
pies LK TEQEVOS, TEDELVAaS TEGEVOS, etc. 
N.A.V.| yoolevte -s000 —EvTE No.7 
’ ' = La : = . . _ - 
Ce oguevtow -EGaLY -EVTOW | £1, Ergiga, éxov 
Ur. eae, c , rene 
; ZOUGNS, EXOVTOS, etc. 
Nom. | yaglevtes -eoooe ~evta EXOVTOS, EXOUONS, EXOVTOS, 
Gen. yaouertmy -EGowY ~EvTOY No. 8. 
Dat. yaoleor  -EGOULS -EGF 108, maou, ay 
‘ ' ’ 
Acc. yaolevtas -E000G -€VTH |zEyT0S, MaONS,  mMAVTOS, etc. 
Voc. yaglevtes -éO0UL —EVTa 
CONTRACTED FORMS. 
Sing. No. 9. No. 10, 
, ~ tre ~ ~ ~ , ~ “4 ~ 
Nom. | yovoeog-ovg éx* -n soy -OUy : Suthoog -0Us on -i —o0v -oUY 
Gen. zYovoeov-ov gag -7jg gov -ov duthoou -0U ong -ij¢ ov -ov 
Dat. zyovssm -@ se -] 8 -O Oimlow -@ On -H Ow -O 
7 t ape Ae Uae & S ae os rt Ss Pho ae 
Acc. LOVTEOY -OVY say —IY EY —OUY Ounhooy -ovy ony -qY ooy -ovy 
Voc. povore ga —i  e0v -ovv || duthoe on -% coy -ovy 
Dual, 


~ 


~ ~ ‘ ~ , ‘ 
N.A.V.) yovorw -0 de -& é -@ || dithOW -@ oa -& ow -O 
G.D. | zovogow -oty gouv -oty gow -oiv || Oumhoow -oty dou -civ dow -ow 
Plur. 
U ~ ' ~ bad ny Lf ~ , ~ ’ ~ 
Nom. | yotosou -ot gus -at sa -& uthoos -06 oat -at Oa -& 


Gen. | yovotwy -wy Oinhowy -ay 

Dat. Zovasors —0%9 Eaig —clig org -049 || OumAooig—ois Oatg—ats Goig -o%s 
Acc. ZLovosovs—ovs sus -HS EH duthoouc-ovs oag -ac OM -a& 
Voce. |yovoeou -ot gov -at sa -& || duthoor -ot Oa -at Oa -& 


Note 1. Nos. 1, 2 in -og -ov, have the fem. in-7; except (as in 
Dec. 1.) the final syllable is preceded by a vowel, or by 9, in which case it 
of course takes —w, usually long, like ygog —-« —ov. Yet nouns in —oo¢ take 
—y in the fem., unless 9 goes before; e. g. 0vd00g —y -ov, but with @, like 
090005 —a —oy. 

In the Gen. plural all these adjectives have but one form, and one accen- 
tuation for all genders. 'The student should also be guarded against the 
supposition, that all adjectives ending in -o¢ have three terminations. The 
Attic dialect uses many of such adjectives as having only two endings ; 
especially compound adjectives, in common Greek, rarely have but two ; 
and those ending in —vog —iwog —svog —avog are more usually (but not al- 


ways) of two endings only. Comparatives and Superlatives have nearly 
always three endings. 


= * a . . . 
_ “(give this form according to analogy, and as Matthiae, Buttmann, and Rost 
giveit. Thiersch, Passow, Donnegan, etc., give the fem. here -&y. 
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Nore 2. Let the student compare the masc. and neuter of No. 3 with 
the second form of contracts belonging to Dec. IIL. (xijyvs, éotv); and the 
fem. with Dec. I. in —a pure; in which case all will be plain. The neut. 
plural suffers no contraction. 


Nore 3. Compare Nos. 4—8, as to the formation of the Gen., ete., with 
§ 24. 3—6 ; and as to declension, with the nouns in the paradigm of Dec. 
III, which resemble the masc. and neuter, and nouns in Dee. I. that re- 
semble the feminines. The Dat. plural in adjectives of this kind has ¢ only 
in the penult, where we might expect s; see § 24. note2. In participles, 
sv is found here, § 35. Note 1. 


Nore 4, Adjectives in -og preceded by « or 0 (Nos. 9, 10), are contracts 
of Dec. H. and 1.; comp. § 22. 1 seq., and Nos. 11, 12 in the Par. of Dec. 
1. The reader will observe, that the neut. plural -e« in No. 9 contracts 
into —e (not into —7 asusual). In No. 10, which is a specimen of the mul- 
tiple numerals, the ending —on contracts into —j, and —ow into —& ; (not —on 
—oo into —w, as is common, § 13. R. 2). So in all the multiple numerals. 

If —sog in such adjective is preceded by still another vowel, or by g, the 
fem. contracted takes —& (not —%); e. g. éogsog -ov¢, égcew -&" Hoyigeos 
-0Us, & —ou. 

Nore 5. In respect to No. 5, only taAas is declined like it; No. 6, no 
other examples ; -Nos. 7, 8, only the compounds are declined in this way. 
But nearly all active participles are conformed almost exactly to some of 
these forms. 


$ 32. Adjectives of two terminations. 


(1) These are, (a) Many of the common adjectives in -0¢, spe- 
cially by Attic usage. (4) Most compounds in -og. (c) The 
greatest part of those in -vog -euog-evog -acos. (d) Those in-wy-ov, 
-wg -wy, -nv -év, -ng -e¢, -tg -t. (e) Many formed from nouns, 
specially of Dec. III, and retaining (as much as possible) the form 
of nouns ; e. g. ending in -ou¢ -ovv, -v@ -v, -ws -0@, etc. 


(2) There is little or no difficulty in declining these ; as the 
fem. forms are omitted, (being the same with the masculine), and 
all the others are of Dec. II. or III. 


j 
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Sing. No. 1. neut. No. 2. neut. No. 3. neut. No. 4. neut. 
Nom Zydokog ov | adn dis & caopouy -ov thes —oy 
Gen | éydokou akndéog -ovs gupoovos theo 
Dat. éndok@ ante -e oopoove thep . 
Acc. yoo alndia -h  & copgove —oy | thewy 
Voc. tydoks =-ov | adn dys - & oapooyv tsws  -ow 
Dual. f 
N. A. V. | évd0&o aAlndés -ij TwMpoove thew 
G. D. éydotouw Gln Péouy —ow cwpoovow they 
Plur. 

Nom. tydokos -a | adndées -sig éa -% | capgoves -a@ | hep -w 
Gen év00Soy alndéov -ayv copoovay theoy 
Dat. évd0S0ug adndécr cugoocu thews 
Acc évddtous -a | adlnPéag -kic sa -7 | capoovas —a | thewg -@ 
Voc. ZyOokos -a | adydées -sic ta -j | owmpoores -—e | thew -a 


Nore 1. No. 1 belongs to Dec. II.; No. 2, to form Ist of the contracts 
of Dec. III.; No. 3, to Dec. III.; No. 4, to the Attic form of Dec. I]. Many 
compound Aine: of this second class retain the form of the noun 
whenever it can be done; e. g. evzaguc-t, Simos -ovy, KSaxovs -v, with 
Gen. EUZAQLTOS, etc., like the nouns with which they are compounded. 


$ 33. Adjectives of one ending. 


(1) These are such as have not, or cannot form, any neuter ter- 
mination. Of course, they are usually employed only with nouns 
masc. and feminine. 


Yet in the cases where there is but one form for all genders, (e. g. in the 
Gen. and Dat.) they are sometimes united with nouns neuter. In all res- 
pects, they are declined simply as nouns of Dec. I. and III. ; and there- 
fore need no paradigms. 


(2) There are but comparatively few words of this class ; and 
these have the following endings, viz. 

Common gender, Dec. I. Lovéas -0v, eSehovty|s -ov. Dec. III, puyas 
-abos, & anTHY -HvO0s, Huwrdys -HT0S, Hyves —At0S, NALE —Lx0e, TAQUTANE —NY 0S, 


[uovvus -yos, atythup ~ULOS, dvodxug -wos, otyxhus -vdos, etc. Some, more- 
over, are used only in the masculine ; as yéouy, moeaBus, mévHS, and others. 


§ 34. Anomalous Adjectives. 


(1) 'Two of these are very common, viz., ueyas and modvs. 
They are declined thus : 


Nom. Voc. eyes, usycin, méyor| modug, moar, m0ad 
Acc. uéyar, psyadny, uy | mokvy, moddry, moav 
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All the other cases are declined regularly, as if they came from peya- 
dog and moddoc. Two original forms, of course, are intermixed in these 


declensions. So the epic of modvg has a Gen. mohéoc, Nom. plur. modées 
—&6, etc. 


§ 35. Participral forms declined as Adjectives. 


(1) Such as belong to Dec. ILI. and I., and insert vz before 
-o¢ of the Gen., and of course prolong the vowel of the ground- 
form (¢ 24. 4. Note 2); viz., 


(a) tintwy -ovcn -ov, Gen. -ovto¢ -ovong —ovtos. (b) otehay -otvow 
—ovy, Gen. —ovvtog -otons -ovvtos, (contracts and second futures). (c) 
d.do0vs —ovce -oty, Gen. dytog —ovang -drt0s, (3d conj. of verbs in yu). (d) 
tTUwas —aoa —av, Gen. —avtog —Kong —ayTos. (e) tupFete -Kiow -&v, Gen. 
—évtog —sons —Evtos. (f) Jevxvdg —too-vy, Gen. vytog —vong —vytos, (4th of 
verbs in pt). 


Nore 1. In all these cases »t of the Gen., being omitted in the 
ground-form (§ 24, 4. Note 2), makes the vowel of that ground-form long, 
unless it be already so. Before ¢ final in this form, ¢ goes into , 0 into 
ov; before y final, o goes into w. The double-timed letters (a, v,) are 
made long. ——. 


Note 2. The Voc. is always the same as the Nom., in all these partt- 
cipial forms ; (§ 24. 8. Note 3). The student of course can find no dif- 
ficulty in declining any of these forms. 


(2) Such as belong to Dec. III. and I., and insert x before the 
Genitive; viz. retupws —-via —0¢, Gen. -0r0g -viag -dr0g¢; § 24. 
4c. 

(3) Such as are of Dec. II. and I.; e. g. cumzouevog -n -ov, 
Gen. —0vu -7¢ -ov, etc. 


Remarx. ‘These include all the varieties of participial declension ; 
and they are so plain as to need no further explanation. 


§ 36. Comparison of Adjectives. 


(1) Usually there are three degrees of comparison, the positive, 
comparative, and superlative. But some adjectives, from their na- 
ture, do not admit of the forms of comparison. 


(2) The usual comparison-endings may be ranged under two 
classes ; viz., (I.) Those in -rego¢ -a -ov, comp.; and -tatog -7 -ov 
superlative. (II.) Those in -twy -vov, comp. ; and -vor0g -7 -or, 
superlative. 
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I. Comparison by -te@0¢ -tatos. 

(3) (a) Most adjectives in -0¢ -v¢, with a long penult syllable, 
drop the ¢, and merely add the comparison endings ; e. g- BéBatos, 
BeBadregos, Befavoraros’ evous -vregos -vraros, (b) Adjectives 
in -0¢, with a mute and a liquid in the last syllable, follow the same 
rule ; €. g. mtxQ0$ -OTEQOS -OTarOS. 

Nore I. But if the penult of adjectives in —oc, be short, then ar 
£005 —otatas are the usual forms of comparison ; e. g. Topos —wTEQos —WTH— 
tos. And so the poets sometimes make comparisons, even in cases like 
a, b, above. 


(c) Adjectives in -7¢ -ecg (Dec. III.), shorten these endings 
to -e¢, and then add the usual terminations ; e. g. And7¢, adndéo- 
TEQOS -EOTATOS YOOLELS, YAOLEOTEGOS -EOTATOS. 

(d) Those in -a¢ -evos, drop the paragogic ¢, resume their ori- 
ginal y, and then add the usual terminations ; e. g. wéAas, uehavte- 
006 -raros. 

(e) All other adjectives of Dec. III. assume their original 
form, and then add -éorego¢ -éorarog, or -toteg0g - doratos; see $ 


24. 3 seq. 


J E. g- oupouy, apgovértegos -éotatos’ apalcs, apnhixtoteoos -EOTUTOS* 
aomak, KOMAYLOTEOOS —LOTATOS. 


Il. Comparison, by -twy -coroe. 

(4) Usually this is adopted only by adjectives ending in vg and 
-00¢; and then, by casting away these final syllables, and receiving 
the comparison-forms in the room of them. 

E. g. yAunts, yhuxiwy -wot0s' aiczoeds, aicziwy —Lotos. 

Nore 1. Only a very few in -vg belong here. Most adjectives in 
-ug are compared as in No. 3. a above. There are also a small number 
only in -gos, which belong here. As to both, the regular forms (as in 


No, 3) are the predominant ones, although the present forms are occasion- 
ally used. 


Nore 2. Even some adjectives in -og form comparisons in this way ; 
€. g. xux0s, xaxlwy -votos’ pihos, pidiay ~vat0s" OAdtiyos, OAiywotos’ ueyas, UE- 
yuotos. 


Ill. Anomalies in the comparison of Adjectives. 


__ (5) Adjectives in -otevog -xsvoc (with short penult), take either @ or 0 
in the comparison ; e. g. otEvd¢, -otEQ0g OF -wrEQOS, etc. 
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(6) Adjectives in -oo¢ often receive —éotegog -éotatog for the compari- 
son-forms ; but they also exhibit -OTEQOS -WTUTOS. 


(7) Share adjectives in -o¢ cast away the 08 and then affix the com- 
parison-endings ; e. g. yequvds, yeouitsgos -aitatos' plhos, piltegos —pidta-— 
tog. In like manner, 

(8) Some in -o¢ drop this syllable, and then assume ~aitEQ0¢ — bt ort Os" 
-EOTEQOS ~EoTOTOS" or —totegos ~totatos (instead of the usual -6T E906 -OTO- 
T08) ; 5 & gs [ue 0¢, beouitegos -altatos’ upPovos, apPovictegog -ertetos" 
ATMYOS, WIwylotEgos —LoTETOS. 

(9) Some few adjectives make the comparative degree in ~souY OF 
TTY ; e. 8. tags, Succoy’ Badvc, Bacowr Boadis, Bodaowr" maxvs, MK 
Tay" woxQds, ukoowr" thayus, éhacowy (Attice tr), and some others, 


(10) Adjectives anomalous in various respects, are the following; viz., 


No. 1. No. 2 
ayadtos, auslvonv, eQLot0s |(me0)  m@0regos, mowros 
xgelttmy xgariorog | (Und)  Uotegos, —vorarog 
“anos,  yélowr,  yelovoros (Umeg) Unegregos, vmEgTatoS 
xanlov xaulOTOS | (€&) EOYATOS 
MEyas, mello, MeyLovos | 
odivos, éhacowy, ohiyeoros | ‘ No. 4. 
mohus, nheiwy,  mdAgiorog (xdenrns) uhentioratos 
xa0S, xulhla, -Kakkvorog (éraigos) ETHLQOTATOS 
6¢0u08, é¢wy, 6gotos (Saovdevs) Baovdevregos 
No. 3° | (xv@y) HUYTEQOS 
Zoyaros Eoyarwregos Eoyarararos (xégdos) uegdlov x£0010T0¢ 
TOWTOS MowtLotosg =| 


Note I. To some of the irregular adjectives under No. 1. belong, 
by the arrangement of the lexicons and grammars, a great many more forms 
of comp. and superlative than I have exhibited. There are also a great- 
er number of these adjectives, than are here presented. But as they be- 
long not to N. T. usage, and may be found in Buttmann, and in other 
grammars, I purposely omit them. The adjectives under No. 2. show 
the manner in which the higher degrees of comparison may be formed 
from particles. No. 4. shows the manner in which they may be formed 
from nouns. No. 3. the manner in which another grade of comparison 
may be, and sometimes is, made from the common superlative, for the 
sake of high intensity of expression. 


Note 2. In respect to the many adjectives which will not admit of 
the forms of comparison, the Greeks add (as we do in English) adverbs, 
etc., which serve the purpose of expressing gradation ; ; e, g. Ondos evident, 
padhoy Sjhog more evident or specially evident, dndog poahioto most evident or 
altogether evident, etc. 


$ 37. Declension of the comparative degree. 


(1) The few comparatives which end in -wy -ov are capable of 
contraction in the Acc. sing., and in the Nom., Acc., and Voc. plu- 
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ral. This is done by dropping the v, and then contracting the vow- 
els thus brought together in the usual way ; see $ 25, note 5. 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. pelSov —-ov eee peitous -ova -Co 
Gen. pelfovos ueiove | peclovwy 
Dat. pelfove pecovory | etlooe 
Acc. pelova peisw -ov usilovag pelos -ova Cw 
Voc. perlov | meifoves pelCoug -ova -a 


§ 38. Numerals, Ordinals, etc. 


(1) Only the first four of the original cardinal numbers are de- 
clinable ; all the rest (from 5 to 10, and round numbers of tens, 1. e. 
20, 30, etc.) up to 100 are indeclinable. The round numbers of 
hundreds, thousands, etc., are regularly declined as adjectives of 
three terminations ; e. g. Ovaxoovor -ae -a (200), etc. 


(2) The first four cardinal numbers are irregular in their declen- 
sion; and for convenience’ sake they are here subjoined. 


Nom. ¢¢ «le ey TOES Tole 
Gen. évog mag évog TOLWY 

Dat.) f° “pie “svt roLot 

Acc. é&a ploy éy TOES rola 
Nom. dvo (dum) TéOOUoES -—a 

Gen. dvoty (-éiv -ov) TECOUOWY 

Dat. dvotv (dual) téooaoor (rétQaor) 
Acc. ovo Téooupus = —K 


Nore 1. The student will observe the irregularity of the accent on 
fas, etc., dvoid, etc. 


(3) The Ordinals are all adjectives of three endings and regu- 
larly declined, as wowrog -7 -ov, etc. 


(4) The multiplicatives (dvndovg, rgendovs, etc.) take the con- 
tracted form of mAdo¢ (e.g. wdovg Dec. II.) for their ending, and de- 
cline according to this. 


(5) The numeral adverbs, beyond aneé, dis, trois, are formed 


by the addition of -xe¢ to the numerals ; e. g. asvraxuc, éxarovta- 
HUG, YLALancs, etc. 


Nore 1. The Greeks, moreover, could with entire ease designate ab- 
stract number, i. e. the quality of three, seven, etc., (quasi threeness, seven- 
ness), by adding the termination —ag ; e. g. tovas, 80 ouce, triad, hebdomade, 
etc. 
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PRONOUNS. © 


§ 39. Personal Pronouns. 


(1) The usual forms of the personal pronouns are the following : 


Singular. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Nom. éya ov 
Gen. éuov pov oou ov 
Dat. guod pol ool ot 
Acc. éué pé ! Gg 1é 
Dual. 
N. A. vovrg  - | oput oa ogwe oe 
G.D. rvwiv vor Opwiy ogay ogwiy ogiv 
Plural. 
Nom. 7uels mets ogets, Neut. opéa. 
Gen. 9 uwy Uo oper 
Dat. jury vay ogioe 
Acc. yao" VMAS ogas, Neut. ogéa. 


Nore 1. In the singular, all the oblique cases of each of these three 
pronouns are enclitic, (excepting the dissyllabic guov, guol, gus, which are 
never so). Moreover, all the forms of No. 3 are enclitic, excepting copay 
and cges. Emphasis, or a preposition preceding these pronouns, restores 
the usual accent, for the most part. The monosyllabic forms of the ob- 
lique cases in No. 1, however, are sometimes enclitic after a preposition ; e. 
g. maga cov' éy tio, etc., see § 7. Rem. IV. 


Nove 2. The dialectical variations of the forms of almost all these 
pronouns are very numerous; see in Buttmann and Rost. But they are 
not found in the N. Test. 


: 


§ 40. Relative Pronouns. 


o co o . oa o a 
(1) These are 0¢, 7, 0, qui, que, quod ; and dors, ar0s, 0 tL, 
quicunque, quecunque, quodcunque. 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. 0¢ 4% O Gi ar ee 
F 2 F Lad ko ie = 
Gen. ov 7¢ ov o a ov P 
Dat o 7 @ oiv aiv ov | oig aig ois 
& fer o , « 


Acc. Ov nv O 


The other relative (dcz¢) is declined by combining the forms of tis with 
those just exhibited. 


9 
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§ 41. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


(1) The article o, 7, t¢, and the pronominal intensive form of it, 
dds, 40s, 00s, are often used as demonstrative pronouns ; for such 
was the article in its original usage. These are declined as the ar- 
ticle; see in § 19. 

(2) The demonstrative pronoun ovzos, this, that, is thus de- 
clined : 


Singular. 

Nom. ovrog avrn tovto Dat. rovrm ravrn routr@ 

Gen. covrov ravrns rouvrov | Acc. tovtov tavrny tovt0. 
Dual. 

N. A. rovtm tavta tovrm =| G. D. rovtoev ravracy tovtour. 
Plural. 


, “f f 
Dat. rovrose ravtace tovto0Le 

, , ~ 
Acc. TOUVTOVS TAaUTUEG TAUTA 


> z “ 
Nom. ovzroe avrae tavta 
‘, 
Gen. touvrwy 


Note 1. I can hardly refrain from the conviction, that the apparent 
anomalies of declension in this word, are occasioned by the union of the 
article with the pronoun edtds. Yet the lexicons and grammars do not 
seem to place it in this light. 


(3) The other demonstrative, ézsvog - -0, that one, he, it, etc., 
is regularly declined as an adjective ; excepting that the neuter of 
the Nom. and Ace. has the ending —o (not -or). 


§ 42. Definite Pronouns. 


(1) These are avz0g, with avrog =o arog. 

Avtos is declined regularly as adjectives in og —y -ov, excepting that 
the neuter of the Nom. and Ace. sing. ends in -o. The Gen., ete., of «t- 
TO¢ iS Written TavTOU, TaTM, TaUTOr, etc., (Not as ToUTOU, TovT@, TovToY, from 
ovtog), the coronis being designed to shew that there is here a crasis of 
vowels, The neuter of a’rog may be tavtoy as well as tavto. 


Nore 1. Autos, as a definitive, in the Nom. signifies self; and with the 
article, the same or the self-same ; but the oblique cases of this pronoun of- 
ten, or even usually, signify him, her, it, etc. 


§ 43. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 


y ’ ~ s * 
These are tig, td and dsiva, some one, something, a certain one, 
etc. The former is thus declined: 


§ 44, erc. Pronouns. 67 
Sing. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. tig ti TUE TWwEes teve (atta) 
Gen. tevog (rov) | revoir TLVOY 
Dat. tui (rm) TLod 


Acc. tive Twvag teva (cree) 


Nore 1. All these are enclitics; and, excepting in the Nom. sing: 
the accentuation (always on the ultimate) ears every where from that ae 
tic ti interrogative, which always has the acute, and this always placed on 
the ground-syllable, e. g. tivos, tivs, ete. “Atta is Attic, for & two; and is 
not enclitic, 


Nore 2. The forms tov, tw, are often employed instead of Gen. tuvos, 
Dat. tiv, the usual enclitics. 


(2) Aétva is used but once in the N. Testament. It is declin- 
ed thus; detva, deivog, dsivs, etc., regularly (the Nom. excepted) as 
Dec. III. Sometimes it is used as indeclinable. 


(3) Tue InTERROGATIVE Pronouns are tis, ti, who? what? 
always with the acute, and retaining the accent throughout on the 
_ first syllable, as they are never enclitic. ‘The Gen. and Dat. apoc- 
opate forms are tov, 79, which can be distinguished from the article 
only by the sense. 


§ 44. Reflexive Pronouns. 


(1) These are guavrov -7, etc., myself; ceavrov -7¢, eto., 
thyself ; éavrov -7¢ -ov, etc., himself. 

The last has alsoa neut. Acc., auto itself ; and is also declined in the 
plural. The others are found pulyei in the Gen. Dat. and Acc. singular, 
and of course in only the masc. and fern. gender. Instead of this com- 
pound form (made out of éué witoc, v8 avr0s, etc.), the plur. of the Ist and 
2nd persons is written by separating the words; e. g. judy avtor, Yor 
aUTOY, etc. 


§ 45. Reciprocal Pronoun. 


(1) This of course belongs not to the singular, as more than 
one must necessarily be included. It is regularly declined ; but 
has no Nom. or Vocative. 

Dual. Plural. 


G. D. adandow -awv -ovv Gen. adda hoov 
Dat. addjdoug -ag -0US 
A. alinio -a -w Acc. addnious -as -a 
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§ 46. Correlatives. 


(1) These are not properly pronouns, but a kind of pronominal 
adjectives which serve to shew the mutual relations of things to each 
other, in respect to size, shape, condition, age, etc. 


They are of three endings, and are regularly declined. Those begin- 
ning with a are distinguished only by the accent ; the others are distin- 
guished by beginning with t and o. 


E. g. m000¢, how great? etc., moads, of a certain magnitude, etc.; motos, 
how situated 2 etc., movdg, in a certain condition, etc. ; mndixos, how old? etc., 
anlixos, of a certain age, etc. The demonstratives and relatives of this kind, 
are 10006, so great, etc. ; 0c0s, so great as, etc. ; totos, so situated, etc., otos, 
so as, in such condition as, ete. ; mydixos, so old, etc., omniixos, as old as, etc. 
These two latter classes have also several intensive forms. 


ra 


§$ 47. Pronouns with paragogic forms. 


(1) These are very common. fs 


(a) The compound relatives, oozuc, etc., often add ovy, or O17, or dijz0T; 
as OotLGOUY, whoever, etc. ; doticdr70TE, whosoever, etc. (b) The simple rela- 
tives often take méo ; as coms, oicoreg, etc. (c) Inthe Greek « paragogic 
is often used, (always with the accent upon it); e. g. ovtoci, attyt, tovté 
Cor (ch > ete , ry . . 

006 (00s), éxswvori, tocoutoyé, etc. (d) The comedians sometimes add yz or 
Ou; as tovtoyi, toutodé. 


§ 48. Or rHe ARTICLE. 


This is ranged by Buttmann and others among the demonstra- 
tive pronouns ; and in its nature it is often truly such ; and so it was 
anciently very often employed, e. g. in Homer. 


Later usage, however, has given it a more extended signification than 
that of a simple demonstrative ; for it is employed not only in such a sense, 
but also in that of specification, distinction, ete. No part of Greek gram- 
mar is less defined, than that which respects the article. Neither its real 
nature, nor the rules which respect its usage, can be considered as satisfac- 
torily settled. The old form of it appears to have been 16g, 17}, 16° tow, 
THs, tov, ete. The Doric still retains tod, tad, for of, of, etc. See the usual 
formis of declension under § 19. 


§ 49. Verrs. 69 


ee ee 


VERBS. 


§ 49. Modes. 


(1) The Modes are Indic., Subj., Opt., Imp., and Infinitive. 


(2) The Ind. mode is employed whenever any thing is abso- 
lutely or unconditionally asserted, either as a matter of fact or of 
opinion. 


Nove 1. The possibility of athing may be asserted, as well as its aetna 
existence ; as & 1 éBoortyss, not iotoape, Uf it has thundered, tt has also lighten- 
ed. In such cases, particles that are in themselves apparently conditional, 
may be joined with the Ind. mode, whenever the speaker does not hiean 
to convey the impression of doubt or uncertainty in his own mind, or 
when he merely states an impression upon his mind, i. e. matter of mere 
opinion ; for when he means to convey any idea that is uncertain, he 
chooses either the Subj. or Opt. mode. 


(3) The Subj.-and Opt. modes express that which is condition- 
al or possible under certain circumstances, i. e. either in itself, as ob- 
jectively considered, or as viewed by the speaker or writer, i. e. as 
subjectively considered. Conditional objective possibility is usually 
marked by the Subjunctive ; conditional subjective possibility, i. e. 
what is supposed to be probable or possible, is marked by the Op- 
tative. 


Nore 1. These limitations of the Subj. and Opt. modes, although 
considered as plain and established by Rost, Winer, and other recent 
grammarians, are, nevertheless, of a somewhat indefinite nature. Noth- 
ing can be more certain, than that a practical attempt to carry through 
all cases on the ground above stated, must end in subtilties that are more 
or less imaginary. It is confessed, indeed, by the grammarians who in- 
sist on these nice distinctions, that Homer and the epic writers make lit- 
tle or no definite distinction between the Opt. and Subjunctive, employ- 
ing each of them, oftentimes, where we might expect the others. The 
Attic historians and tragedians, however, are more nice and subtile in 
their distinctions. But then, in the later Greek again these gradually dis- 
appear ; the Opt. itself becomes in fact less and less frequent, until final- 
ly, in modern Greek or Romaic, it entirely disappears. 


Nore 2. Whether the Opt. or Subj. mode should be employed, in 
a multitude of cases, depends not only and merely on the nature of the 
proposition in itself considered, but also on the tense and mode that pre- 
cede, and on the relatives and particles that accompany, the respective 
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modes in question. Thus the Pres, and Fut. Indic. followed by a con- 
ditional proposition, require the Subj. mode after them, when the condi- 
tional particles are employed, (those compounded with oy» excepted) ; 
while the secondary tenses of the Indic. require the Opt. with the same 
particles; e. g. mageyu iva HOw, but with a secondary tense, magyy wa 
Hout. In a word, it will be found, very generally, that the Opt. corre- 
sponds with our might, should, would, could, (employed as auxiliaries) 
when joined with the principal verb. So in the case above: “I was 
present iva: tous, in order that Imieut see ;” but in the Subj., I am present 
that Imay see, The Subj. mode, therefore, is employed specially to ex- 
press the conditional present or future ; the Optative expresses more nat- 
urally the conditional past, i. e. past as to the form of expression, not as to 
the sense absolutely considered. The student who should imagine that the 
so-called Opt. is employed only or principally to express desire or wishes, 
would make a very important mistake in regard to the nature of this 
mode. But it would be out of place here to pursue this discussion. 
The subject will be resumed in the Syntax. 


‘ 


§$ 50. Tense. 


(1) Time is naturally divided into past, present, and future ; 
and were nothing but the simple and absolute declaration of these 
needed, no more than three tenses would seem to be necessary. 
But in the expression of each of these, the designation of a relative- 
precedence or subsequence very often becomes necessary. Hence 
the multiplication of tenses, for the sake of marking these relations ; 
which, although not perfectly marked in any language, are unusually 
so in the Greek. 

(2) The Present tense expresses an action now doing and not 
yet completed; as yeapw. Qualities, also, of a permanent nature, 
and general truths, 1. e. such as at all times are the same, are usual- 
ly expressed by the Present. 


> fe c ~ ~ - ’ 
E, g. ayadds got 0 F80g. Mohhay xandiy aitros éotw 0 woAsuos. 


(3) The Prrrecr expresses an action as completed, in refer- 
ence to the present time. 


E. g. yéygape does not mean merely, I have written some time or oth- 
er; but that I have finished writing, before the time in which I utter the 
expression. 


Nove 1. But the Perfect is also employed, very often, to designate 
that which continues or abides, either in respect to quality or action, (es- 
pecially the 2nd Perf.) ; and therefore it may, like the Present, announce 
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general propositions ; and also announce such actions as, being once com- 
pleted, are still permanent in their effects, or are still often and habitually 
repeated ; e. g. xaliic Ted yn xéy ae toy siyevh yon, it becomes a noble- 
man to die honorably ; x&xlnuow, I am called, i. e. I have been and continue 
to be called ; xéxtmucu, 1 am possessed of, i. e. I have been and continue 
to be possessed of, etc. In this way, the Perf. and Pres, very often meet 
on common ground, in what may be called their secondary uses. Gener- 
‘al truths and occurrences, a state or quality that has been and still is, may 
with equal truth be expressed by the Perf. or Present. Hence too the 
Perf., specially the 2nd Perfect, often has an intransitive sense. 


Norge 2. That the Perf. of several verbs, viz. olde, Eatyxo., xexouy or, 
xexTnuot, etc., is ordinarily used for the Present, is an established and 
well know idiom of the Greek language. 


(4) The Imperrrcr represents an action as present in past 
time, i. e. that it continued while or when something else took 
place. Continued action in past time, then, and not completed, is 
the distinguishing characteristic of this tense ; and so it is frequently 
employed to designate continued, or habitual and often repeated, 
action. 


= 


E, g. ote typagoy, maguyéyove tc, while I was writing, a certain person 
came up ; évexontouny ta MOK TOU eFeiy, 1 was often hindered from com- 
ing, Rom. 15: 22; ywgis ragaPodns ovum zhuhev vvtore, without a parable he 
[Jesus] was not accustomed to speak to them, Matt. 13: 24. 


Note 1. From the poverty of forms in some cases, the Imperf. is used 
as the Aorist, e. g. in ay, ey, txdve, etc. ; and vice versa, from the like 
cause, the Aor. for the Imperfect, as torn, 7102, etc. 


(5) The Pirurerrecr denotes an action which was already 
completed when another began, or while another was carried on ; 
as Ove éveyougev, magayeyove tg, when I had written, one came up. 


Nortel. This, like the Imperf., relates to the past time. The differ- 
ence between them is, that the Imperf. denotes action wnfinished when some- 
thing else occurred, while the Pluperf. denotes action completed when 
something else occurred. But the Aorist, likewise, is not unfrequently 
employed in the same sense with the Pluperfeet; and in the poets, the 
former in a majority of cases occupies the place of the latter. So little 
are the metes and bounds of theory regarded practically, by even the best 
of Greek writers. Indeed, the Pluperf. seems to be a variety in the forms 
of the verb, rather from choice than from necessity ; and so to admit of 
many departures from strictness of rule as to its usage. 


(6) The Aorisr (Ist and 2nd) is employed as the name im- 
ports, to designate past time indefinitely, i. e. without any special 
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reference to any other transaction or time; and is therefore the 
most common historic or narrative tense. 


E. g. of “Eldnves évinnoay tovs Iegoas. 

Nore 1. In narration, the Perf. is often exchanged with the Aorist. 
This is said to indicate completed action, in such cases ; while the Aor. is 
represented as marking only momentary past occurrences. In many cases 
this can be made out; in many others it seems to be merely imaginary. 
The fact that the Aor. not unfrequently is employed, like the Pres. and 
Perf., in general propositions, and to designate what happened often and cus- 
tomarily, is sufficient to shew, that its momentary signification is owing rath- 
er to the nature of the case than of the tense ; e. g. 6 Swxeatys edidake . . - 
éuio'9t, Socrates taught, i. e. was accustomed to teach, without any reward ; 
ot Ilégouu éwohguicay me0Ftuwe, the Persians made war, i. e. often or usual- 
ly made war, promptly ; and so oftentimes. Is not the exchange of the 
Perf. with the Aorist, and of the latter with the Present, (for this often 
happens), rather to be attributed to the love of variety in manner, than to 
the tenuous distinctions which grammarians, of late, are prone to seek for, 
and to insist on, in the tenses ? 


(7) The Furure (1st and 2nd) designates an action to take 
place at any future period indefinitely ; as yoewm, I shall or will 
write. Exactly when I shall do this, is not marked by the verb. 


Nore 1. When the Greeks wished to make a definite future, they ad- 
ded other words to indicate it. The auxiliary verb ué4Aw with the Inf. 
mode following it, is a very common method of designating the purpose 
of immediate action ; as uéhdw youpsuy, scripturus sum, i. e. I shall imme- 
diately commence writing. 

Note 2. In the active voice there is but one Future. In the passive 
and middle voices, however, two actual futures (first and second) are pos- 
sible; and sometimes they are in fact employed, although it is seldom 
that both are equally common. There is no difference in the sense of 
them, so far as time is marked by them. But there is still an additional 
Fut., in the passive, yet to be considered. 


(8) The Pavio-posr Furure seems to be to future time, 
what the Pluperf. and the Perfect are to past time. It commonly 
mnarks an action which is yet future, but which will be past (Fucu- 
rum exactum) before something else will occur. 

BE. g. “If such a guardian shall be appointed over the commonwealth, 
Teléws xexoopnoeta, it will have been perfectly set in order.” 


Nore 1. Its similarity to the Perfect to which it is allied, (for in 
respect to form it appears to be derived from it), consists in its often de- 
Signating continued or lasting action or state; e. g. aed THs ong prdtas weu- 
yjoouor, I shall always be mindful of your Sriendship. 
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Note 2. Verbs that have such Perfects as are often or ususally em- 
ployed in the sense of the Preseni, employ the 3d Future as the common 
Future ; e. g. Ashedpetou, xextyoount, are often so employed. And besides 
all this, the Attics in many verbs employ Fut. 3d in the same way as they 
would employ the ordinary Fut. passive, and in alternation with it. In 
some verbs it seems to be the emphatic Future ; and hence it is employed 
when the speedy performance of a thing is indicated; as poate, xot 
mergasetat, speak the word, and it shall be done forthwith, literally, it shall 
have been done, which of course indicates strongly the meaning given. 


§$ 51. Tenses in the derived Modes. 


(1) The rules above given in respect to tense apply principal- 
ly to the Ind. mode, and are chiefly designed for this. It is true, 
however, that in the Perf. and Future the usual regard is paid to 
tense in the other modes. But, 


(2) In the derived modes (Subj., Opt., Imp., Inf.), the Pre- 
sent and Aorists do not of themselves mark any time, but depend 
on the Ind. with which they are connected, and on the context, to 
mark it. 


- ' 

Nore 1. Recent grammarians however aver, that the Present is com- 
monly employed to mark continued, and the Aorists momentary, action ; 
e. g. yalenov 10 mosiv, TO Oé xehsiour OgdLoY, it is hard to do, but easy to 
command, where zovety (Inf. Pres.) denotes continued action, but xelevoae 
momentary. And so in many cases. But does this depend on the na- 
ture of the tense, or on the nature of the case 2. +Buttmann confesses that 
it depends, for the most part, not on facts themselves, but merely on the 
views of the speaker or writer, and that therefore, in innumerable in- 
stances, it is a matter of indifference whether the Pres. or the Aorist is 
employed. Of course, if this statement be correct, the distinction in ques- 
tion cannot be worth much. 


a 


(3) The Participle of the Aorist is to be excepted from the 
remark in No. 2; inasmuch as this always has a Praeterite sense, 
and in many cases altogether coincides with the Part. of the Per- 
fect. 


Nore 1. Here again Rost distinguishes between the momentary sig- 
nification of the Aor. Part. and the continuance implied by the Perf. Par- 
ticiple. As in case of the tenses of the verb above, this may sometimes 
be true ; but the fact that the Aor. Part. is often employed in the room of 
the Perfect one, shows that the distinction cannot be a very marked one. 


(4) The Imper. Perfect is seldom employed, except in those 
cases, where the Perf. Indic. is used as a, Present ; when, of course, 
10 
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it is also employed as a Present. The 3d pers. pass. of the Im- 
per. Perfect has an energic or intensive power ; e. g. memergaodw, 
let it be tried, i. e. try it then. 


Genrrat Remarks. It is confessed, by the best grammarians, that 
the rules respecting the tenses are not always observed, even by the most 
accurate writers; particularly when they employ (as they often do) the 
Aorists for the Perfect, and specially for the Imperfect. Besides ; in a 
narration of the past, the Present is often employed instead of the Aorist 
or historic tense. In a word, whatever niceties of thought or expression 
may have guided the writer, on many occasions, in the choice of his 
tense, (and mere euphony often did guide him), the context and scope 
are the best rules for understanding and translating the sense. 


§ 52. Division and distinction of the tenses. 


(1) The tenses are divided into primary and secondary or his- 
toric. The primary tenses are the Present, Future, and Per- 
rect; the secondary are the Imperrect, PLuperrecr, and Ao- 
RISTS. 


Norte 1. To conjugate a verb, is to recount its primary tenses in the 
first person. These are called primary, because they are the ground- 
forms of all others. The secondary tenses are all derived, and all are of- 
ten called by one general name, i. e. Praeterites, Moreover, as they are 
often, and for the most part, employed in narration, they are also named 
historic tenses. 


(2) The distinctions which serve to mark the different tenses 
(and also voices), are variations of the endings, or of the beginning 
and ending, and sometimes of the interior of the word itself, (as in 
the case of the Imperf. and 2nd Aorist); by means of which any 


one tense is definitely known. The distinctions of the beginning 
and ending are as follows: 


Active. Passive. Middle. 
Pres. —w — ouas like 
Impf. é—ov é — ouny 
Perf. 1. -§ — a or xe -E— mae the 
Pluperf. 1. | é-s— éevorxeey | é-— — anv Passive 
Perf. 2. -E— & : 
Pluperf. 2. | é-«— ew | 
Fut. 1 gone —O7joouoe | — oouae 
Aor. 1. é— 00. éE— Ony é— oauny 
Fut. 2, —w | — joopae — ovpae 
Aor. 2. é— ov E—ny | é — ouny 
Fut. 3. wanting. | “E— OCouae. | wanting 
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Nore |. Cases like s-e mark a double augment, i. e. one in the first, 
and another in the second, syllable of a word. The designation —s in oth- 
er cases, denotes that some consonant (pro re natd) is to supply the place 
of the hyphen, so as to make reduplication. 


Nore 2. It will be seen, that all the secondary tenses have an augment 
(not a reduplication) ; and that these only have it. Jt will also be seen, 
that the primary tenses are distinguished by the endings only ; excepting 
the Perfect, and its derivate the 8d Fut., which have also a reduplication, and 
retain it through all the modes. Besides these distinctions, there are others ; 
viz., that the 3d pers. dual of the Indic. in the primary tenses, is always of 
the same form as the 2nd person (—oy —oy), but in the secondary tenses it 
is different (-oy —yv); and moreover, the primary tenses in the 8d pers, 
plural all end in -o1; while the secondary ones all end in —». 


§$ 53. Augment. 


(1) This word is employed by grammarians in a technical sense, 
and does not mean every and any accession to the original root of a 
verb, but an accession at the beginning of it, as a characteristic of 
certain tenses, etc. 

Nore 1. In the use which I here make of the word, I distinguish it 
from reduplication (§ 54), which is also an addition to the beginning of a 
word ; for I employ it always as meaning either the prosthetic ¢, or its 


equivalent in the prolonged time of a vowel, in case the verb begins with 
a vowel that may be prolonged. 


(2) When a verb begins with a consonant, the augment ¢ makes 
a syllable by itself, and is therefore called in this case, the syllabic 
augment ; but when the verb begins with a vowel, this ¢ in some 
way or other is made to coalesce with that vowel, and to pro- 
long its sound; and then (from the effect which it produces) it is 
called the temporal augment. Both of these species of augment 
are limited to the Ind. mode only. 


(3) Syniazic Avemenr. All verbs beginning with a conso- 
nant, take this in all the secondary tenses. 
E. g. tintw, t-tuntor" youga, t-yoawa, etc. 


Nore 1. But frequently the verbs uéddw, Botdouet, Suva, (special- 
ly in the Attic), take 7 instead of « for the syllabic augment; e. g. suédjoe, 
qbovdnIny, ndvyduny, etc. This usage is occasionally found in the N. 
‘Testament. 


(4) Temporat avucment. When verbs begin with a vowel or 
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diphthong, the prosthetic é is made to coalesce with them, so far as 
the laws of coalescence and contraction permit ; viz., (a) The tem- 
poral augment causes a change in the first syllable of all verbs begin- 
ning with @, €, 0, a2, 00, and short 4, v. E. ¢g. 


w 
— w, as olxtilw, @xrefor 
£ "9 


a goes into 9, as &yw, you ou ‘ DUT 

a — 4, as aigéw, HoEor i — i, as ixereven, “inérevoy 
é — | n, as ddnilo, wlmefov vv — vu as vsgila, vfeuov 
0 —  @,as Omthew, wutdeor 


Nore 1. A number of verbs, e. g. Zo, ga, Ehxw, Egnm, &FiLa, Exouct, 
éoyatoucs, and a few others (noted in the lexicons), take ev (instead of the 
usual 7) for their augmented syllable ; as Imperf. eizoy from éyw; Perf. 
soyacucs from goyafoucs, etc. ; thus following the usual contraction of é 
into 0. 

Nore2. For the most part, verbs beginning with @ or o« followed by 
a vowel, reject the temporal augment; as ai, diov* otaxile, otaxfov. A 
few receive the augment, as asidm, Hsvdor. 


Nore 3. In the case of verbs with i and v for their first syllable, the 
é prosthetic assimilates and coalesces, so as to prolong the quantity. 


(6) Verbs beginning with diphthongs av and ev, change them to 
nu when they are augmented ; but often they admit no augment. 


E. g. avsave, ntSovor svyoucn, nuzouny, but also svzounr. In the N. 
Test. this usage is variable. 


(c) Verbs beginning with », a, é, ov, %, ¥, generally admit no 
augment, because the first syllable is already prolonged. 


Norte 4. Some few verbs beginning with vowels, admit the syllabic 
augment; e, g. @dsw, éoFovy ; and so the irregular Perfects Zoe, fodne, 
tooya. ‘The verbs ogaw and ayvotyw take both the syllabic and temporal 
augment in some of their tenses: e. g. Imperf. éwgwy, avémyor, Aor, 1. 
avémsa, avimya, Ewouxc, etc. Some of the derivates of ayolyw have, in the 
N. Test., in some cases, even a triple augment; e. g. 7rs@zFn, nveodser. 
A syllabic augment is found in xeteayoor, John 19: 31,3 plur, 2 Aor. pass. 
of xetoyyuus ; and a double one in amsxateota Oy, Matt, 12:13; in qretyeo- 
ds, 2 Cor. 11:1; andin some other cases. 


(5) The syllabic augment is often omitted in the Pluperfect, not 
only in poetry and in the Jonic, but also in common Greek ; and in 
the N. Test. this is the prevailing usage. 


In the Imperf. and Aorists, however, it is seldom if ever omitted, ex- 
cept in poetry. But yo7y is, in prose, often used for tony. 


GENERAL Remark. In all cases of augment, it is easy to see that 
there is but one simple principle, viz., the addition of ¢; and all the changes 
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made by augment have reference merely to the various modes of adding 
this prosthetic s; which either makes a syllable by itself, or is contracted 
with the succeeding vowel, or else assimilates and coalesces, as the case 
may require. 


§ 54. Reduplication. 


(1) When verbs begin with a single consonant, or with a mute 
followed by a liquid, the Perfect and its derivates (Pluperf. and 
Paulo-post Future), receive a REDUPLICATION at the beginning, 
which consists of the vowel ¢ with the first consonant of the original 
verb prefixed. 


, ' > r , , r ’ 
E. g. tuntm, té-tupa, E-TE-TUPELY, TE-TUWOMOL' YOUPA, /E-YOUPU. 


(2) Exceptions. (a) Verbs beginning with a double conso- 
nant or two consonants which are not a mute and a liquid, can take 
only the syllabic augment. 

E. g. omelow, tomagna’ Eevow, éévoya’ waldo, Ewalua Sylow, enhanc. 

Nore 1. But pret makes usuynuor, and xtaowcy makes xéxtnuct, con- 
trary to this rule. 


Nore 2. Verbs beginning with yy (although with a mute and a liquid) 
conform to the rule in No, 2; e. g. Perf. éyymo.omou ; and those with yd 
and £2 usually (not always) conform to it. 


(6) Verbs beginning with @ admit no reduplication, but receive 
the syllabic « and double the g. 


E. g. dantw, téagu. In like manner they double it, in all the aug- 
mented secondary tenses ; as Imperf. ¢gdantoy, etc. 


(c) Some verbs beginning with 4, take é¢ instead of reduplica- 
tion. 

E. g. douBava, sngo hayzovo, ewayyor déyw (1 gather), siheywou and 
6éa, si-onxa is analogous. yen Aor. 1 retains the « in John8: 4, xate- 
Ang Fn ; and so in old Ionic. 


Remark. It should be noted by the reader, that the Pluperfect has in 
reality a double accession, viz., the syllabic augment, and also the redupli- 
cation, when verbs begin with a consonant. 


f 


§ 55. Altic reduplication. 


(1) This is so called, not because it is used nowliere but in the 
Attic dialect, for it is even most common in the old epic dialect ; 
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but because the Attics frequently employed it, and for the sake of 
distinction. It consists in repeating the two first letters of a Verb 
beginning with a vowel, (4, €, or 0,), before some of the derived 
tenses, specially the Perfect. 


E. g. dysiow, &y-nysguar éuém, éu-nuexar dgittH, d9-aguza* ofe (—=o0- 
dw), 00-wda. 

Nore 1. The student will observe here, that the Attic, reduplication 
is prefived to the temporal augment of the verb in the Perfect, and that this 
temporal augment remains as usual. Butstill some change in the verb it- 
self is often introduced on account of the Attic reduplication ; inasmuch 
as the second syllable arver this reduplication is generally (but not always) 
made short ; ©. g. adel, al-nlupor dnote, ax-jnoe éhevdo, &-nluta, ete. 
On the other hand, égzida, éo-7jgsimu, etc. 


(2) In the epic, the 2 Aor. frequently has the Attic reduplica- 
tion; in which case the temporal augment is prefiwed to the redu- 
plication. 


E. g. dow, Aor. 2 Roagor' t&yo, iyayor ; which last is introduced even 
into common prose. The reduplication here (as elsewhere) extends through 
ALL the modes. 


\ 


§ 56. Augment in compound verbs. 


(1) Generat Rute. When a verb is compounded with a 
separable preposition, the augment comes between this and the verb ; 
but when it is compounded with other words, the augment is usual- 
ly (not always) prefixed. 


E. g. teocpégm, weocégegov. The final vowel of prepositions is drop- 
ped. in such cases; e. g. a&nongurw, anémgumoy: excepting in megé and 
100, aS MEQIBHAAM, TEQLEBUALOY* TOOTEUTTM, TEOETEUTOY, (Usually With crasis 
in the case of 1190, as oeoUmeumoy). As to denominative verbs, i. e. those 
derived from nouns, even when these nouns themselves are compounded, 
the augment often precedes, as eytidixéw (from evtidiog), jvtSixouy 5 but 
in other cases it does not precede, as éyxauucte (from éyxeuoy), Impertf. 
évexauiotoy. ‘This different practice sometimes appears in the same verb, 
as éyyto, jyyinon and éveyinoa, etc.; and even when the verb is com- 
pounded with a preposition, in a few cases this variable usage is practised, 
e. g. xadetOuw, exad_evdoy and xordnvdoy. 


Nore 1, _ Several verbs with prepositions take a double augment; e. 
8. aveyouce, nveyounr® évoxlia, nrazhovy. So also Sioexorvéw (as if it were 
acompound), édujxovour, Ssdunxovnnee. 


(2) Verbs compounded with ev and dve— take the temporal aug- 
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ment after these, if a vowel follows which is capable of it; other- 
wise, (i. e. if an immutable vowel or a consonant follows), then the 
augment stands at the beginning of the word. 


E. g- svegyetéa, eunoyétnon Svougsctéo, Svonoéotovy ; on the other 
hand, evrvyéw, nitiznou’ Svotrzéw, svotdynoo: dvownéw, éuvcwrovr. 


§ 57. Preservation and omission of augment, etc. 


(1) All that is augment, belongs only to the Ind. mode; all 
that is reduplication (Attic as well as common), remains unchanged 
through all the modes. 


(2) The syllabic augment is often, (in the N. Test. usually), 
omitted before the Pluperfect; and in poetry, the Imperfect and 
Aorist also omit it not unfrequently. 

(3) The temporal augment is also often omitted in poetry, and 
in the prose of the Ionians ; and this, even in the Perfect, as oéxy- 


jece, 


§ 58. Limitation of the use of the tenses. 


(1) The Imperfect and Pluperfect exist only in the Ind. mode. 


(2) No Future is ever used in the Subj. and Imper. modes, in 
- good classic Greek. 


But in the N. Test. we have xavdncwucr, 1 Cor. 13: 8, xegdyInowytan 
1 Pet. 3: 1, coxecInooueda 1 Tim. 6: 8, all Fut. 1st pass. of the Subjunc. 
form. 


(3) The Perfect is seldom used in the Subj., Opt., and Imp. 
active; indeed it is almost never used in these cases, except where 
the Perf. (1st or 2nd) has the sense of the Present; see $ 50. 3 
Note 1, 2. 

(4) Two Futures of the same verb are never used in the Active 
or Middle voice. Barytone verbs whose character is not a liquid, 
have only Fut. 1; those whose character is a liquid, have only 
what is called Fut. 2. 

(5) The Paulo-post or 3d Future is used only m the Passive. 
Even here it is formed in only a few cases. Verbs with a liquid 
for their character, and-nearly all which take merely a temporal 
augment, entirely exclude it. 
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6) The 2 Aorist (active and middle), and 2 Perfect, both of 
which can be formed only from the original and simple root of a verb, 
are not in actual use, and indeed are not forimed at all, in far the 
greater number of Greek verbs. 


Aor. 1 and Perf. 1 are the tenses most employed, when the sense of 
the Aor. and of the Perf. is required. When Perf. 2 is used, the predomi- 
nant sense is intransitive. In epic poetry, however, the forms of Perf. 2 
are predominant, and Perf. 1 is rarely employed, except in Verba Pura, 
where Perf. 2 could not usually be formed. 


Nearly all verbs with —» pure in the ground-form, (i. e. whose 
final —w in the Ist pers. of the Present is preceded by a vowel), ex- 
clude both the Aor. 2 and Perf. 2, (and of course Pluperfect 2.) 


All verbs of three or more syllables, which are derived ones and end in —em 
—éo —dw —s0w —ivw —alvw —afw —ifw; also such as are formed from nouns 
by -cow -1ttw —AAw ; utterly exclude these tenses, (and usually exclude 
Aor. 2 passive also); for they can be formed only from primitive roots, 
and therefore can never belong to merely derivate verbs. And further ; 
they are more usually (but not always) formed from such primitives as 
have an augmented form of the Pres, and Imperfect; (see § 65. 11.) 


(7) The Aor. 2 passive is scarcely ever employed, when there 
is inuse an Aor. 2 active of the same verb. 


Note 1. Verba pura, and those with 2, 5, ® for their character, form 
no Aor. 2 passive, four or five verbs only excepted ; see § 66. 8. Note 2. 
See also Note 1. 


! 
Remark. Of course the number of verbs that have an actual Aor. 2 
(active and middle), and Perf. 2 with Pluperf. 2, is in reality small in the 
Greek language. Seldom, indeed, are both Aorists used at the same 
time ; and when they are, one of them is the predominant one, and the 
second is either peculiar to a dialect or to some author, 


(8) Scareely any verb in the Greek language has all its possible 
forms in use ; and many admit but very few forms into actual usage. 
How many tenses, etc., are employed in any particular case, must 
be found by reading Greek authors, or by consulting lexicons. 


§ 59. Inflection in the derived Modes. 


(1) The Subj. of all tenses follows the mode of inflexion in the 
primary tenses of the Indicative, in its distinctive terminations. 


E. g. the 3d pers. dual ends here in -ov (not -7y), and the 3d pers. plu- 
ral ends in -ov, Pass. -ra1, as in the Indicative. 
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(2) The Optative ofall tenses follows the modes of inflection in 
the secondary tenses of the Indicative, in its distinctive terminations. 


: E.g. the 3d pers. dual is-y; and the 3d pers. sing. and plural ends 
in -to. From this resemblance to the Opt., are to be excepted Aor. 1 and 
2 of the Indic. passive, which have a form sui generis. 


(3) The Subjunctive employs only the long vowels «, 7 (1), be- 
fore the personal endings in each tense ; which distinguishes it from 
the Indic. flexions. 

(4) The Optative employs ov or ec before the personal endings. 

(5) The Imper. has only the 2d and 3d persons. The 3d pers. 
dual is distinguished from the second; e. g. -ov, 3d pers. -wy. 

(6) All participles are declined as adjectives. See § 35. 


Nore 1. Contractions in verbs make occasional variations from some 
of these general principles. 


§ 60. Votces. 


(1) These are the active, passive, and middle. 


Nore 1. The word voice means of itself, merely sound or word. But 
being joined with the adjectives active, passive, or middle, it designates the 
various modes in which a word is inflected, in order to give it the various 
meanings designated by these words. 


(2) Tue active voice designates action which is performed 
by the agent or subject of the verb in relation to some object; or 
else a state or condition which belongs to that agent. In the first 
case, the verb is called transitive, or active-transitive ; in the second 
(where state or condition merely is designated), it is called intran- 
sitive, because the affirmation which it contains relates merely to 
the agent or subject of the verb, and is not performed by him in re- 
lation to another object. The active voice comprizes both transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs. 

(3) Tue passive vorce is a form of the verb designed to sig- 
nify, that the subject of the verb is also the odyect of the action indi- 
‘cated by it. 

E. g. timtouow, I am beaten; in which case the action terminates on 
the subject of the verb, while the agent is not brought to view. On the 


contrary, the active voice presents the agent himself as the subject of the 
verb, and indi¢ates, by some complement that follows it, the object on 


11 
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which the action designated terminates. In order that the passive voice 
should be definitely marked, it is furnished nearly throughout with forms 
that are peculiar to itself, or at least, differing from those in the active 
voice; and when it is desired that the agent should be designated from 
which the action proceeds, this is done in Greek by a noun in the Gen. 
with ind, 790s, or mage before it, or by a noun in the Dative without 
any preposition. 


(4) Tue mippxe voice is distinguished from the Active by its 
forms, and generally by its signification ; from the Passive, in part 
by its forms, but more particularly by its significations. . In gener- 
al it may be said to have a reflexive sense ; i. e. the subject of the 
verb is the agent, (and so far the verb is like the Active) ; but this 
same subject is also the object, (and so far the verb resembles the 
Passive). On this account this voice is called the middle voice. 

(5) In making out the reflerive sense of the Middle, however, 
the student must not suppose that in general it is directly reflexive. 


Nore 1. It is only in respect to a few actions, and these principally 
in regard to one’s own person, that the Middle is usually employed in 
the direct reflexive sense ; e. g. Aovouer, I wash myself. In most verbs the 
active voice is used with the reflexive pronoun, guauvtdy, éxvtoy, etc., in 
the same manner as in English; e. g. émoauveiy Eattor, to praise himself, 


(not éxaiverdar, only to be praised); aoxtsivew éavtoy, to kill himself, 
(not axotsiver Par, only to be killed). 


(6) The usual sense of the middle voice, is to express action which 
has a RELATION to one’s self, or of which one’s self ts an object, either 
nearer or somewhat more remote; viz. an action done for or in re- 
spect to one’s self, or for one’s own advantage, gratification, use, etc. 


E. g. ‘ Besides necessary evils, men rgoomogifortas Etec, PROCURE others 
FOR THEMSELVES } oitovmud ce tovto, 1 asK this of thee FOR MYSELF; 
éxhovoduny té 1&9, T BEWAILED sorrows FOR MYSELF, i. €. my own sor- 
rows, or sorrows which related to myself. And this use of the verb is 
susceptible of a multitude of nice gradations and distinctions, which can 
be learned only by practice. E.g. where one participates in the object 
affected by the action which the verb marks, or that object belongs to him 
the middle voice may be employed; as éhovcurto tHe yeious, they washed 
their hands, i.e. the hands belonging to them; Kigog éxaisuto toy Lngor, 
Cyrus smote his thigh, i.e. the thigh belonging to himself. 


(7) Actions done by the command, desire, or procurement of 
others, may be expressed by the middle voice. 


E ; 
E. g. ‘The Greeks MOLNTHMEVOL, HAVING CAUSED TO BE MADE FOR THEM- 
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SELVES their images, set them up at Delphos, etc. So also: Cyrus had 
armour... which his grandfather éxenointo, HAD CAUSED TO BE MADE, etc. 
AWatacFar vidy, TO PROCURE one’s son TO BE TAUGHT. 


(8) In many verbs of the middle voice, the relation of the action 
expressed to the agent is so feeble and indistinct, that it cannot well 
be made out, or at least cannot well be expressed in the English lan- 
guage. In some others, the Middle has plainly and merely an ac- 
tive sense. 

E.g. The army megovovtar tov m0taUdy, PASSES OVER the river. All the 
soldiers jyahovto xal evmyotyto, REJOICED AND FEASTED. Simply active 


appear to be iWsoFos to see; anopatverdas to demonstrate ; magexer To, 
to present, and so of not a few others. 


Remark 1, The learner must not suppose that all verbs have a mid- 
dle voice, even where one is possible ; for this is far from being the case. 
The only way, however, to ascertain what verbs have and what have not 
one, is by usage and a good lexicon. 


Remark 2. To deny the appropriate and peculiar sense of the mid- 
dle voice, because it sometimes deflects from it, would be no more reason- 
able than to deny the sense of the passive voice, because some of its tens- 
es are often to be rendered actively. Popular usage almost always makes 
variations of this sort in any language. 


§ 61. Community and interchange of tenses, between the passive 
and middle voices, etc. 


(1) It will be seen, at first view, by inspecting the paradigm of 
the verb, that the Middle has, throughout all the tenses peculiar to 
itself, a passive costume ; i.e. the endings and flexion are alike in 
the Middle and Passive. ‘There is also much interchange of mean- 
ing, as well as similarity of forms, between these voices. 

(2) The Present, Imperf., Perf., and Pluperf. passive and 
middle, are one and the same as to form, the middle having here no 
form peculiar to itself. When any one of these tenses is used in a 
middle or ina passive sense, can be determined only by the tenor of 
the passage. 

(3) The Middle has only the Futures and Aorists of a form pe- 
culiar to itself. These are generally employed in the peculiar sense 
of the Middle, but not always so. 


Nore 1. When a verb was pollysyllabic, the Greeks, in order to 
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avoid thé cacophony of the long Fut. passive, often employed Fut. 1. 
Middle in the same sense ; and sometimes (but not often) in dissyllabic 
and monosyllabic verbs ; e. g. aopednoovtas, they shall be profited ; pvdus- 
exon, he shall be guarded ; Bhoyoueda, we shall be injured, ete. 


Nore 2. So Aor. 2 was, in a few cases, used in a passwe sense ; €. g. 
oxsodo, xatéazEto, éhimoyto, etc., used passively. 


(4) On the other hand, the Aorists passive very often have, in 
many verbs, the same sense as the Middle. “ 


E. g. Katexdidny, [laid myself down ; xoynPntr, put thyself to sleep, 
etc. It should be understood, of course, that the regular middle form of 
such verbs as employ the Aorist passive in a middle sense, is wanting or 
is obsolete. The Passive in such cases is resorted to, as being nearest 
allied on the whole to the Middle ; although indeed in this particular in- 
stance, the Aorists passive have in reality the form of the Active. 


§ 62. Interchange between the Active and Middle. 


(1) We have already seen ($ 60. 8), that the Middle in many 
cases, cannot be distinguished as to sense from the Active; or at 
least that our language will not permit us to make any difference in 
translating it. 

(2) In many verbs the Fut. active is obsolete, or very rarely 
employed ; and in such cases the 1 Fut. Middle is commonly em- 
ployed ; specially of such verbs as have not an appropriate Middle 
sense. 


E. g. Ouvscoouar, yehaoouct, cooucs, etc. 


§ 63. Deponent Verbs. 


(1) There are a large number of verbs in Greek, which with 
passive or middle forms only have an active meaning. 'These are 
called peronen’ Verss, (inasmuch as they lay aside or dispense 
with the more usual forms of the verbs); and they are sometimes 
declined principally after the model of the Passive, and sometimes 


of the Middle. 


E. g. aeprxvsouct, apéiSouot, ccpixdouny, Middle deponent ; Stvouou, Sv- 
yn Ijoouo, €uy79nr, Passive deponent. 

Nore 1, But let it be noted, that some of the forms, particularly the 
Perf. pass, and Aor. 1 passive, may have a passive sense, pro re nata. 
Kspegially, may, Aor. 1 pass, have such a sense, when there is a form in 
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the Aor. 1 Middle; e.g. Bictfouow, éBiaccuny I forced, *Sieo9qv I was 
forced, 


$ 64. Simple and augmented Roots of Verbs. 


(1) A great number of verbs in the Greek language appear in 
the Present and Imperf, in a form augmented, i. e. fuller than that 
which the other tenses would lead us to suppose they originally had. 
But whatever may have been the fact in regard to this, it greatly 
aids us in the analysis and synthesis of verbs, to assume the princi- 
ple in question. 


E. g. all the other tenses of tUtw, appear to be derived from the sim- 
ple root tizw, In most cases the simple form of the Present (where an 
augmented one is in use), is no longer extant as actually employed. But 
stillin a few cases two forms are in use; e. g. Aeiaw and Anew, tw and 
éodio, etc. On this ground, and principally because of its great utility to 
the learner of grammar, simple roots are always supposed to have ex- 
isted, where augmenied ones are found to be actually employed. The 
derivate tenses can then be formed with great ease, when the simple root 
is once known. oe 


(2) There are a great variety of ways in which verbs become 
augmented in the Present. The more usual ones are, to double the 
characteristic letter, or to add another consonant to the simple char- 
acter of the rcot, or to prolong the vowel which precedes it. 


Nortel. Characteristic letter or character (yagayryo) of a verb, is the 
technical name which is given to one or more consonants or vowels that 
immediately precede the final - of the 1st pers sing. Present; e. g. in Aéy- 
@, TURT-O, THTO-O, LU-W, TYLE-W, POVEU-W, 7, MT, OF, V, H, EV, are char acters of 
their respective verbs. 


Nore 2. A distinct enumeration of all the methods of augmenting 
the present can scarcely be made. The leading ones, however, are here 
suggested, merely to aid the student in understanding the nature of the 
subject hefore him ; e. g. $00, augn. yope * wvxen, muncouce * pegw, 

; ¢ 
Pogen : VEU, VEILLOLO) * 719%, WIgdonen,* otEgéw, otEgioxm * evg@, pugioxe * 
vé LO, veuedor* Jéxw, dana’ av&o, avtova’ Sexo, Selxyype’ hw, vow" 
vow, Yiyvacxer, etc. 


Nore 3. A large number of verbs have no augmented Present; viz., 
such as Aéy-@, dv-w, etc. Verba pura of this sort are usually incapable of 
Aor. 2, Perf., and Pluperf. 2; but in other respects they are easy models 
by which the student is to. learn the original and natural mode of forming 
tenses. Strictly speaking, these simple verbs only are regular verbs ; but 
inasmuch as a great number of verbs have roots augmented either by ad- 
ditional consonants or quantity of the vowel, and this augmentation extends 
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only to the Present and Imperfect, while the other tenses are regularly 
formed from the simple root, for convenience’ sake these are classed 


among the regular verbs. 


Nore 4. Ifthe student can in any case find the form of Aor. 2 or 
Perf. 2. active, it will of course present to him the original and simple 
root ; inasmuch as these tenses are derived only from such root. 


(3) It follows from what has been said above, that there are ma- 
ny verbs whose ground-form (i.e. Ist pers. sing. of the Present) 
differs from their simple root; so that the latter would not be re- 
cognized merely by the appearance of the Present which is now in 
actual use. Such verbs as obscure their original root by an alteration 
of the character in the actual Present, may be divided principally 
into four classes ; viz, 

(a) Verbs with character zz in the ground form; where the z 
is added in order to make the augmented form. Here the simple 
character may be either (, a, or ¢. 


E. g. Kotata from xoi8w, tintw from tine, éé¢ata from gegw. The 
reason why the original root is obscure in the Present of the first and last 
of these examples, is, that the adjectitious t in each case causes a change 
in the preceding # and q, i. e. it turnsthem into a; see § 10, R. 2. 


(6) Verbs with oo or zz in the Present, have mostly a y for 
their simple original character; but some have zor y; and a very 
few either tz, 0, or 0. 


Here the original and simple character is wholly obscured in the Pres- 
ent ; and the student can know which of all the letters just named consti- 
tutes it, only from some of the derivate tenses which develope it. Thus 
nouoow is the augmented form of reayw, poicow of poixw, Bijcow of Bizw ; 
all of which must have acommon character in the Future, viz. x before the 
formative -ow (in combination with o, and by an orthographical abridg- 
ment, written & =xo); see § 10, R. 6. The true roots therefore must be 
found by the 2 Aor. or 2 Perfect. As to the others, very few cases exist 
of the Present with oo or tr, having a simple character t, 5, or 3; and of 
these, mlacow, Fut. tlécw* neoow, Fut. waco, etc. are examples. Here 
we know from the Future with merely -cw (and not -§w), that the char- 
acter of the root could have been neither x, y, or zy, because these would 
make xo=& But whether the root has a 7, a 5, or a 3, cannot be deter- 
mined merely by the Future ; for before the ending of the Future (-ow), 
each of these letters would fall out ; § 10, R.6. Other tenses of course 
must determine; or if there are none, it cannot be determined unless some 
correlative nouns, etc., may lead to the knowledge of it. 


(c) Verbs with character  (—=o0); most of which have 0 for 
their character in the simple root ; but some have y. 
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E. g. ggato from pedda, ow from 350; but also xoatw from xoayo. 
A great proportion (but not all) of verbs in -cfor -i{@ have 0 for their sim- 
ple character. Most verbs in -¢w, which designate tone or sound (as xoé- 
be, otevacte, etc.) have y for their simple character. A few, such as u“@- 
nace, Baorage, etc., form the Fut. both in -cw and -f, and of course 
have either 6 or y as a simple character. A small number have yy as 
their original character; e. g. cadnif, Fut. cadniyéw, ete. 


(d) Verbs with 44 in the Present, have 4 merely as their origi- 
nal character; e. g. oréAdw, Fut. oredo. 


Gen. Remark. In all these classes of verbs, the ground-form is a 
model only for the Present and Imperf. of all the voices. Fut. 1 in -pw 
(70) always shews that the simple character of the root must have been 
a, 8, or p; Fat. 1 in -§@ (=xow) shews that the root must have had x, y, 
or z in it; Fut. 1 in -ow, shews that either t, 0, or 3 was in the root, and 
has been thrown out ({§ 10. R. 6); or else that the verb belongs to the 
class of verba pura, e. g. such as diw, Av-ow, etc. The student will see by 
this, that Fut. 1, (and of course all the tenses derived from it and conform- 
ing to it, i.e. Aor. 1, and Perf. with Pluperf. 1), cannot be relied on to 
trace any thing more than merely the class of mutes to which the charac- 
ter of a verb belongs. Which of the three letters in that class was the 
actual one in the root, must be decided either by Aor. 2, Perf. and Pluperf. 
2, or else by some of the kindred derivates, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., 
coming from the original stock or root. The 2 Aor., and Perf. with Plu- 
perf. 2, are all the tenses that necessarily retain the original character of 
the verb, in each of the three classes of mutes; all the other tenses either 
follow the ground-form where the character is obscured, or are changed by 
accession, or else are modelled after Fut. 1, which, as we have just seen, 
but partially developes the original character, 


$ 65. Formation of the tenses. 


(1) Strictly speaking every tense has its own appropriate char- 
acteristics, and is not derived from any other tense. 


But still, the analogy between some tenses is so great, as to the radical 
part of them (independently of augments and mere flexion-endings), that 
grammarians, for the sake of convenience and perspicuity, speak of some 
of them as derived from others. Of course in making out derivations in 
this way and on this principle, the nearest analogies should be followed. 


Primary Tenses in the Active Voice. 


(2) The primary tenses of course take the lead; and from 
these all the tenses in most common use are derivable. ‘The more 
unusual tenses are formed only from the original root, or its im- 
mediate derivates. 
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Nore 1. a speaking of the formation of a tense, the first person sin- 
gular only is meant; for all the other persons are easily derived from it 


by declension. 


§ 66. Formation of tenses in the Active Voice. 


(1) Tue Presenv is formed by uniting -w final with either the 
simple or augmented root of the verb. 


Nore 1. We have seen (§ 64) that in many cases there is an aug- 
mented root used only in the Present and Imperfect ; in many others there 
is only a simple one, e. g. ti-w, dv-a, ete. 


(2) Tue First Future is formed by adding -ow to the simple 
root ; and when the character is a mute, by subjecting that mute to 
such changes as the o in the formative syllable requires. 


Nore 1. The Future of verbs with 4, «, v, 9 for their character, and 
of contracts in -céw -é# -dw are not here included as they have peculiar- 
ities of their own, which will be stated in their proper place. 


Note 2. Ittustrrations. (1) All verba pura merely append —cw to 
the root; e. g.Avm, Avow' xelevo, xelstow, etc, (2) All verbs with a sim- 
ple and original consonant for their character in the Present, merely add 
—ow and conform the consonant as the o requires ; e. g. 


Now: No. 2. No. 3. 
heinw, Asi mex, mAcEw avUTO, avvcw 
' 
GBw, Pipa eyo, deo crevdw, orevow 
yougw, yoaww revyo, TEVEw TELOw, NEW 


In No. 1., all the mutes of course go into w before the o in -cw ; in No. 2, 
they all go into 4; in No, 3, they are all thrown out; see § 10, R. 6. The 
student will see, of course, that the Futures in each of these classes assume 
respectively the very same form ; and consequently, all the derivates from , 
the Future do the same; so that it matters not for any of these, which of 
the mutes is the character in the root, as the shape of the Future and its 
derivates does not depend on the quality or individual species of the mute, 
but on the class to which it belongs. (3) The same thing is true in regard 
to all verbs with character mrt (§ 64. 3, a); with oo or tr (§ 64 3. 6); with 
¢ (§ 64.3. c). The student has merely to find the simple mute that is in 


the original root, by the rules given him in § 64. 3, and then the Fut. is 
formed exactly as above. 


Nore 3. Quantity of the Future. (a) In verba pura, the vowel that 
precedes the ending —ow is regularly long. But verbs in —vw (and con- 
tracts in -aw —&w —be) admit of exceptions, which are noted in the lexi- 
cons. (b) Futures in -dow —iow —tow, coming from verbs whose charac- 
ter is ¢, oo, or tr, have always a short penult. 


N. B. No Fut. 2 exists in the Active voice, except in the case of verbs 
with a liquid for their character; and these have no Future 1. 
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(3) Tae Artic Furure. Futures of three or more syllables, 
having @, é, or ¢, before the ending —ow, reject the 6, and then are 
contracted (if capable of contraction) in the usual way. 


| Nore 1. This form of the future is called Attic, because it is princi- 
pally used in this dialect. Its formation and accentuation are for the most 
part obvious; e. g. BuiBasw, BiBcow (BiBam) contr. ABH, BuBes, BBG, etc., 
as in the contract verbs. So tegw, tedéow, (tedéw) TEAG, TeAEtG, TEASE, etC., 
as in the second class of contract verbs. But verbs in —/¢w cannot con- 
tract, and therefore they merely assume the accentuation of contracts; e. 
g. xouilor, xoulow, xouid, xouredis, xouuet, xourotuey, etc. The Fut. Middle is 
formed after the same analogy; e. g. BiBamou, Bid, BuBaton, etc. ; telov- 
{uote, TeAEL, Tehsitar, etc. ; xouLovuat, xomLEL, xourettat, etc. Polysyllabic verbs 
in —ifw, and verbs in —éw with Fut. -écw, usually take this Future, (in the 
a Test. verbs in -vfw nearly always); but verbs in -%¢w more seldom 

ave it. 


(4) Tue rirst Perrecr is the usual one; and ordinarily it 
has for its radical character the same form as the radical part of the 
Future, both as to its vowels and consonants, with the exception 
that it aspirates the two first classes of mutes (xt, B, @, % 7, 4) before 
its ending -é. Its distinctive character, therefore, consists in its re- 
duplication, and in the tense ending —¢ or —xa. 

Note 1, Ituusrrarions. (a) When the simple character is a, A, g, 
or %, 7, z, the student has merely to find his Future, by the rules in No. 2, 
and then the radical part of this (rejecting the —ow) with reduplication ad- 


ded, etc., and the making such changes in the mute-character as the final 
—a requires (§ 10. R. 5), will constitute the form of the Perfect. E. g. 


TUNTM, UY, TELUpA mheno, webu, nénheya 
Lino, héwo, héhegea. heyw, AeEw, Aeheyo. 
ToiBw, Toipw, Térovpa TEVYO, rEveo, TEvEv YO 
youpn, youwu, yéyoupa TAGOW, TaEW, TETHYH, etc. 


It is obvious in all these cases, that the mutes in the Future become aspi- 
rated in the Perfect, merely by reason of the final —a, § 10. R. 5. 


(b) In all other cases the Perfect receives the ending —xa; e., g. tlw, 
rétine hie, Aéhuncr Soxguw, Sedaxovxe’ and so where 1, 6, or # was the 
original character, as pout (poddm), méepoaxa nebIw, mérema, etc. 


Nore 2. A few of the Ist Perfects change the vowel e of the root in- 
too; e.g. méunw, méroupe ToErH, TétQopa’ xléntw, xexhopa. Some change 
einto «; as teémw, (tétoa@a), TEeTOKUmOL. 


Remark 1. Asthe Greek has so many Praeterites, the Perfect is less 
necessary than in some other languages. Accordingly, where the sound 
would be harsh or uncouth, it is dropped ; and this, sometimes, even when 
there is no Perf.2. In such cases the Aorist is employed in its room. 
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Rem.2. Inthe N. Test. (and also in the Sept.), the 3 pers. plur, of the 
Perf, sometimes ends in —ay; e. g. éyvanoy, sonny, EnQanKey. This is 
sometimes found in other Greek, 


(5) Tur Seconp Prerrect (formerly called Perfect Middle), | 
is commonly made by prefixing the usual reduplication, ete. 5 add- 
ing —« (not «) to the original root ; and prolonging in general the 
penult vowel when it is originally short. 


Nove 1. Illustrations. E. g. djdo, 1édnda, pevyw, mepevya, ete. 5 
with a penult vowel originally long. When the Present is an augmented 
form, the original form must be found by the rules in § 64 ; as in Anco, 
nexhyye (from mAnyw) potcow, mépgixa (from poinn): ofa, dade (from 

da), ete. An example of a prolonged vowel, is Fudlw, Suda, Iya, (o 
into 7). 

Nore 2. The diphthong ae in the root, or @ long merely by position, 
in Perf. 2 goes into 7; e. g. dalw, dednu Sali, té0yie. But « preceded 
by a vowel or by ¢ in Perf. 2nd, remains (i. e. does not go into 7 as above), 
and becomes long by nature, e.g. &yvuue (yw), tayo" xoatw (xoaya), xéx- 
Quy a. 


(6) Many Perfects 2nd, however, do not follow the general rule 
as to their penult, but take o or o+ as penult vowel-sounds, by a com- 
mutation of vowels. E. ¢. 


Verbs with o in Perfect 2, are, (a) Verbs which have e in their root; as 
dégxw, dédogxe. (b) Verbs with a liquid for their character, having e& in 
the root; as pUsigw, épFoga. And, (c) Where o was in the original root, 
it remains ; as xoatw (xdmw), xexoma. 


Verbs with ov in Perf. 2, are Verba Muta which have vin the root ; e. g. 
Aetmcw, Aéhourcee’ stuw, Source. 


Nore 1. But ifthe tic reduplication (§ 55) is employed, the second 
syllable after it (which is usually the penult of Perf. 2), commonly be- 
comes short, (see § 55, Note 1); e. g. axovw, axijxoa. 


Remarx. All derivate verbs, and very many others, have no Perf. 2. 


It can be formed only from primitives, It more generally has an intransi- 
tive meaning ; see § 58. 6. 


Secondary Tenses in the Active Voice. 


(7) ‘These are the Imperf., Pluperf., and the Aorists. 


(8) ‘Tue Imperr. is formed from the Present, by changing —w 
into —ov, and prefixing the augment. 


In the Alexandrine dialect, the 3d pers. plur. of the secondary tenses 
{-o»), is often made by -ocay; e. g. jAGooay, épayoouy, xatehinooar, éxol- 
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voooty, etc. Tn the N. Test. (and Byzantine historians) the like forms oc- 
cur; e.g. e{ohvotioay Rom. 3:13; tizoouy (for eiyoy) in some Codd. John 
15: 22; wagekeBooay 2 Thess. 3: 6. f 


(9) Tue Pxurerr. is formed from the Perfect, by chang- 
ing —a of the ending into ev and prefixing usually (but not in the 
N. Test.) the augment. 


(10) Tue rirst Aorisr is formed from the Future, by chang- 
ing its final —w into —a, and prefixing the augment. 


Nore 1. A few anomalous verbs which are not liquids, form Aor. 1. 
in —o (not -o«;) e. g. tno from xoiw, teva from yéw, toosve from evo. 


(11) Tue secoyp Aortst is formed from the simple root, by 
suffixing —ov and prefixing the augment; as tUnz@ (c’mw), érunoy. 
Such is the general principle ; but more particular rules are neces- 
sary ; viz., 

(a) Where the penult syllable would be long, if the exact shape of the 
augmented root were retained, it usually shortens it; e. g. ov and 4 go in- 
toa; as atalew, txtaoor' jFw, thador. Er into 4, as deinw, flumoy. Ev 
intov; as gstyw, tpuyor, etc. In a few cases only the penult here re- 
mains long ; as evgor, éagdor, etc. 

(b) Verbs with augmented root simplify it, and then conform to the general 
rule; e. g. in 2, f, @ roots, tintw, étumov’ xgintw, txouBor" Guntw, Eda- 
gov; in z, y, x roots, with form oo or tt, only those which have y in the 
root form Aor. 2; as taécow, érayoy, etc. Others in reality belonging to 
the mute class, are xgatw, txeayor ululw, txdayoy, etc. Original roots 
with 6, poclw, tpoadoy, etc. With dd, Badia, *Sador. 


(c) Monosyllabic roots of Verba Muta, which have « in them, usually 
(but not in every case) change it into a, in Aor. 2; e. g. t9é1w, étgamoy" 
meno, Exhanoy, etc. Sometimes ¢ remains; as Aéyw, theyov’ Biénw, Part. 
Bheneis 2. Aor. passive. : 


Generat Remark. It follows from the above rules, that the ground- 
form of a verb must be of such a nature that one of these three changes 
can take place, in order to render the formation of Aor. 2 feasible ; i. e. it 
must haye either two consonants or a double consonant; or a vowel or 
diphthong that can be shortened ; or else have an ¢ in the root so that this 
vowel may be commuted for « A mere long (double-timed) vowel in 
the Present, will not form Aor. 2. by simply being shortened ; e. g. xd 
makes no Aor, 2. édivoy, etc. ; and so of other verbs of the like kind. 


Nore 1. Inthe Alexandrine dialect, and also in the N. Test., the 
Aor. 2 (at least forms substantially belonging here) assumes the ending of 
Aor. 1 (-a); e. g. in the Sept., ddauer, tpuyay, evgay, magndday, spay auer, 
#£9atw, and so very often, both here and in the Apocrypha. 
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In the N. Test. we find (at least in some very good Codd.) ahdacre, 
Matt. 25:36; @€yadote, Luke 7: 245 magehFare, Matt. 26: 39 ; éeiharo, 
Acts 7: 10. 12: 113; dveidato, Acts 7: 21; éeneoare, Gal. 5:4; teoay, 
Rev. 7: 11; stgduevos, Heb. 9:12. It should be noted that the 2 pers. 
sing. does not adopt these peculiar forms, nor the Inf. mode, nor the par- 
ticiples in the N. Testament. The like forms are found in some of the 
classics ; e. g. in Orpheus. 


Nore 2. On the contrary, in the classics some forms in Aor. 2 retain 
Te rd 257 
the o of Aor. 1; e. g. Execoy, isov, é8yaeto, 20UgEr0, etc. 


§ 66. Formation of Primary Tenses in the Passive Voice. 


(1) Tue Present (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present Active, by changing its final -@ in -omas ; as tuntw, TumTO- 
Ma. 

(2) Tue Fourvre (1 and 2) is formed from Aor. 1 and 2 pas- 
sive, by changing the final -7yv into -oouee, and dropping the aug- 
ment. 

Notre 1. The student will remember that this is a mere expedient of 
grammarians, in tracing the analogy of forms ; and so he will not object to 


this derivation, the fact that the Futures are primary tenses, and the Ao- 
rists secondary ones, 


(3) The Perrecrt (pass. and middle) may be divided into two 
species, both of which, however, are formed by retaining the redu- 
plication in the Active, and by -wav added to the root ; but the two 
species differ in the treatment of the preceding character-letter. 


(a) The active Perfects in -ga -ya, (from verbs 7, 8, g and 
*, ¥, ¥,) change the @ and x of the final syllable before -uae -oae -rae 


etc., of the Perf. passive declension endings, as the laws in § 10 re- 
quire. 


E. g. tétupa, pass. téryupor, (p assimilated, § 10. R. 7); rérvpoe, (p 
into m, § 10. R. 6); rervmras, (p into a, § 10. R. 2); tervupedor (as in 
the first instance) ; térigHor, (p retained because of the & in the ending, 
§ 10. R. 2;) tétupds, (o dropped in the ending -ods, § 10. R. 17). The 3 
pers. plur. is usually a participial form joined with sioi. 


(4) Such Perfects passive as come from Perf. act. in -x«, divide 
themselves into two classes. 


1. Those whose characteristic is a vowel; in which case the pass. 


‘ 
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ending —ae simply takes the place of the active -xa, and usually the de- 
clension is regular; e. g. tétimo,, Tétywou -co -TaL, etc. 


2. Such as had t, 5, or & in the original root, which has been thrown 
out in the Fut., and of course in the Perf. active, but which is compen- 
sated for in the Perf. Passive, by inserting o before all declension-end- 
ings that begin with mw or t. 

E. g. avita, avviow, iyvxe, pass. jyvouow. So née, wéxevouoe (from 
mew) ; yxo, jouou (from ¢dw); mépgaxa, wéepgaouoe (from peato, old 
root peadw). Endings that commence with 1, are such as mémevoton, Hota, 
mépoucto, etc. But where the declension-ending begins with o, the 
adjectitious ¢ is omitted, as meze—cal, mémet-oFe, (not mémEvo-coOL, TETELT— 
a9). The reason why c is added in case of the ending with mu, seems to 
be, that 7, 6, #, € of the Present, here suffers the usual mutation before yu ; 


see § 10. R.9. In the case of the ending -tav, the a seems to be inserted 
for euphonic purposes. 


Nore 1. The few verbs which have ¢ in the root, but change it to o 
in the Perfect active, § 65. 4. Note 2), assume a in the Passive; e.g. té- 
TOOMucL, ETQHKUmOL, etc. 


Nore 2. A considerable number of Verba Pura—specially those in 
-uw which have a-short vin the derived tenses—insert the a in the Perf. 
pass. in the same manner as described in b. No. 2 above; e. g. voto, xéy- 
Quo man’ xEhEH, KEXElEVoMAL UKOVM, HxOVTMOL MTU, ETVOMCL, etc. 


(4) Tue roirp Furure, or Paulo-post Future, is formed 
from the 2nd person of the Perfect, by suffixing -cowes instead of 
-b; as TérvWae, rEecTV Pome. 

Nore 1. When a vowel precedes the ending -couou it is generally 
long here, although it may have been shortened in the Perfect. Verbs 


i, 4, ¥, @ never have this Future ; and verbs with temporal augment rare- 
ly have it. 


Secondary tenses of the Passive. 


(5) Tue Imperrecr (pass. and middle), is formed from the 
Present by changing -uou into -uyy, and prefixing the augment ; 
as TUNTOMGL, ErUMTOMNY. ; 

(6) Tur Pruperrect (pass. and middle), is formed from the 
Perfect in the same manner; as térumpat, évervupnv. 

(7) Tue rirst Aorist is most conveniently formed from the 
3 pers. sing. of the Perf. passive, by changing -rau into -Oyv, pre- 
fixing the augment (instead of the reduplication), and making such 
changes in the consonant that precedes -Oyv, as the letter o re- 
quires. 
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E. g. rérurta, érip Say, (7 into p because of the St); héhentou, eheg ny 
(§ 10. R. 2); TUETLELOT OL, énsicdyy’ usxomrotos, sxoulodny. Aéhersrroe, ehetep- 
Iny, etc. 

Nore I. A few verbs assume o epenthetic here, where it is not used 
in the Perfect; e. g. méxavuas, éexatodny® wéuvnuort, éurnodny, etc. Also 
the few verbs which assume « in the Perfect passive (instead of the ori- 
ginal « of the Present (§ 66, 3. b. Note 1), here reassume the ¢ as TETOOTE— 
Tot, ELQepIyy, etc. 


(8) Tue seconp Aortsr is formed from the 2d Aor. active, 
by changing -ov into -nv. 

Nore 1. The Aor. 2 passive is used only when there is actually no cor- 
responding Aor. 2 active; (?rgamoy and érganny are the only exceptions). 
But this makes no difference as to the rationale of formation ; since the 
whole matter is factitious, and only for the accommodation of the learner, 
who can easily form in his own mind a2 Aor. active. In reality, as to 
actual usage, the 2 Aor. pass. is altogether independent of the 2 Aor. active, 
inasmuch as those vérbs which truly form the first do not at all employ 
the second. Of course Aor. 2 pass. adopts all the vowel-changes of Aor. 
2 active, and like this it can be formed only from the simple root. The 2 
Aor. pass. is nothing more than a softened form of Aor. 1 passive, and 
is often used alternately with it, there being no difference in the meaning 
of the two. 


Nore 2. Verba Pura, and those with character 1, 5, 4, form no Aor. 
2 passive ; excepting éxany, edany, égddyy, épiyy. Aor. 1 is employed in- 
stead of it. 


Remark on Nos. 7, 8. It is obvious, at first view, that the Aorists 
1, 2 passive resemble the active forms of verbs in -uws. That they often 
are used for the middle voice, has been already remarked; and, as we 
have seen, the middle voice often has an active sense, § 60.8. Both 
these Aorists, frequent as they are, seem to be quite anomalous in respect 
to form. 


§ 67. Primary tenses in the Middle Voice. 


(1) The Present and Perfect are the same as the Passive. 
The first Future is formed from Fut. 1 act., by changing -@ into 
~oman; TYpM, TYpouae. The second future belongs only to verbs 
with a liquid; and it is formed from the Fut. 2 active, by changing 
- circumflexed into -otpas, as oreke, otehodpo. 


Secondary tenses in the Middle Voice. 


(2) The Imperfect and Pluperfect are the same as the Pas- 
sive. 
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(3) Aor. 1 is formed from Aor. 1 active, by adding -uyy; as 
éruwa, érvpauny. 

(4) Aor. 2 is formed from Aor. 2 active, (real or fictitious), by 
changing -oy into -ouyv; as écumoy, érunouny. 


§ 68. Formation of tenses in verbs i, w, v, @. 


(1) These verbs differ from other barytone verbs in some im- 
portant particulars, having some forms of tenses altogether peculiar, 
and some specialities in regard to others. 


(2) Fut. 1 is never found here, in the act. voice. Instead of 
this the Fut. 2 is always employed ; which resembles the Attic Fut. 
in some of the barytone verbs, ($ 65. 3). 

Novel. This is called Fut. 2, not because two Futures in any case 
belong to the act. or middle voice, but because it is another and different 


form from that of the common Fut. or Fut. 1. The names first and second 
are given merely for the sake of distinguishing the different forms. 


(3) Furure 2 is formed by suffixing -« circumflex to the root, 
and shortening the vowel in the last syllable of the root, when it is 
long. 

E. g. pelio, yahe ugiver, xiv. Here also a goes into a, and ex in- 
toe; as palyw, para orsign, omega. 


Nore 1, Some verbs A, g, form Futures in the old Greek with -ow ; 
e. g. x8low, xéoow, How, Koow, xthaw, xhow, etc.; but these are mere ex- 
ceptions, and are irregular. 


(4) Aorist 1 is formed from Fut. 2, by changing -o into -a 
and making the penult long. 

Of course the ending here is not -ce (as elsewhere), but -o simply ; 
€. g. TAG, eiha’ xoiva, éxoive. In this tense, also, eof the Fut. goes into 
ev, and o usually into 7; as Leva, tuewoa para, epnve. But verbs in -va- 


ya —gaive, take « long here instead of 7. Others in -aivw -aiow, vary be- 
tween o and », in different dialects and at different periods. 


(5) Aorist 2 is formed from Fut. 2, by changing -o into ov 
and prefixing the augment ; as Palo, Baro, éPadov. 


Nore l. But when a diss, yllabic Fut. has ¢ in it, this is changed to @ 
in Aor. 2; as xtev@, txtavoy’ oteha, Pass. éovadny. Verbs of three or 
more syllables retain the « unchanged ; as ayyeo, Hyyshov. 
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(6) Perfect 1 act. and its derivates (Perf. pass. and Aor. 1 
passive), all take the same penult vowel as Fut. 2; excepting that 
when a dissyllabic Fut. 2 has ¢, those tenses (like Aor. 2) take a. 


E. g. pavd, népuyne, eparIny, opola, topodne, topohucr. Examples 
of the exceptions are, orld, totalxa’ 1EQO, MEMUQKO, METAQUCL. 

Nore 1. Verbs in -yw sometimes retain the y, and sometimes omit 
it, in Perf. 1 act., and in the derivate tenses (Perf. and Aor. 1 passive). 
When it is retained, it of course is written vy ( = ng) before -xa; as gaya, 
népayxe. Several verbs in -yw usually omit the y in the Perf., etc.; as 
now, xingino, xéxoyno, éxoiIny. Before the ending -ow, it either assimi- 
lates, as Ejgord, eégaumou ; or goes into g, as para, mepacuas. Usage and 
lexicons only can determine such cases. 


Nore 2. The Perf. of verbs in -um is formed as if from verbs in 
MEW ; €. J. VEUM, VEULB, VErEunnoL, etc. 


§ 69. Paradigms of the formation and flexion of Verbs. 


The student will of course understand, that neither t¥tw (which is 
selected as our principal model), nor any other Greek verb, actually occurs 
in all the tenses and persons here exhibited. Enough that the forms are 
possible, and in some cases actual in some of the like verbs. It was ne- 
cessary to choose an augmented root (tintw from timw), in order to form 
Aor. 2 and Perf. with Pluperf, 2 of the active voice (§ 58.6). In all the 
three voices represented in the paradigm, the learner will see all that pro- 
perly belongs to them in an appropriate sense, fully represented. Fut. 2 
(active and middle) belongs not to this species of verbs, but only and ex- 
clusively to verbs 4, u, ¥,@ ; where the reader will find it in its proper 
place. The insertion of it in the paradigm of the class of barytone verbs 
now under consideration, would of necessity mislead the unwary reader. 
The notes that follow the paradigms must be consulted for the necessa- 
ry explanations. _ 
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NO. I. (SYNOPSIS.) 


‘ACTIVE VOICE. 


Tense, Indic. Subj. Opt. Imp. Inf. Part. 
Pres. | runtrw zUnTM | -ouue =| cumre |-eev —|-w 

Imp. écuntov 

Fut. Tuyo | —OUul -euy —|-w 

Aor. 1 | écuwe Tuy —cue | -ov = |-ae -ag 

Perf. 1 | réruge -po | —Ouu | -é -fvat |-w¢ 

Plup.1 | éceruqeuy 

Perf. 2 | cécuna -10 | -ouut | 8 -évat |-a¢ 


Plup. 2 | évecumew | 


7 ~ ' 
Aor.2 | érumoy Oyu =| -€ —éLy -oy 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


Pres. | runrouac -o mae | -oiluny |-ov ‘soar |-ouevos 
Imp. ECUMTOMUNY 
Fat.1 | cugOnjoopae -oluny -EoDas |-OuEvos 
Fut.2 | runjoouae -oluny E09 ae |-omevos 
Perf. TETUMUCL TELUWO -UPO ae |-vMpEevog 
Plup. | ETETUMUNY | 
Fut.3 | rervyouou _ | roluny “oar |-omevos 
Aor. 1 | Erupony tTupdo -einv | -nte |-nvoo ~Seis 
Aor. 2 | écunny Tune -einv | -nOe |-jvoe |-ais 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


Fut.1 | cvpouce -olunv | | -eoPar \-ouevos 
Aor. 1 | éruwapny rUpopot | —aluny | rupas |-codas |—auevos 
Aor. 2 | érumouny runmpar | -oiuny|-ov |-éoPae |-omevos 
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No. II. Paradigm of the barytone 


INDICA- 
Singular. 
Tense. Ist pers. © 2. 3. 
Pres. TUnTO | -e6 ~et 
Imp. ELUILTOY 4 —é 
Fut. 1 TUWO 816 eb 
Aor, 1 Erupa -aS =e 
Perf. 1 TETUG —O5 “é 
Plup. 1 ererupey U6 eb 
Perf. 2 TETUILO — 05 =o 
Plup. 2 eevee E16 él 
Aor. 2 Evumoy -& =8 
‘ SUBJUNC- 
Pres. TURTO -71$ a] 
Aor. 1 Tue -75 7 
Perf. 1 TETUPO —7$ =H 
Perf. 2 TETUW -nS -7 
Aor. 2 TNO —n$ =) 
OPTA- 
Pres. TUMTOULL -01g -OL 
Fut. 1 TUWOLUL 01g -08 
Aor. 1 TUpouee —alg —cL 
E106 -8l8 
Perf. 1 TeTUPOYUs -01g -0L 
Perf. 2 TELVITEOLUL -olg -00 
Aor. 2 | rvscoupe | -oug | -ov 
IMPERA- 
Pres. TUNTS -sTo 
Aor. 1 TUWOY -aTw 
Perf. 1 TELUGE -8t@ 
Perf. 2 TETUIEE -&t@ 
Aor. 2 TICE £10. 
eS SS SS Se 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. TUNTELY TUNTMY —OVTH —oY 
Fut. TUwely tUWaY -ovce -ov 
Aor. Ll riwor tUwes -uce -ov 


Perf.2 | tetuméyau Teves -vte  -o¢ 
, 


Perf. 1 | tevugeven terpag —via 66 
Aor. 2 | tumeiy TURWY —-oUGK —dv 
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é 


verb tuntw in the Active. 


TIVE. 
Dual. Plural. 
as on 1. 2. a 
—8TOv | —sTov -omey -&TE -—OUgt 
—stoy —Etyy —oley —8t& -oy 
—sToy | —S10Y —omey -8Té -0Uol 
tov |, —arny —O/MEy -OTs -ay 
—OTOY | -wtoy —OLUey —OTs -aob 
—sLtoy | —eityy EU Uey EWE soy 
—cToy —atoy —omey -OT8 -H0b 
—slTOV | —sutny —EYey £78 -slouy 
—sToy —etny —omey | —818 | -ov 
TIVE. 
—ntoy | —ntoy —OoUeY —ntE -woe 
—nTOy —ntov —CoUey —nTs -wob 
—ntoy —nTov — ao uey | -1t8 -woL 
— TOY -ntoy. — cosy —te -woL 
—nTOV —nToy Coley | -nTé | -wot 
TIVE. 
—toy =I —pey | ER - 
-tov -Tyy —wey £8 -ey 
—Tov —Tny —mey | -1é ~y 
| ebony © 
—TOV —THY —pEey =—TéE at 
—toy ty — ey =2& -ey 
—TOV —THY pe -TE | —&y 
TIVE. 
_toy -THy ETE -THCOY OF -OVTWY 
-Toy -ToOy -OT8 -uTwoay, etc. 
—toy | -tow | —ste -Tacay, etc. 
—-Tov -TOV E08 -TwWTaY, etc. 
_tov Toy | —&T8 -TeIT wy, etc. 


ee EEEEEEnEEEEEnEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEREREEED 
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PARADIGM OF 
INDIC- 
Tense. Singular. Dual. 
it oe 3 : 2. 3. 
Pres. | ritopoo -n (g) | ~Evoe —ouetoy | -ertoy -eo Foy 
Imp. | écumtouny -ov -&10 ~oueFov |-scdoy | -eaFny 
Fut. 1 | rupPjoouce =n (eu) | -etoe -ouedov |-socdtoy | -satoy 
Fut. 2 | cuajoopon -n (gv) | -eTae -oustoy |-sotoy | -eaFov 
Perf. | teruywoe -vpar | -untae | -tupsdoy | -vpdov | -vpSor 
Plup. | éretiupny -vyo -unto | —Umuetoy | -uptoy | -updny 
Fut. 3 | terdpouots -7 -€TOU -oueFov | -eadov | -s0Fov 
Aor. 1 | étig ony | -1$ -1 —tov | —Tny 
Aor, 2 | écdmny |—¢ a] '-ntoy = —4 THY 
SUBJUNC- 
Pres. | rumtopore -7 —NT Ob —wuetoy |-nator | -noFor 
Aor. 1 | rup da iS jj ~-itoy Fi 
Aor. 2 | rune 5 =7¢ -7j -tov | -7 toy 
Perf, | terumpsvog w ng etc | | | 
OPTA. 
Pres. | tumtotuny -010 -0LTO -olustoy | -ovatoyr | oto Fny 
Fut. 1 | cup dyjcotuyy —010 -01TO -olustov | -ovcPoy | -olaFny 
Fut. 2 | cumyjcotuny —0l0 —01TO —oiuetoy | -o1c Foy | -oioFny 
Fut. 3 | tetypotuny -010 -0lTO -olusFoyv |-ovotoy | -olaSny 
Aor. 1 | rupdeiny —ng | \-n —ytov | —) ty 
Aor. 2 | tumsiny | 7S -7 —ytoy — | arn 
| 
Perf. | retumpuéyos siny etc. -etne -8in -sintoy |-sintoy | -sintny 
IMPER- 
Pres, TUMTOU | -to dw -soPoy | -otwpy 
Perf. térvpo |-ipdw -updoy | vpdar 
Aor. 1 TUPIyte | -7jtw —ntoy |-Twv 
Aor, 2 betes | —n To | -ytov | -nt ow 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. rine Dou TUNTOMEVOS =n -oy 
Fut. 1 tupdyosod ae TupInTOMEYOS —n -oy 
Fut. 2 tunnosod ot TUTNHTOMEYOS —n —ov 
Perf. terupoae TETUMUEVOS —N ~O 
Fut. 3 verbperdau TETUpOuEVvog —y -ov 
Aor. 1 TUpoO rye TUpPIErs —sioo —sy 
Aor. 2 TUILHV Ol TUIELS —siow —Ey 
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THE PASSIVE. 


ATIVE. 


1. 
—ousedo 
~O Edo. 
—0 Eo 0 
—OuEed oe 
—tupedo 
tue do 
Oued oc 
my 
aod 


TIVE, 


—ewetoe 
-O ey 
— Oey 


TIVE. 


—oluEed ce 
—0lued 0. 
—oled-o 
—olusd a 
ney 
—s1pey 
ELEY 


TETUMMEVOL ELjEY, CIC. 


ATIVE. 


Plural. 
2 
-eo te 
—Eo0& 
eos 
Eo 
-upts 
-upts 
—so0'€ 
—T& 
=Té 


—note 
Te 
-7T& 


-o1ow's 
-ovods 
-o.ows 
-ovod_e 
—U8 
ET 
—nt8 
—ELTE 


ot & 
-upite 
—NTE 
—nté 


3. 
-Ov TH 
| -0vTO 
-OvTOL 
— OvTOL 
Tetyumevor siat 
TETUUMEVOL TOY 
| —OvT OL 
| —no oy 
| noo 


| - WYTHE 
-@OU 

1 ~ 

| —Wob 


-OLYTO 
-—Owto 
-OLYTO 
-OwvTO 
—nouy 
ELEY 

—Noay 
sey 


tod wouy or -EoF-ay 
, , 
—uptacay or -Upday 
-NT Oo ay 
-NTOO OY 
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A0G-08— 10 10.00,0.03- 
AO,G-00~ 10 4000.,G.00- 


O01A10— 
01d1N— 
O01t10— 


10140— 
10140 — 


0140—- 
01dn— 
101LA0— 


ce) 


—-:. $$ 


| 


Bp 03— 
8O.00- 


3..010- 
3.G.010— 
3,.010- 


3.-0lt— 
3.p.olt— 


3,6.03— 

2.Q.00- 

8.0.03— 
G 


[DLN] 


| 


ao- le- Soasrlosna 1D.G-03UNL ‘% ‘IOV 
ao~ lu Soasriahas mM G-00haL ‘T “ow 
do- li- soasrlo;haa | 110. G.09NL ‘T my 
SH TdIOLLUVd “AALLINIANI 
00.6.03— 0.G¢.03- 0.903 — NOU G OV 
100,G.010- 10.9-010- | 0.G-00- | mahaL | I ‘10y 
UALLVUAd WI 
mpanzo- | alug.070- 40,0.010- 40.g3N10- 0110- 010 Alingouar g 10V 
nganio- | algorn- | 4d0¢.010- Ao.ganin— 0110 o10- Alinjanas [ ‘10V 
ngenio- | dlugoo- | 0.¢.920- 40.g3170- 0110- 010- Alomar I mq 
‘ ‘HALLV LAO 
nganleo— 40.p-0lt— d0,g-oli— é0.g3neo— qoalt— ti- monounLr @ 10N 
70 .ganleo— | 40.6-0l0- | do.g-olt- A0.g3n0— 0le- li- | monionns [ 10V 
“HALLONOLENS 
ganlo- augox- | aogox- | doganlo- 013- no- | aunounag | = =& “IOV 
n.gsnn- al.g.on- A0f-00- ao.ganin— 01n- o- auurtonaas { Joy 
7,g3N10- 40,003 40.-03- a0gano- 11013- (12) Ui aonlonaa T7304 
‘T § G T € G ai: 
3 “On “LDN UI, asuay, 


WICdIW GHL dO WOIdVdVd 
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No. Il. Paradigm of oraaw, belonging to verbs i, u, v, 0. 


ACTIVE. 


Pres. otéliw -o ~OUel ~~ 81 ~OY. Imperf. totshhov. 1 Perf. totaAne -w 
ous -2 —syoee - 008. 1 Plup. éotodxey. Perf. 2, totoha.(§ 65. 6, a) -w 
~oue -8 sve -We. Plup. 2, éotddew. Aor. 2, %otohoy (§ 65. 11. b) 
-oTuhO One —8 -siy -w. 


, PASSIVE. 


Pres. oteddouon —¢neoee ~otuny -ov ~e0 Fou -ouevoc. Imperf. eorshhouny. 
Puts 1; ory como ~oluny -eotar -ousvog, Fut. 2, ores oes —oluny 
See ais -ouevoc. Perf. EOTOAMOLL, eovohuevos 0, dotadyuévos siny -ahco © 
—pévos. Plup. éotohuny. Aor. 1, éotaddny, oreldis -siny —Onte -Hyvot 
-Feic, Aor. 2, éotadyy, otala -sinv -n9v iyo -ee. Fut. 3d is not 
formed in ieee verbs, § 66.4, Note 1. 


MIDDLE. 


Aor. 1, éotevdouny, orsihoyor —oiuny -ov -s0F au -ousvos. Aor. 2, éotaAdouny, 
otcehowos —0v -eoFou -Ouevos. 

The only tenses that have a peculiar flexion, are Fut. 2 act. and middle. 
Aor. 1 has a formation peculiar to these verbs alone, § 68. 4. Examples 
are the following : 

Active. Fut. 2, oteh@ -ig -2i, -eitoy -sitoy, -otusy -site -ovor. Opt. 
otéhowut, with regular flexion, Inf. otedsiv, Part. oteday -otca -ody. 
Aor. 1, totevda -ag -8, -atoy -otny, -opey -ate —ay. 

Mivvie. Fut. 2, otehovpmon —7 (8) -8it01, —-otuedor -ctoPoy -sioFoy, -ov- 
psta -siods -ovvta. Opt. otehotuny -o10, ete. Inf. otshstod-as, Part. 
otehovmevos. 


No. IV. Paradigm of the various modes AW reamict in the Perf. 


Passive. 


INDICATIVE. 


1, Verba Pura; wenaidsupor -cow -tov. petoy -cdov -cFoy. peta -ote 
-yto, or (usually) weraWevuevor stot, sometimes memadevarou. 

2. Verbs nm, 8, p; téteyupou —wou -ato. tupeFov -upFoy -uptoy. tupe- 
Da pte -yuévor siot (tetgipatur). 

3. Verbs x, 7,73 tétaywoe —akar —oxton aypsPor -ayFoy -aySov. ayus- 
Ga -ayde —aywévor siot (tetoyora). 

4. Verbs t, 0, &. mémevouon -s1cme -eoto. siowedoy -saodoy svodor. 
alouedce -e1oF —evopévor sot (meretF ota). 

5. Verbs A, u, 9,0. totohwou -car -to, usdov -Fov -Pov. chueta -o- 

Ie -odpévor siot (éorchata). 


IMPERATIVE. ; 
menaidsvoo, menadetoou, etc. rétgupo, tetgipdw, etc. tétago, teraz Iu, 
etc. mérsvoo, weneiodw, etc. totadoo, éotadFw, etc. 
The form of the participles is already given in the 3d pers. plur. of the 
Perf. above. ° 
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cai te thn cmc nnn TOA A AS CELA LL ALLL ALA 


Le 
Tenses. 
Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 1 
Aor, 1 
Perf. 1 
Plup. 1 
Perf. 2 
Plup. 2 
Aor. 2 
Fut. 2 


Ds 
Augments. 
-0 
& -ov 
-0W ° 
& -00 
-§ -O, 40 
& -& -EUV, KEW 
-§ - 
&€ -§ -EWy 
& -OY 


—Ol60 
& -0unY 
—Iyoopeote 
-HOOMOL 
8 —Wote 
8-8 —uny 
-@ -cOWas 
8 —Ony 

& 7 


~comoe 
8 -auny 
& —Ouny 
-otuae 


3. 


Verba pura. 


how 

aw 

Ehvoy 
dicw 

Plz 

éhuca 
héhuxee 
ehehinew 


Atowor 
éhuouny 
Avdy comes 


Lehumore 
shedduny 
Ash Uoopeoes 
ev ay 


Aoouce 
éluocuny 


SSS 


No. V. Comparative 
AC- 
ares 
Verbs 7, B, p, mT. 
leinw damto 
EhELTEOY EOGaTLTOY 
Asiwo eawe 
ehEv woe SOG AWOL 
Jéhevpae Egdaqa 
eheheipew eodupery 
Achoumot 
éhehoiney 
ehuscov 
PAS- 
Asicooes Scertomoe 
éleitouny = EG@Gam TOMY 
Asipdyjcouce SapIijcouce 
dinjoopae = 6amjcoma* 
Aeheyumoce EGS a upeorr 
ehehsiuuny EGG 
Achsiwouce 
éheipOny Eds ap Ony 
éhincny &odarny* 
MID- 
Asiwouce Soepoucee 
cheepouny — EGG oapeunv 
éhimouny 


* Rost writes Gagryoouat, Eodepyy. 


Synopsis. 


TIVE. 


5. 


Verbs, 7, 7, 00, 7, ©. 


oxo 
ELON 
See 
71gSoe 
oxee 
1Q YE 


SIVE. 


Hegz oso 
nexouny 
Hox In ToOMoOL 


gy wou 
oyun 


| nox ny 


DLE. 


doSouan 
79So any 


THTTW 
ELHOTOY 
, 

Take 
” t 
Erakc 
TETHY 0 

, 
ETELUY EW 
TETUY 0 
ETETHY EL 


THT TO MOL 
TOTO OMnY 
Toy In oowot 
THY HT OMoL 

’ 
TELL oe 
eretchy ny 
Tetaomor 
Eva ny 
erayny 


ToeOpoee 
évorkouny 
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6. 
Verbs t, 0,9, € 
mEvoo 
émevd ov 
TLELOw 
EELTH 
TEETCELKO. 
ErcETcElnely 

‘ 
TETMOV & 
5 ; 
2 ETOLT EL 
émutov 


mel Fomor 
éevFounv 
revo INTO poet 
mvInTomoL 
TEETLELO [L0t 
ércercelo pny 
TEETLELT OMOLL 
énslo ony 
Ebony 


TLELTOLOLL 
émevonuny 
5 , 
EmeTouny 


fi 
Verbs i, u,v, 0. 
ometow — 
S; 
80 TLELQOY 


EOILELQUL 
Pla 
Eo MO ne 
éomUuguery 
Bla 
EOTLOQ 0 
EoTOQELY 
»” 
tomeagoy 
>, 
ortega 


omElpouce 
EOTLELQOMNY 
oma.gFy comet 
oTagnoomoe 
EOTLOLO [OL 


> r 


EDTELOUNY 


éomagd ny 
éomaony 


omer muny 
som QOMNHY 
OTLEQOUUME 
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106 § 70. Nores on Rec. VERBs. 


§ 10. Notes on Paradigm No. I. (Synopsis.) 


The first pers. singular in all the tenses, modes, and voices, is here 
exhibited in the way of synopsis, in order that the student may become 
familiar with the relation which these tenses, etc., respectively bear to 
each other. Where there is no form inserted, none exists. All the oth- 
ers may exist, but in fact do not, in respect to any one particular verb. 
In the arrangement of the tenses, I have had respect both to the order of 
primary and secondary tenses, and also to the theory of derivation. Both 
of these could not be followed in all cases, inasmuch as they are not al- 
ways compatible; and then I have followed that which seemed most 
convenient. Where the accent does not appear on the ending of the . 
tenses, etc., inserted, it is to be understood that it precedes it. I have 
placed the Subj. next to the Indic., because it most resembles it in res- 
pect to flexion. This is the usual method of recent grammarians. 


§ 71. Notes on Paradigm II. (tuto). 


(1) The student will note, that no separate 1 pers. dual exists in the act. 
voice. It is here of the same form with the 1 pers. plural. He will note 
also, that in all the primary tenses, the two duals are alike; in all the 
secondary ones, they end in -toy -tjv. All the primary tenses end in -o» 
(-ovy) in the 3 pers. plural; and all the secondary ones in -». 


(2) In the Subj. all the duals follow the analogy of the primary tenses 
(-toy -tov). Thee subscript in 2 and 3 pers. sing. throughout, is occasioned 
by changing the proper diphthong « of the Indic. into the improper diph- 
thong 4 in the Subj., in order to designate the distinction between the 
two modes. The Subj. has also this peculiarity, that all its tenses are de- 
clined after the same model, viz., like the Present of the same mode. 


(3) In like manner the Opt. throughout is all declined uniformly ; 
with the exception of Aor. 1, where merely the penult vowel differs. 
The dual throughout conforms to that of the secondary tenses (-roy -ry), 
and so the 3 pers. plural ends in -». 


(4) The Imper. is uniform throughout in its flexions; except that in 
Aor. 1, the vowel in the derived forms conforms to the ending of the 
tense, in the Indic., e. g. tUyor, rypatw, with a. 


(5) The ending of the 2 pers. sing. passive (y) is a contracted form of 
the old termination -scw, which by dropping o makes -sa:, contr. 7. 
For this 7 the Attics more commonly, and also the xowwn Ovcehextoe often, 
employ -s; as the paradigm shews. Bovdei, ois, dwer (for Botan, oir, 
own) have even become exclusive. In the Attic (circumflexed) Future, 
the same peculiarity is common. In the N. Test. we find the same end- 


ing; e.g. fovde, ower, wageter, etc., all 2 pers. sing. (e for )« 


Vice versa ; the old form of the 2 pers. in -coe sometimes appears in 
the N. Testament; e. g. odvvdéca Luke 16: 25, xavyaoot Rom. 2: 17, al. 
, 


§ 72. Nores on Ree. Verss. 107 
AOTOKOU YEO OL Rom. 11: 18. Even among the Attics some examples of 
this kind may be found ; Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl. § 87. Anm. 8. 


(6) In nearly (if not quite) all the cases where a circumflex appears 
on an ultimate syllable in the ground-form, etc., there is a contraction 
at the basis of the form; e.g. Attic Fut, reda@ from tedgw, made by drop- 
ping the o from the ultimate of the Future (§ 65, 8); and so the Fut. of 
verbs 4, p, ¥, 9 (§ 68, 3), otsd@, from oteléw. Moreover the two Aor. pass. 
Subj., which have -@ -7¢ -j, are contracted forms from the old or lonic 
-éw -éys -éy, etc. As to Inf. Aor. 2 tuméy with circumflex, it is disputed 
whether this is the result of contraction, or of design to make distinction 
merely by accent. The actual existence, however, of such forms as 
Badéey (= Bodsiv) seems to favour the former opinion. 


(7) Various dialects have given many additional forms to several of 
the tenses besides those exhibited in the paradigm. For example; (a) 
Imperf. and Aor. 1,2, have an ‘iterative (intensive) form in -oxoy -oxouny, 
in the Indic., without augment; as tiatecxoy for trumtoy, etc. (b) 
The Pluper. 1 and 2 has Ionic endings -sa -ea¢ -es, instead of -evy -Evg -e8 ; 
also -4 is substituted by the Attics for the Ionic -sa, as 745y for ndeu, ete. 
(c) The 3 pers. plur. of the primary tenses, has in Doric -oyts -avw for 
-ovgL -ao1; as TuMtOYTL, tétupayt, etc. (d) The Subj. act. 1 pers. sing. 
has sometimes in Homer the paragogic -w, as ayuéywus ; 2 pers. sing. 
often and in almost all writers -o 9a for -s, as éFelyjoda ; 3 pers. sing. o1- ow, 
Dor. -t, as hoByov, eFedyt. The Infs. act. in -ey, viz. Pres. and Fut. 
1 and Aor. 2, and -»ar of the Perfect, have, in Homer and. in the older 
Greek, other forms also, viz., —uevou -guev —usvae -wev. Aor. pass. has 
—nmsvar —jusy for the usual -jyou, Other Infinitives remain unchanged, 
For many lesser and merely dialectical changes, the larger Gr, grammars 
must be consulted. 


(8) In Aor. 1 of the Opt. act. the student will perceive, under 2 and 3 
pers. sing. and 3 pers. plural secondary forms (tipevos, ripere, rUwevor) 
which are called Aeolic, but which are more usual than the regular 
forms. 

(9) The secondary and syncopated forms in the Aor. of the Passive 
Opt., (rupPeiuev, etc., tumejuev, etc.) are more common than the regular 
ones. The 3 plur. syncop. is almost exclusively used. 

(10) The Imper. 3 plur. (tumtdytwy) in the act, voice, and Imp. 3 
plur. pass. (turtéo ev), were the more usual forms among the Attics ; and 
are also found in other dilaects. 


§ 72. Notes on Paradigm III. verbs 4, wu; », @. 


(1) Nearly all the tenses here are modelled in the common way; and 
therefore need at most nothing more than the synopsis which I have given, 
and which will be intelligible to the reader without further explanation. 


(2) Aor. 1 differs here from the common regular one, only in its 
formation, (being without o in the ending, and having a long penult vowel), 
but not in the flexion; as the paradigm shews. 


108 § 74, Noves on THE VERBs. 


(3) The Fut. 2 (as it is named) act. and middle, is declined in the 
manner of the contracts in -ew; the real original forms being -g# and 
-gouo, Which are contracted of course into -@) —OUMmoL. 


§ 73. Notes on Paradigm IV. of the forms of the Perfect. 


(1) The main object here is to exhibit the various ways in which the 
different mutes are changed, before the endings —was -coe -tas, ete. The 
student can have no difficulty at all in tracing the origin of the various 
changes exhibited, if he turns back to the Rules in § 10. The spaces be- 
tween the sing., dual, and plural, without the dash (—), are intended to 
make a visible distinction between the three different numbers. 


(2) In the 8 plur. here the student will notice the forms zeradevatan, 
retgiparas, terayarot, wEsiFato, eotuhato. In these the old poetry, the 
Tonics, and even the Attic poets substituted @ for y that would be in the 
common ending ; and thus made a declension ending in the verb, without 
the use of the participle in its room. Regularly the 3 plur. Perf. would 
always end in —yrav (as in weraidevytoe) ; but when a consonant in the 
root precedes, this is impracticable. Hence the participial form on the 


one hand (the usual one), and the above form on the other. 


The Pluperf. pass. 3 plur. ending in —yto, and the Opt. tenses pass. 
Which end in the same manner (-y70), are subjected to the same changes ; 
e. g. Tuntoluro for timtowto, ete. The Ionics even substitute —éeto for 
the ending of the secondary tenses in —ovTo. 


In those Perf. passives which come from verbs 7, 6,9, and where o in 
the Perf. is a compensation for the omitted 1, 0, or & (§ 66. 3. b 2), such 
o is dropped in these peculiar forms, and the mute is restored ; e. g. met- 
Fo, mémevouoe, 3 plur, weneFurae (with J restored) instead of mEMsLVTAL, etc. 


§ 74. Notes on Paradigm V. (Comparative Synopsis. ) 


(1) No. 2 presents the formatives, both prefix and suffix. The —s pre- 
ceded by the dash, denotes that some consonant (such as the case requires) 
stands in the place of the dash, and makes reduplication. 


(2) The reader will perceive at once, by casting his eye over the Sy- 
wopsis, What tenses are, and are not, formed by the various classes of verbs. 
From the tenses here designated in the Indic., he can have no difficulty 


in making out the derived modes; especially if he compares them with 
Par.I., 


(3) For Perf. 2 in desérw, consult § 65. 6. c. The example dante is 
designed for the double purpose of exhibiting a verb with wt character, 
and commencing with g, which doubles in all cases of augment. Perf. 2, 
Aor. 2, etc., it would seem, are not usual in such verbs. 


(4) Under No, 5, in the case of é&gz@ may be seen the difficulties which 
euphony sometimes throws in the way of forming several tenses. The 
reader will call to mind, that verbs go, 17, usually belong to the x, y, x class, 
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e 64. 3. b), and verbs with ¢ sometimes belong to the same class ({ 64. 
ne 


Jp 

(5) To the verbs with 7, 6, (No. 6), belong verbs with ¢ for the 
most part, (but not always (§ 64.3. ¢). They may be known by the Fu- 
ture ; for if this is simply —ca, then they belong here, as pedtw (podda), 
yocow. On the contrary, tecow, txSw, belongs to the x, ¥, 4 class. All 
the tenses of verbs ending in —Cw and belonging to 1, 6, 9, excepting Pres. 
and Imperf., are modelled in the same way as those in the paradigm 3 so 
that a separate paradigm is not needed. For Perf. 2, see § 65. 6. c. 


(6) For the syllabic augment in Perf. 1 of No. 7, see § 54.2. For the 
form of Perf. 2, see § 65. 6.b. In the act. and midd. voices, where a Fut. 
2 exists, as here, there is of course no Fut. 1. No Fut. 8 exists here ; 
see § 58. 5. 


§ 75. Accentuation of Verbs. 


The minute detail of this would be out of place here; the leading 
principles will be very briefly stated. 

(1) The accent, as a general rule, is placed as far back as the 
nature of syllables will permit. 

(2) When an accented augment falls away, the accent goes up- 
on the next succeeding syllable, as fade, ade; and if this be the 
only remaining syllable of the word, it takes the circumflex, as é@y, 
By. 

(3) The circumflexed forms of various tenses, are to be regard- 
ed as contracts, (-é@ into -m) ; and so of circumflexed temporal 
augments, as avyntoy = avéantor. 

(4) Aor. 2 act. accents the ultimate in the Inf. and Part., as 
rune, tun ; in the Middle, the penult Inf., as zuméo00e. In the 
Imper. middle (2 pers. sing. only), the ultimate ; as yevov. 

Nore 1. In the active Imper. Aor. 2. size, 2194, evgd, and (Attic) Aofe, 
idé, accent the last ; but other verbs follow the general rule. 

(5) The penult is accented, (a) In the Inf. and Part. Perf. pas- 
sive; as rerugdac, cervumevos. (6) In all the usual Infinitives in 
-vou, as retvpévas, runyjvat. (c) In the Aor. Inf. active, as rowac. 
(d) In all the Optatives in -o« -a2, as pudarrot, gvddiae, 


(6) All participles in -e¢g -wg are oxytones ; rugiels, TETUMWS. 


(7) In compound verbs, the accent can never go farther back 
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than the augment, while this augment is retained, as avéoyor ; but 
if it be Hroneel: the accent may recede, as mg00¢8n, mg00fn. 


(8) The accent in the ground-form of the Part., is retained in 
all cases throughout on the same syllable, when quantity permits ; as 


guarrov, gudarrovec, gudarroy, etc. 


CONTRACT VERBS. 


§ 76. Character, use, etc., of these Verbs. 


(1) The character-letter is «, ¢, or o, coming immediately before 
-w of the ground-form, and belonging to the root. 


(2) Contraction takes place only in the Present and Imperf. 
tenses. All the other tenses are formed after the regular and usual 
analogy ; with the exception, that the short vowels of the root @, é,, 
for the most part go into 7, and o into w, i. e. the derived tenses 
prolong the character-vowel of the root. 


(3) The Attic and common dialect in almost all cases employ 
the contracted forms in preference to the others. ‘The Ionic dialect 
nearly always uses the uncontracted ones in verbs —€w ; but not in 
—a0 —0W. 

(4) The contractions may be solved by the principles exhibit- 
ed under § 13. 3. But I apprehend the student will be aided by 
more simple and obvious principles ; which I here subjoin, with me 
hope of facilitating his progress. 

1. Verbs in -cw, (a) The a is dropped before the O class of vowels 
(0, @, ov, ov), all of which then become or remain w. If ¢ was connected 
with the O class, it is then subscribed under this @ ; as TLLcOULLt, TUG) fb. 


(b) The a expels the £ class (s, , 7) that follows i it, and receives l under it, 
in case it is connected with this E class ; 5 AS Ticker, TYuce’ TYudtHS, THUks. 


2. Verbs in -8w. (a) The ¢ falls out before all long vowels and all 
diphthongs. (b) es goes in ev; 0 into ov; as qidgetar, qidetton pideousy, 
prhovper. 

3. Verbs in -ow. (a) Short o of the root falls out before the O class 
of vowels in the endings; and then a, 04, OU, in these endings remain as 
they were, but 0 goes into ov; e. g. xovooousr, xovootusy, (b) The o ex- 
pels the £ class that follows, and if they have » connected with them, the o 
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then unites in a diphthong with it; e. S. uo Foes, murForg ; pooHons, woo- 


Sots. 'The Inf. usoSoty probably arises from the old Doric form po DF oev. 

N. B. The student will best commit to memory these different forms, 
by first declining regularly, after the model of timtw, the uncontracted 
form, until it is altogether familiar; and then applying the rules of con- 
traction above given, which will enable him from principle to make out 


all the forms ; so that he will not be obliged to depend merely on the te- 
nacity of his memory. 
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ok, AM GL nae OT EE 
PARADIGM OF 


ACTIVE. 
Present. To | ge pee cue 
|S. oo -@) éo -@ de -@ 
| | OELS -i6 &£UC -86 dels -oig 
OeL -¢ 8eb -& Ost 08 
Ind. |p. oetoy TOY éstoy —elTov Ostoy —ovuToy 
| Bee —OTOY | éstoy —eL Tov detoy —oUTOY 
is cousy § -aey éousey — —oU/me” douey = -oYusY 
Mer -OTE | ETE —site | O&sTEé -oUTE 
| “ovo. -Oot | govt  -ovor dover -ovsL 
| | 
aS. (daa “a éw -@ 6a -@ 
eee en ee 
dn -& én “Ii | 7 -0 
Subj. bi ee -&TOY éntoy -nToY Ontoy  -wtor 
antoy -cToY énToy  -7 TOV Ontoy -wtoy 
R | eonusy —cev smuEy = — LEY Couey — — GeV 
ante  -aTE Ente -HTé Onte Ors 
“wor —-woL | EWE -aot wae -ao6 
| 
S. |couwe -Oue | donee —O1e looue ore 
| | “owe -0S | 8016 -016 doug -oi¢ 
oot sae -ov dot -08 
Opt. 2 pee —@Toy g0LtOY = —OLTOY ooitoy —oLToy 
aoitny —-—wTny soltny  -oltny Ooutny — -oltmy 
bs fe —@ sy | Soumey —o1uEy Gouuey —OluEy 
“ours = -@TE g0lTs -OitE ooute -olts 
wou = -osy | oLsy —olsy oovey -oley 
Pa | 
S. | ae 0 | es =E5 0s ~—ou 
| ato —-eTo | e8T00 sito oft a -oVTo 
Imp. {D. cast oy —biroy | Set 07 ~sitoy detoy, —ottor 
asTOY -ATwY eT OY ~sito” ostay  —ovtwy 
B Gets —-OTE este —EiT& Oste —ovts 
astocay —Ktwouy |Estwoay -Esitwoor | ostwcay -ovTMCarY 
Inf. |osw  ° -Gy |\geuy -ey | dew —ouy 
M. jawy -oyv | gov ~ay owy -ay 
Part. |F. | covce -aou jets -ovce dovce  -ovcn 
N. | cov -oy | Soy -ovv oov -ovy 
Imperf. | EtiM— | Epia— | éXOVo— 
S. | aor wy 80” —ouy ooy —ouy 
eg -a6 | 8&C =816 086 -ous 
as -0 3 -E 0s -ou 
Ind. |D. |aestoy — -atoy estoy —siToy OEstoy -ovToy 
aétny any setyy 86TH ogtyy —ovtny 
P. jcouey  -Guer sousy = —0uev dousy = —oUjusy 
aete OTE | ete site OstE -OUTE 
oov -ov soy -ouv oov —our 
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CONTRACT VERBS. 
PASSIVE, 

Tt ger— Zove- 
Holcee —ColLcee Eouote oto Couns  —— —0jucee 
en ge feo 1 ae li 
CETL . <0 Tote SET OL =s1T Ob OsTOL -oUTHL 
aousdov custo sousPoy ove Dov | oousFov -ovpedor ; 
aso Foy —aodoy sso Toy “sto doy osowoy ovat oy 
cso Sov -ao Foy ésoO ov -sio Pov osa Foy -ovodoy 
aousta  — ~cjusdur c0uEeDo -obusta | odueda —ovpueDoe 
aeods -aods sods -s1o Fe | dsote ovate 
covtce -OVT OL | EOV TOL —OUYTOL OovToL —ovvTOL 
ceonLoee — Gayucen Boece ~cayuctu Senuuors ~ open 
oN -¢ ei = an] my 
aNToL ~OT Ol ENTOL —NToeL Onto OTOL 
aoustoy  -cjusdoy | eaietoy — -aueov owueFoy  —cyus Pov 
ano Foy -aoF ov énoFoy no Foy onoSoyv —wo toy 
anoFoy -ao Sov | Eno Tov —no Foy | ono oy — do Foy 
aoueto  -ouedo. costa —cjwed-ee oes So ~ enue dc 
anote aot | synods jos | dno Fe -aots 
OV TOL —@VTOL EWYT OL — GY TOL OWT OLL —WYTOL 
ooluny — Un ~T socuny -oluny ooduny ~olpny 
010 -00 £010 -0t0 dov0 , oto 
@oLto -@T0 g0LTO -01T0 o0uto -otto 
colustov —ousFov soimetov —olusdoy oolusFoy ~olwetoy 
aootov -aadtoy gousdoy -o1o doy oouwFov  —ovodor 
aoicdny -waodny colodny  —-olcOny oola Inv -ob0 ny 
aoiusta  -ojpedoz soiueda  —oiuedoc | ootusta ~olued 
aout. -ao ts | goro0e oir ts | dour Fe oir Fe 
aowto -@vTo é0WvT0 -O1vTO OOwTo pete 
«OU ier gou -ou | oov -08 
aso -“o 90 | soo -sio Fo oo Fw ovata 
aeoFov -ao Foy geod oy -stoF ov | ora Foy -ovo Foy 
aso toy -—uoF wy | edodoov loo wy oto Fwy ovo day 
asote -ao88 geass -o hs oro de ovo Fs 
atcdacay -totucay | stoFwouy -sicIaoay | oto Facar -ovcF wou 
aso T Ob to Fo | geodon 809 OL | opeme Sea 
060 28V06 —aevos sO MEVOS —otusvos oomsvos — -OUuEVOS 
ousyn — wer EOMEN] rou OO uer yt el ata 
HOuEvoY -a)uEevoy EO MEV OY —OUMEVOY oomsvoy —oupsvoy 
re RT 

ETL épea— é cs aad 
aounY —oouny coun —ovjny | omy —ouMTY 
ov -o ou -0¥ dou -o 
asT0 -0T0 é8T0 -8it0 Geto mh 
aousFov — —cousitov sustoy  —ovusFov | oousidov — -oupseFow 
aeodov —KxoD oy seo Pov oI 0 oso Foy -ovaFoy 
aéodny ao ony seo ony -sio yy | oa Ory ee 
aomeda  —ajuedot sousda  — —ouuedor ooueda — —otjuedoe 
asses -aots seo's -io te | osoFe -oto de 
cyto -@YTO | €0vT0 -ouyto | 0OYTO -ovvTo. 
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§ 77. Notes on the Paradigm, etc. 


(1) Instead of the forms of the Opt. Pres. exhibited in the paradigm, 
the Attic usually, and other dialects occasionally, employed, particularly 
in the singular, a contracted form with the ending -ny instead of —ou ; 
which is regularly declined ; e. g. tyu@yy -@ns -Gn — @NTOY -oyToY ayjuEy 
-onte jour. So prhouy -Hs —n, ete, ; zZovooiny -7g -n, ete. 


(2) Aor, 2, also Perf. and Pluperf. 2, are never formed in these verbs. 
All the other tenses, (Pres. and Imperf. excepted), are of the common 
and regular structure ; and therefore need no paradigm. 


(3) The Attics themselves in a few cases neglected the usual con- 
tractions of these verbs; e.g. in dissyllabic verbs in —éw, when %, or a 
vowel of the O class, immediately followed the ¢ of the root, as 2iéw, m2én, 
TAEOMEY, TAEOVTL, TAEWCL, uncontracted ; but seis, wit, etc. contracted, be- 
cause a vowel different from 7 or the O class follows the « of the root. 


(4) The general rule (§ 76. 2) is, that the derived tenses prolong the a, 
s, 0, of the root, in these verbs. ‘To this, however, there are not a few ex- 
ceptions ; specially in verbs -cw -go. (a) In -aw; such as demew, yhoo, 
megao, and others marked in the lexicons, with & short in the Fut., as deo- 
ow, yehuow, etc. (b) Ins; zodsw, agxtw, tekém, cidgouce, etc., with ¢ short in 
the Fut. as xuléow, aoxtow, tehéow, aidécouon, ete. (c) Some -in -g@ vary 
between the long and short vowel, in the derived tenses; e. g. aivéw, 
uivéow, jpjucae rodéo, toFéEcw and nodjow, etc. (d) Of verbs in -6a, 
only &go has short o in the Future ; all the rest take o. 


: (5) Some verbs in -aw have a long in the Future instead of , viz. 
those whose « is preceded by s, 1, or 9; as ee, éacw" iotiaw, Eotvacw" 
deco, Soaow. But yom and Evgcw take 7 in the Future. “4zgodouae has 
long ©. 


(6) Six verbs in -éw signifying constant motion, have a Fut. -svcw; 
viz., Péw, véw, WAéw, MEW, Ew, ZEw, Fut. whevow, devow, ete. 


(7) The Subj. and Opt. Perf. pass. of xextmuow, uéurnuce, is formed in . 
a regular way; as Subj. xéxrmuor, Opt. xsxtyuqy and -@uyy, Subj. usu- 
vou, Opt. usuryjuny and -muny, ete. In general, these tenses are form- 
ed in the Contracts as elsewhere, viz. by a Part. and the verb eld. 


(8) Some verbs in -a (Cum, wewew, Supwaw, and some others) take 7 
instead of & in the contracted forms; as law -@, Sésig -jjg (not Las), Lote 
-7 (not $@), etc.; Imperf. contracted, €no, en, etc. 

(9) The epic and the different dialects made minute changes almost 


without number in the contracted verbs; which can be learned only from 
the lexicons and from practice. 
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Stee peatoaes 


VERBS IN -ue. 


§ 78. Leading Peculiarities of the these verbs. 


(1) One distinguishing trait is, that they receive the tense-end- 

ings and those which designate person, without any union-vowel be- 
tween themselves and these endings. A second is, that they ac- 
centuate the ante-penult, in the ground-form ; a third, that they are 
all augmented forms and secondary ; a fourth, that they are found 
no where but in the Pres. and Imperf. of all the voices, and Aor. 
2 of the act. and middle, and scarcely any of them in all these ten- 
ses; a fifth, that they have personal endings peculiar to them- 
selves ; a sixth, that mere fragments, e. g. a particular tense only, 
or a part of one, are commonly used in the forms under considera- 
tion. 
_ Norel. With the exception of torus, téFyu1, Oidaut, and iqus, there 
is no verb of this class which has even all the three tenses named as be- 
longing to them; and such verbs as are employed in these irregular forms, 
often have regular corresponding forms also, in the same tenses. 

(2) All verbs in -yue -cme, are derivates of roots -cw, -Ew, or ow, 
i. e. of contract verbs ; those in -vume -vyvue, come from verbs in 
-vw (w), or from some of the contract forms. 


Nore 1. (a) To find the root in -nu: or -wus, drop the -u, shorten 
the vowel that precedes it, add the usual and regular -w ending of the 
Present, and throw away the prosthetic syllable ; e. g. foryus, root otew ; 
TWInut, root Féa, Siar, root dow. (b) In the forms -vyue -yyyus, drop 
these, and add the -w ; as dsixyuus Oeixw xogervyym, xogew, 

Notre 2. The prosthetic syllable belongs only to verbs in -yso and 
-out. Here it is made by t when the verb begins with two consonants or 
with a vowel, as ora, totnue’ Ew, iyue ; but by «joined with the first con- 
sonant of the root and prefixed, when there is but one consonant at the 
beginning, as Féw, tInw (t for F,§ 10. R. 4); dow, did. Verbs in 
-yyuo admit no prosthetic syllable. 


(3) The penult long vowel of these verbs is retained in the 
sing. of all the tenses in the Indic. Active; and also in the dual 
and plur. of Aor. 2, the cases of ridnus, didwpe, and type only ex~ 
cepted, in which verbs the vowel is here short in the dual. ‘The Pas- 
sive is distinguished specially by having the same vowel short 
throughout, in the Indicative. 


Nore 4. The irregularities of these verbs are so great, that no rules 
for their formation in general throughout the tenses, can be given to any 
serious advantage. They are best learned from the paradigm. 


116 Verges In -m. (Active). 
‘ 
INDICATIVE. 
4 
torne —1$ ol | -OTOY |-aTOY |—oEy leet -aoL oe 
Nee E; a 5 eel OY -EUOL 
ee tidnue | -7¢ now |-stoy |-etov f-euey \-ete | E1010 0. 
| did aus -wS -wou|-otoy |-otov j-ouey |-oTe | —-ovgL OF —OaTL 
Ostxvuue |\-ug -vow |-vtoy |-utoy {-umey |-ute |-Uor or vaoe 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
tot |i -j, 4 -ttoy |-7t0y | -Guer |-tite |-@oe 
Post TIO ‘15 “i au hod —Hvoy | —cmey ite j woe 
| dda |-m¢  |-@ |-@roy \-toy |-Guey |-Wte |-wou 
ie t , te tf Ud , 7 
Sexvta |\-vyg |\-vn }-Uyntoy|-Uytor| -veper|—vyte | —Vvoce 
OPTATIVE. 
| torainy |—n¢ -n {-ntoy |-7tyy y-yusy |-nte | -noay 
| —aitoy |-aityy | —otpusy |—otite | —otev 
tusiny |-n¢ =n |-ntov !-tny \—quey |-7te | -noov 
Pres. —eitoy |\-sitny } -stusy [se —ey 
| 5sdocnm =7¢ -n |-ntoyv |-71ny |-nusy |-nTe | -nooy 
| -otroy |-olrny | -oiusy es -—olc ay 
Sesuvtorus|—org |-ov | -ovtoy |-oitny4 -owey | vets | -ovev 
IMPERATIVE. 
' co ay , La 
iotade |-at@ {-—wtoy |—atay —ate | -T@oay Or-avT@Y 
\tor N 
tidete |-stw }-stoy |-stwy jets | _tecauy or -évtwv 
Tees ThtEv 
; OidoFs |-otw}-oroy |+otwy -ote | -twoay or -dvtw@y 
didou 
Osixyudt —Utw |-utoy |-vrwy -ute | -twoay or-vytwy 
Osixyu 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
c r Pa , ~ , 
toto cee | 1oTHS —KOO —KY 
TUS Ey Ob two sig —Eioa —sy 
Pres, | 3056 Pres. | a Ms ’ A 
wovas ddovg -otoe -ov, Gen. dvtos, ete. 
Ul ~ 
Osexy Uy aee Semvl'g -tow -vv 


Verzs 1N =u. (Active). 
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INDICATIVE. 
torny -76 |-n {| -atoy | -crny]-cwsy | -wt8 | -aoay 
étlny | —n¢ |-m | —etoy. | -étny —susy | -ets | -sooy 
étvidouy |-Gsig | -80 
Impf.| 2didwr | -we -w@ |-otoy | -0Tny | -ousy | -ots | -ocay 
| 25édouy | -ovg |-ou (2d/dour) 
édeluvuy | -u¢ -u  }-utoy | -Urny | -uuev | -vte | -vooy 
| &é0sixyvoy | -vec -vs 
INDICATIVE. 
torny -16 —n rice Ia —nuey | -nte | —nooy 
Aor.2) 23 ny -7S -y) = f-stoy |—stny |-susy | -ete || -soay 
EOcy -w6 -@ | -otoy | -orny ~ouey | -ote |-oouy 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
ota —hs =i -jtov |-Atoy |-auey | Ate] -woo 
Aor.2) da -7¢ ‘|-h | -ttoy | -H10v | -auey | -7Tt8 | -woo 
Ja -05 = | -@toy |-atoy|-—ausy | -ate'-coe 
OPTATIVE. 
otainy | -ng =n |-atov | -Htny |-nusy | -7t8 | -oley or -qooy 
Aor.2| Seiny —nS -n  |-ntov |=xrny||—nuey | -7t8 | -Etev or -nooy 
doiny -1$ -n | -ntov | -rqv\}-nusy | -yt8 | -otey or -noov 
IMPERATIVE. 
ot ou* rie -htov | -tav -ite | -7tTHTUY, etc. 
Aor.2 Bec Fete)! — Eto | -étoy | -étwv | -£te | -étwouy, etc. 
3d¢(3681)| -dr0 -otoy | -otay -ote | -0tTwouy, etc. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
OTHY OL aTus -Kon ay 
Aor. 2 | destveau Aor. 2,| eto -ston -éy 
Sovven Sovg -otcn -dv Gen, +0rt0¢ 


*In the N. Test,, dvaé fa, xaré Be here, from Brut 5 80 ardora. 


lis Verss 1n -e (Passive). 


INDIC- 
‘ ; ied 
Yorreruas -oRE —THL igi Me 
tore 
p rid sue | -oae | —tae —€usd ov 
res, rid 
SiMPoeecee —0eb —TOl —ousFor 
Osdxvuwers ott -THL —Umsdov 
‘ SUBJUNC- 
~ ~ ~ , 
bore were -i | —re —ausdov 
~ ~ ~ ’ 
recourse =) TCL —wustoy 
Pres. See on 4 ge ' 
Oideoeecee -0 —OT RE —wustoy 
oe : ‘ 
Osexy Vorlecce =] =NT OL —wustor 
; OPTA- 
‘ bored ny | -0 -T0 —aluetor 
Bie redsluny | -o i) ~siuePov 
Sioduny ~o -T0 —olusdov 
dey ys 
Ssexvvoduny -0 -T0 -olusdoy 
IMPER- 
ioreow todo 
tore 
titsoo soto 
Pres. tidou 
i didoco | -oodo 
didou 
dsixvuco todo 
toreany -coo (-Te) | -ato —cusPor 
Imperf. | ered suny -soo (-ov) | —8t0 —sustoy 
sd.Dduny -ovo (-ov) oto —ousdoy 
SOs tury —uoo ‘ -UTO —tsFor 
INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE. 
Yoraod ect iorausvog -2) -ov 
tidso due Tudsusvog -n -0 
Pres. | 9) Pres. swine ed 
dior dus Siousvog -n -o» 
, 
sixyvader Ssuxrdusvog-n —ov 
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ATIVE. 
—aodoy | -aodov owed wots -ayTae 
-eadov | -eot ov —Eustoe Eos -EyTOL 
-oatoy -oo Foy Owed 0 -oos —ovT ae 
-vo Sov -vo Poy —Vued-o -vote_ -UpTe 
TIVE. 
| -io9 ov | no Foy —ooeFoe | -nods | —aytoe 
| -joFov | -jo For oe ot ote -Wy Toe 
| -aoFoy | -aodoy —oedo aod: —OvT oe 
—nod oy -no Sov owed ot —nots | -OVTOL 
TIVE. 
—avo Foy —alodny —oiEed-o | oot e -otyTO 
| -&iaDoy | -siodny -siwetor | -elote | -ivTO 
oto oy -olaFny —0luEd o —olots | -otvto 
—o1o doy oo Fyy -OL UES o | -o1ots | -owto 
ATIVE. 
-ao Foy -aodoy -aots -aoFucay, etc. 
-eotoy toto 808 -toFwoay, etc. 
r ee; 
| ~ooFoy | oot ay j oats | oct wou, etc. 
| -vo Foy vo dow | -vo te | -voFwouyr, etc. 
-aoSoy -aodny —oePoy —aots -0.yT0 
odo Eco ny Eero sot | -evto 
| -oodov oo Fny —OmeF oe oot -ovto 
vo Sov vo dny typed vos ~vyTo 


PARADIGMS, ETC. 
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§ 79. Nores on VERBS IN —[e. 12] 


$ 79. Notes on the Verbs in —po. 


(1) Verbs in —vus have, for the most part, a corresponding form in —va, 
which is declined as Verba Pura, and is often employed in all-the tenses, 
instead of the forms in —vue. 


(2) In the Imperf: sing. all the verbs in —w (the first conj. only ex- 
cepted, viz. ttnwe) usually have forms like the barytones in -w; and the 
2 and 3 pers. sing. are generally of this kind. Even in the case of torque, 
the Ionic has such forms in the Imperf., e. g. iotwy, iotas, iota, ete. In 
the Present, the | pers. sing. is generally of the form in -«s ; the other per- 
sons often take the barytone form, i. e. they appear as if coming from 
iotaw, Trtéw, Oiddw, etc. 


(3) The student will observe, that in the Subj. and Opt. modes, act. 
and passive, the accent does not fall back (where it might and would in 
regular verbs) upon the root-syllable, but remains (where it can) on the syl- 
lable of the ending which comes next after it; e. g. tuSHtoy (not téyTOr), 
Sioittoy (not didovtoy), ictduor (not totwpor), SidoroFor (not didoucFor), 
etc. Such are the usualforms. But still,in the Passive and Middle, both 
in the Opt. and Subj., there are forms which appear to come from bary- 
tones in-w, and have the common accentuation and forms; e. g. tituuoo 
(not tFauor), Opt. teFoiuny (not twHsiuqr), Sidauoe (not didauac), etc. 
"These cases of peculiar accentuation belong to conj, 2 and 3; but even in 
conj. 1. (icrauor), the accentuation in the Opt. sometimes follows the same 
rule of exception to the general principle here, although the forms do not ; 
as LOTHiUNY, toTHLO, toTaTO, etc. (not toTaio, totoitoO, etc., according to the 
usual accentuation.) 


(4) The reader should also observe, that in the Subj. and Opt. through- 
out, of the verbs in —uuz, the forms are borrowed from the barytone —va, 
and accented in the regular way. ‘This class of verbs form no Aor, 2, act. 
or middle. Some exceptions to the first remark, (e. g. daivuto, mjyrvto, 
etc.), appear to be formed by syncope. 


(5) The syncopated forms of the dual and plur. Opt. act., in the three 
first conjugations, are exhibited in the paradigm. The Passive forms of 
the Opt. resemble this syncope throughout. 


(6) The Imper. Aor. 2 middle puts a circumflex on the simple forms, 
in the 2 pers. sing.; which a dissyllabic preposition moves back; e. g. 
Sov and also éyPov, but xateFov. Out of the 2 pers. sing., the accentua- 
tion is as usual; e. g. tdeods, xataderds, etc. 


(7) The dialects occasion a great variety of changes in these irregular 
verbs. Some of these are, (a) Prolongation of forms; e. g. dw, Lon. PEO), 
Epic Siw; so ota, otém, oteia, etc. ; 00, dow, Opt. dun for Jody in the N. 
Test., etc. (b) The Inf. in —wev -pevon, as TIeusy, TePEweva, for TP Eva ; 
Souer, Sdusvar, for Sotven, ete. (c) So éréFeu (lon.) for eriFny, étitey (epic) 
for étiSeouy, 50dyt (Dor.) for Sidotor, tHEuras (Lon.) for tédevt ou, ete, 


(8) It not unfrequently happens, that verbs which have a Pres. and 


16 
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Imperf. only (such as verbs tw -dw -ow form), also exhibit an Aor. 2 as 
if they came from—ys. So epuy, eduy, eSny, epdyy, erhyy, Eyvor, ete., 
whose ground-forms are gio, dio, Bava, piora, (thaw), yyyyoorm (yv0w), 
etc. The reason of this is apparent, viz., because those ground-forms in 
-vo, etc., allow no Aor. 2; consequently a root in —ws is assumed, from 
which Aor. 2 is constituted. — 


Generat Remark. Usually no verbs in —yjuu or —oe are formed, ex- 
cept from dissyllabic roots. Longer forms appear to have been cacopho- 
nous to a Greek ear, in these conjugations. 


§ 80. Formation of the other tenses of verbs in —me. 


(1) In general these are formed regularly, as if they were deri- 
vates of verbs in -aw -é -dw -vw ; and therefore need no special 
rules. But, 

(2) The Aor. and Fut. passive take a short vowel in the root 
throughout. 

E. g. érédyy, te9joouae eoredyy, ctadjcoucs edoFny, SoSjcouat, ete. 


(3) The Perf. and Pluperf. passive, on the contrary, take a long 
syllable ; as rePecuas, Oédetyuce, etc. 
Nore 1. But torjus and didwus adopt a short yowel in the Perfect ; 


e. g. Eorapou, Oedouce. In the Perf. act. Inf., the form éotavee (for éoty- 
xzévov) is used in the N. Testament. 


Nore 2. The verbs tidy, tjur, O¢Owue have an irregular Aor. 1 ac- 
tive, viz., @Fyxa, yxa, EOwxa, But out of the Indic. these forms are not 
employed. ‘Their similarity to the Perf. probably occasioned the Perf. of 
the verbs téInue and inue to’ assume an irregular form, viz., TéFema, sxe, 
Pass. tideyucr, eiwoe (ge instead of the regular 7), 


§ 81. Anomalous Verbs in -ue. / 


(1) The three principal ones are from the old roots &, to send, 
place, clothe ; éw, to be; and tm, to go. They assume respective- 
ly the ground-forms ‘jue, sui, and eiuc (see § 78. 2) ; andin many 
of their derivate forms, they either coincide, or approximate very 
nearly to each other. Hence the importance of paradigms for the 
learner. 
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I. “/juc from &w, to send, ete. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


Ind. Pres, ges “NS Nob = -atoy -utoy = -cusr —ate -ov or -Etor. Subj: 
Pres. ia -H¢ “i, etc. Opt. Pres. tsiny -ng, ete. Imp. Pres. te (tev) 
_této, ete.’ Inf. igvos, © Part. ists -fou -éy. Imperf. touy (isu), tesc, etc. 
(as if from iéw). Also ty ~Ng ete. 3 pers. plur. tsoav. Indic. Fut. 
7/00. Aor, 1. anoe (Eqxa). Perf. sine. Pluperf. sixery. Aor. 2, (no sing); 
plural, tuey, Ets, écay, or (with augment) siwey, site, sian. ‘Subj. a 75, 
etc. Opt. Einy —76, ete. ; _and plur. contracted, siuey, cits, sey. Imper. 
&¢ (£91), Era, etc. Inf. sivas. Part. sig, eioa, fv. 


PASSIVE. 


Pres. tewos. Imperf. é iguny. Perf. siuce. Pluperf. siuny. Aor. 1. ESny (stv). 
In the N. Test., egéavtoe (Doric) 3 plur. Perfect pass., for agetytas, 
from aginut. 


MIDDLE. 


Ind. Fut. joouou Aor. 1 jxcuny. Aor. 2 funy (eiuny). Subj. duos. Imper. 
ov. Inf. todo. Part. fuevos -y -ov. 

Nore i; s whe simple verb ijue is seldom used; but the compounds 
avinut, aepinus, epinus, weFinur, Evvinus, meoinur, ei etc., occur so of- 
ten, that it becomes indispensable for the student to be acquainted with 
the inflections of the simple verb. After these all the compounds are 
modelled of course, with such exceptions as inserting or omitting the 
necessary aspirates, etc., necessarily occasion. 


II. Verbs ecué to be, and ius to go. 


(2) These are most easily distinguished, where they nearly re- 
semble each other, by their accentuation ; and the best method of 
learning them, is, to place them by the side of each other. 


s = eT 3 2 (eee 
Indic. Pres. sil, aig or si, éoté £0TOY, EOTOY oper, os, 8L0t 
ELL, ELC or él, soe itoy, tov isy, ite, tooe | 
. Sy 
Subj. Pres. 0, 1S; 1s etc. 
ia, ins, ins? ete. 
Opt. Pres. inv, sins,  &m, ete. 
touut, -01g -ol, ete. 
” 
Imper. iaS1 (%0), totw (17H), etc. 
vo i710), etc, 
Inf. sivas 
iévoce 
Part. ay, ovou, Oo 


4 7 «# a7 
LOWY, LOUTH, LOY 
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Imperf. HV, 7S» 7 or 7 qtoy, ete. 3 plur. jouw 
sly 8G —Eb -eitoy, etc. 3plur. asco 


Fut, (of siué to be), toouce, toy (-£t), foetus OF total, éoouedoy, etc. Im- 
perf. (middle) from sius to be, juyy. Fut. middle (of etue to go), stoo- 
por, Aor. 1 soupy. 

Note I. Of both these verbs there are a great variety of forms in 
the poets, dialects, ete., which the lexicons now exhibit, and also the larg- 
er grammars; e.g. (from siué to be) Subj. tw, Eng, ete.; Opt. oun, etc. 
Imp. brtwy (for totwoay) ; Inf. tuey, Euevor, Eupercs, etc., (for eivav); Part. 
Zav -ovca, etc., IMPERF. @0, 2)0, €or, Eoxoy, etc. 

The Imperf. of si (to go) has also ijiu, or iioy -eg -s, etc. ; also siv, sic, él, 
ime, ite, toay, Aor. 2 toy, ete. 


(3) The verb e¢ué (to be) is an enclitic in the Present, the|2 
pers. sing. only excepted, which is never so. iui is enclitic, how- 
ever, only when it stands in a proposition where it connects a sub- 
ject (expressed or implied) and a predicate. 

Nore 1. When it merely asserts existence, e. g. Seog éotiy, it takes 
the accent, but generally transfers it (in the 3 pers. sing.) to the first sylla- 
ble of the word. The same transfer takes place, when éote stands after 
wc, ovx, st, and after tout’, wi’; e. g. ovx Fat, TovT’ ~ot1, etc. Elsewhere, 
however, when it is prevented siinply by the state of the preceding word, 


etc., from being enclitic, it retains its tone on the ultimate, as in the par- 
© 2 \ 2 ' 
adigm ; e.g. Aoyos éott, ayados J’éoti. 


Nore 2. The verb ius (to go) is the only verb in -ws from a root iw, 
i. e. from a root whose first letter is Lota. Its Pres. siws has the sense of 
the Fut., I will go. 


Ill. The verbs gnui, xstuoe, and oida (conc). 


(5) Dnué is declined like ¢orjue; and is otherwise irregular on- 
ly in regard to its accentuation in the Present, where (like eué) 
it is an enclitic, and when accented places the tone on the ultimate. 
But the 2 pers. sing. (¢7¢) is not enclitic. ‘ 

Nore l. The Subj. is pa, Opt. painy, Imper. meds, Inf. paves, Part. 


gas. The Imperf. is pny —ng =) atoy —atyy, etc., also (by aphaeresis) the 
Imperf. sing., 1 and 3 pers., is 7, 9) (for pijy, pi.) 


Keiuas is deponent, and its derivates appear to come from xéw 
and xéla. 


Hence from the latter, in the Pres., HELULOLL —TOLL —T tL, ete., Imperf. éxeiuny 
-o0 —10, etc., Inf. xeioIau, Imp. xsioo, Part. xeiusvog; but the Subj. (from 
xE0,) xEWUaL -H, etc. ; Opt., xeoduyy -o10, ete. 
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(6) Oida is an anomalous Perf. 2 (in reality from edo), used 
like the Present as to sense. In the older grammarians this word 
is derived from éonue. 


It is declined thus: oid, oto do (for oidac Fu), ois itotoy -oy  tousy, 
iots, icaot. But in the other modes the ov is dropped, and es of the root 
resumed; as Subj. edo, Opt. etdeiyy, (Imp. io9:, ior, etc.) Inf. sider ul, Part. 
sidws -via -d¢. Plup. 2, 7devv —eg -s1, ete. (Attice 70 —ng —n; jouer, etc.) 


Remarks on Anomalous Verbs. 


(7) In all the late grammars there is a large class of these inserted. 
This indeed is very useful and convenient for beginners; but such verbs 
may be found equally well in the better lexicons. As I[ aim at brevity, 
where there isno important sacrifice to be made by it, I shall simply 
name the defective verbs of the N. Test. here, remitting the reader to the 
most recent lexicons of Wahl, Bretschneider, and Robinson, which will 
give him the synopsis which he needs of these verbs. 


The defective verbs in the N. Test. are aya, aigéw, axoven, OUMOTED, 
avEZOUaL, avoiya, ar av THe, cscontsiyer, aoAdu, conaco, aveayen, Baoxoi— 
vO; Bioe, Phacréve, yapuco, yehio, Hiyvopcn, didaur, Sioxe, Stoo, siden, eit, 
éxyew, ecauvew, ETLOQHEDy fozouct, evgiozw, Caw, yjxo, Fuddo, HOLY YUL, 
norronoter, uoroheinor, HEQUYYU LLL, nxgdaiver, xh0l0), “hemor, uae, Hg eMoett, 
xounto, vitor, oixtsiow, Ouro, bode, moe, METOMOL, ml 0), minc00, Geo, 
oolnizer, onwotyo, onovdalor, ornoita, paysy, paivo, povoxw, péow, pia, 
zulow, yooilouce, ato, WrEoUcL. 


Several of these, however, can hardly be called defective verbs, when 
compared with a multitude of others in the Greek language. But as 
there is more or less of irregularity attached to them in some respects, 
they are here classed together. 


§ 82. Verbal Adjectives or Verbals. 


(1) In general, verbs may form two classes of these, viz., (a) 
Those ending in tog -27 -rov. (6) Those ending in té0¢ -réa -ve0v. 
Nore 1. The first class have simply a passive meaning, as Aext0¢ 
spoken ; ; or else (more usually) they designate what may or can fe done, etc., 
as aigstos eligible ; but sometimes have an active meaning, as uevetoc, wait- 
ing ; and lastly, at times, the same meaning as verbals in -te0c, e. g. 


Bucstoy éotl, one must live. The second class (in -té0¢) denote what wut 
be done, as aigetéor, capiendum, eligendum. 


(2) The most convenient rule for forming these, is to take Aor. 1 
passive as the root; then reject the ending -Oyy and the augment é, 
and you have the stem; to this append -7d¢ or -réo¢, and change 
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the aspirate of the stem into a tenuis, that it may correspond with 
the r of the ending ; § 10. R. 2. 


E. g. déyw, ehéyOny, lentos* orgépa, eotgep ny, oTgentos* pihéo, &pudaj- 
ny, puyteos * RAvH, éavodny, TAVGTOS, etc. 


§ 83. ADVERBS. 


(1) These are divided into two general classes, original and de- 
rived. 

(2) We may call those original, whose derivation cannot be satis- 

. , r »~ > ~ ~~ U 
factorily shewn; e. g. moda, raya, &v0a, exci, m0v, tore, etc. The 
consideration of these belongs merely to the lexicon. 

(3) Derived adverbs are divided into various classes ; viz., 

(a) Those which come from adjectives, and terminate in —w¢ ; 
e. g. 00gds, oogas. 

Note 1. These are formed by appending -wg to the root of the ad- 
jective; e. g. usyac, root wsyad, usyahos THpPQuy, root capgor, THPQoVas" 
yoLEls, root yoousvt, yoouervtws, etc. Adjectives in —og —ng which are oxy- 
tones, form adverbs with a circumflex on the ultimate; e. g. xahoc, xa- 
Aas axorBys, anor8ac. But adjectives parorytone form adverbs accented 
in the same way; as avdadns, aiadwe. All adverbs from adjectives in 


—us, make adverbs paroxrytone, because the Gen. (which developes the true 
root) is paroxytone ; as 70vs, 70zws, the Gen. of the adjective being 7déos. 


(6) Those which come from adjectives, and still preserve the 
form of adjectives. These are, (a) Such as are in the neut. gen- 
der, either sing. or plural. 


E, g. tat, wingdy, wixga. ‘The neut, plural, however, is seldom used 
adverbially in prose, except in the comp. and superl. degrees. 


(b) Such as take the form of the Dat. sing. feminine. 
E, g. such as xowv7 commonly, idic privately, etc, But the Dat. in such 


a case is more commonly written without the subscript 1, as siz, Ouzy, ete. 


(c) Those which assume or retain the forms of nouns, or add a 
paragogic syllable to them. 

These are, (1) The Ace. without a preposition ; as aoxny at first. (2) 
Those which take the forms of various cases united with prepositions ; as 
Magaxonwoe immediately, wooveyou serviceably, éxoduw aside, etc. (3) Those 
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els append to nouns the paragogics Sey, d:, de, Ce, at, ot, 50%, ott, Syy, té, 
&b, §. 


E. g. ovgaroder, ovgavdds, oixovde, "AIivate, “AInynot, “Io9por, Bot- 
evdor, “Edyvioti, hoycdny, Exovtt, wavdnuel, avorucs, 


(d) Some are derived from the roots of verbs; e. g. xouPdnv 
from zevntw, wheydnv from mhéxco. 

(e) Some are derived from prepositions by suffixing —w ; as éva 

eae , i . . . 
from ‘ave, xoérw from xara, etc. Some few have this ending which 
are otherwise derived ; as ovrw, oniow, etc. 

(4) Comparison or apverss. In respect to this, adverbs re- 
semble adjectives ; as we might naturally expect from their kindred 
signification. ‘The comparison is usually made, by assuming the 
Sorm of the neut. sing. of adjectives for the comparative degree, 
and the neut. plural for the supERLATIVE. 

E. g. copes, copeitegoy, copwtatu’ aicxyoas, aiozior, aioxrote. 

Nore 1. Nota few adverbs, however, which are derived from preposi- 
tions, ete., form the comparison by -té9w and -tétw; e€. g. Ky, KvwTEgD, 
> , é , 2 ' 2 4 
avatatw ; and even some others, as éyyuc, éyyvtéow, éyyUTatM, 

Norte 2. Some take —w¢ even in the comp. and superl. degrees ; as 
alnFac, alnPeotéows, dnFeotatws. A few, moreover, are irregular in 
their comparison, in like manner with adjectives; as woo, ucddoy, wodio- 
TH UY, ETTOY, HY ZLOTU. 


§ 84. PREPOSITIONS. 


(1) The primitive prepositions are the following eighteen ; viz., 
augl, ave, avril, and, due, i, év, &, ent, nara, Eta, MAGE, NEl, 100, 
m06¢, OUv, Unéo, Und. ‘These are all oxytones ; and these only are 
united with verbs without changing their form. 

Nore 1. When the dissyllabic prepositions here enumerated (augé, 
avd, avti, Sut excepted) follow the noun which they govern, they shift 


their accent to the first syllable; e. g. rovtov még. So, also, when they 
ee. "8 5 8 t 
are used as adverbs; e. g. éyw aoa I am present, for éyw mogeur. 


(2) The prepositions in most common use may be classed ac- 
cording to their regimen; viz., 


. > J / 3 cr , 
(a) Such as govern the Gen. only ; viz., oti, amo, & (2), tvexo, mp0. 


3 , 


(b) The Dat. only ; viz., é, ody. (c) The Acc. only ; viz., ave, sig (86). 
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(d) Such as govern the Gen.and Ace. ; viz., duc, xara, Umég. (e) Such 
2 ' B29 r 2 H 
as govern the Gen., Dat., and Acc.; as appl, eal, mete, TAQ, TEQL, QOS, 


cer a. 
VITO. 


REMARK ON INTERJECTIONS. 


As these words are mere exclamations of grief, joy, etc., and 
are immutable, there need nothing be said in respect to them 
here. It is well however to remark, that @ before the Voc. has the 
circumflex ; but employed as an exclamation it takes the acute (#) ; 
yet there is no uniformity here in the various editions. 


§ 85. Formation of derived or secondary words. 


(1) The meaning of this is, that one class of words must be con- 
sidered as simple or original, they being invented in order to express 
the first ideas respecting any particular thing or action; while 
another class are secondary, 1. e. of such a form and signification as 
to render it quite probable that they were derived from other and 
primitive words. 'To exhibit the principles which regulate the form- 
ation of this latter class of words, is the object of the present section. 


Nore 1. Grammarians, at least the more cautious and intelligent of 
them, do not pretend with absolute certainty to distinguish in all cases, 
the primary from the secondary words. But in general they assume the 
principle, that the shorter and more simple words, the names of obvious 
things, actions, etc., are primitive, and others derived or secondary. 


DERIVATE VERBS. 


(2) To the root of the primitive word, is suffixed one of the 
following endings, viz., dw -ée -evw -0w -atw -ifw7-clvw dye, in 
order to constitute the more usual classes of derived verbs. Be- 
tween these classes, however, there are some distinctions as to 
sense ; e. g. 

(a2) Vers tn -éw -svw, (formed from nouns of every kind of 


ending), usually express the state, or action, or practice of that 
which the original noun designates. 
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E. g. Baohevs a king, Baoikevo to reign ; Sovdog a servant, Sovdetw to 
Serve ; xowwvros a partaker, xowwwvéw to participate, etc. ; woAsuos war, woheusiv 
to practice war; avdoc a flute, avdsiv to play on the flute ; tamos a horse, 
unevey to ride on horseback, etc. In general, endings of this sort are in- 
transitive ; but not without some exceptions, as giédos, puso I love. 


(6) Vers in -éw. These naturally spring from nouns in -@ -1, 
of Dec. I. But some others are included also. These mostly 
signify the possession of some quality or attribute; but some of them 
signify to practice that which the noun designates. 


EL g. noun hair, xougy to have long hair ; hinos fat, hinéy tobe fat ; also 
Bon cry, Boa to cry out; tyr honour, tyuiy to do honour, etc. 


(c) Verzs in-dw. These come mostly from words belonging to 
Dec. IL., and signify the making of any thing into that which the 
root indicates; or the using that thing in any way ; or the furnish- 
ing one with such thing, or causing one to be subject to its in- 
fluence, etc. 

E. g. doviog @ slave, dovddw to enslave ; yovods gold, yovoow to gild ; nto 


fire, mugow to put into the fire ; mtéov wing, mtegow to furnish with wings ; 
OTUVEDS a cross, TtaVEdw to. crucify. 


(d) Verss IN -vyw come from adjectives, and signify the mak- 
ing or causing any thing to be such as the adjective implies. 


E. g. 7dvvey to make sweet, from 75tg sweet ; ceuvivew to make vener- 
able, from cguvdg venerable, etc. 


Note 1. Verbs in -aiyw sometimes have the like meaning, as Aeuxaivey 
to make white; but oftentimes these are neuter verbs, as yaderaivery to be 
enraged, etc.; and sometimes they express other shades of meaning, as 
onuaiya to signify, etc. 


(e) Vers 1n -afw -iw. The first ending comes more natur- 
ally from nouns in Dec. I., but is not limited to such. ‘The variety 
of signification in verbs of these classes is too great to be brought 
under any definite heads. When they come from proper names, 
however, they signify acting, looking, speaking, etc., like those which 
are designated by the noun; e. g. Medifew to act like a Mede; 
Didinnilerv to take sides with Philip, ete. 

Remarks. Comparison of verbal forms in the N. Testament. Some 


derivate forms are more frequent here than in classic Greek; viz., 
(1) Forms in -ow; which stand sometimes where we might expect forms 


17 
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in eva, e. g. Ssxatow (classic, Sexeetevon) 5 or in ~ien, as agunvom (class. 
agunyite) ; or in -tyo, as xgatav0e (class. xgatuyw) ; or 80), 8S odevow 
(class. oSevéw). (2) Forms in -ifw are very frequent, and arise from roots 
of all kinds, even the most diverse; e. g. devypativo from detyue, eehenivo 
from mehexvs, aigeti~o from atgsorg, etc. (3) Forms in -afw and -eve, though 
unusual, occur; e. g. yvymiago, owiclw, etc.; peortevor, waysto, etc, 
(4) Verbs in -Sa, are rather more frequent than usual; e. g. mito, xynF00, 
aijFw, etc. (5) Verbs in -ox are rare; nor are they always inchoative, 
e. g. uedvoxw to make drunk, youiczxouce in the common pas sive sense. 


Special modes of forming derived verbs. 


(3) One of these is, by adding -w to the root and augmenting 
it internally. 


E. g. moiihos, woixtlho ; puguaxoy, paguaccw, etc. 


(4) Desiderative verbs are commonly formed from the Fut. of 
another verb, by changing -ow into —ce/w. 
E. g. yehaow I shall laugh, yshavosio I long to laugh. 


Note 1. Sometimes -aw -:¢w are employed in forming verbs of this 
class ; e. g. Favatew I long for death; otgatnyiéw I wish to be leader, ete. 


(5) Frequentatives take -tw. 


So aiteiy to ask, aitige to ask repeutedly, i. e. to beg. But the reader 
is not to suppose that all verbs in —S# belong to this class; this would 
be a great mistake. 


(6) Inchoatives are formed by -ozxe. 


c w , . ° 
Thus 7800 I am young, 8aoxm I am becoming young. But this 
ending is not limited solely to conveying this sense. It sometimes has a 
simple meaning ; as mimioxw I give to drink. 


Nore 1. The poetic Imperf. ending -cxoy (§ 71. 6. a), has no relation 
to this. 


Derivation of Nouns. 


(7) The number of derivates of this class from verbs is so oreat, 
and the modes of derivation so various, that all attempts fully to 


classify them would be vain. Three leading classes, however, may 
be named. 


(a) The masc. endings -sug —rn¢ -T™79 -tTwg, and the fem. endings -se 
“We ~ Tis —TELQa —Tova —ToLc, usually denote agents; e. g. yoaers scribe, 
eviatns piper (masc.), avdnreis piper (fem.) owrege deliverer (fem.), ete. 
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(6) The endings -o1¢g -kug -yug denote action or the doing of any thing, 
usage of any kind, etc. ; as mgakuc, motnors, udunors, etc. 

(c) The endings -a - -og -wy -wog more usually (not exclusively) de- 
note abstract quality ; as youge, yyaun, dduguds, ete. 

(d) The names of the instrument, etc., more usually end in -TQLoy 
-TQ0Y -T9K -sioy ; as hovtjovoy bathing tub, Aovtgdy bath, oeyjortea place for 
dancing, xovestor barber's shop, etc. 


(8) Nouns derived from adjectives usually denote the abstract 
‘quality of the adjectives. 


E. g. copia from copes, adr Feve from adn, etc. The endings are 
commonly -ve —eva -o1e —o1% —cVYH -0G -TNS. 


Remarks on N. Test. usage. Verbal derivations are, (1) The ending 
-pos, Which is extended to several cases not extant in the classics; e. g. 
MELQUTUOS, évTapLAcuds, Savticpos, etc. (2) The endings —uo -ov¢ are 
peculiarly prevalent; the first, as in Bantioua, danvopa, irtyjuo, attnuc, 
etc., mostly (but not altogether) of an abstract meaning, or nomina actionis, 
like the Inf. mode; the second (-ov), as dixodwors, Biaovs, specially in the 
Ep. to the Hebrews, which also are nomina actionis. (3) The ending 
-uovy is also used with an abstract meaning; as in mAyjopov}, memory, 
ete. (4) Concretes or-agents from verbs in -afw -ifw -vfw have nothing 
peculiar in the N. Test., except some new formations; e. g. Bantiorys, 
“Edgy iortns, ete. 

Adjective derivations are, (5) Nouns in -ty¢ -otys¢, from adjectives in 
-06, etc., as UYLOTNS, TEhELOTNS, TYuLOTNS, used as abstracts. (6) Some nouns 
in -cvyy and -ia, of the like signification ; as éhenuoovyy, usyadwotyn, etc. ; 
so éhaggta, etc. (7) Nouns in -7gvov are neuters from adjectives. 


Derwwation of adjectives. 


(9) The endings -vog-cx0¢ appended to nouns denote, that the 
attribute which the nouns designate belongs to some person or thing. 

E. g. pidsos, and qudixds friendly, moteusos belonging to the river, ete. 

Nore 1. In like manner adjectives in -avog -e0g -ovos -qog (pro- 
longed form of -vos) are mostly construed. 

(10) Adjectives in -e0¢ -vvog denote the material out of which 
any thing is composed. 

E. g. zovoros golden, Aiduvos of stone. 

(11) Adjectives in -g0¢ -€00¢ -yg0g -dAsog -e1g -o80s -adns, 
usually indicate fulness or abounding in the quality which they de- 
signate. 

So oixtgds compassionate, nupdsis fiery, poppwdns sandy, ete. 
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ae See 


(12) Adjectives in -uos indicate usefulness or fitness for any 
particular purpose ; etc. 


E. g. zonouos profitable, motysog drinkable, etc. 
N. B. For verbal adjectives, see § 81. 


Remarks on N. Test. usace. (1) The contested adjectives meEgLOv- 
avs, émovatos, probably come from the participial forms TEQLOUTR, é0L0U- 
oa; like éxovovog from éxovca, (2) The contested readings cuguivos and 
caguxos, in 1 Cor. 3:1. Heb. 7: 16, can hardly be doubtful. 'ogxuvo¢ 
would mean, made of flesh, which would not be apposite. See No. 10. 
above. Endings, however, in -ivo¢ occur in the N. Test., which have 
relation to time; e. g. 09%ou6s, mowivds, which are later forms of Greek, 
instead of the earlier ones in —vos. 


As to verbals in -to¢ (§ 82), xséSoc persuasive, in 1 Cor. 2: 4, is a con- 
tested form ; but it may mean persuasive, as may be seen in § 82.1. So 
asstoaatos (James 1: 13) is capable of an active signification ; and mady- 
tog (Acts 26 : 23) may mean must suffer, agreeably to Gr. idiom; § 82. 1. 


* 


Derwation of peculiar kinds of Nouns and Adjectives. 


(13) Diminutives. The endings are -voy -wdov -dioy -wWeve -grov 
-vilvoy -vahig -vdgroy -vpioy -1¢ —Lwx0g -Loxm, etc. ; as madéoy Little child, 
ixz9-Ovoy little fish, ete. 


(14) Ampuiricatives. The endings are -wy -a£; as xspewy thick or 
large head, nhottus very rich. 


(15) Genrinia, i.e. those words which indicate the nation to which 
one belongs. The endings are -evs, -«ryg -vetng -uwtys (fem. -1¢); as 
Augustc a Dorian, Sraetierns a Spartan, ete. 


Adjectives employed for the same purpose, end in -cog -avog —avog 
-Wo0s, ete.; as Kogiydioc, Adnvaiog, ete. 


(16) Parronymics, i. e. those which indicate the name of the parent 


or ancestor. ‘The endings are —dy¢ -vdng -adng -vedyg ; as IHedsiOng the son 
of Peleus, Kgovidng the son of Saturn, ete. 


(17) Domreriaries, J. e, nouns which denote the ordinary home of 
men, ete., or place of things, ete. The ending -wy is not unfrequently 
employed ; as avdguv the men’s chamber, xouveiy the lily-bed. 


§ 86. Formation of composite words. 


(1) The Greek language possesses a facility in this respect, and 
uses a hberty, of which scarcely any other language is susceptible. 
In this way the power and significance of expression is exceedingly 
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increased, diversified, and variously modified, in a manner that can- 
not well be imitated by any translations into another language. Even 
two and three prepositions may be thrown into a single word, to 
modify and vary the sense of the original root. 

E. g. psvyo to fly, tmexpetyo to flee away privatel, ly, xatopsvya to fly to 


a place of refuge ; houBarw to take, xatohauSarw to overtake, TLOOKAT OAL . 
Bava to anticipate, ete. 


(2) If no cacophony arises from the simple junction of two words 
without change, they are thus brought together unaltered. 


E. g. molupeyos, mahaipatos, etc. 


But if the consonants (mutes, etc.), at the end of one word and 
the beginning of the other, require a change, this is made agreeably 
to the laws in $ 10. 


E. g. mauqogos (xay, § 10. R. 11); eyxodew (2, § 10. R. 12), etc. But, 


(3) Most usually o is taken after the root of nouns in the first 
part of the word, and“é, o, ov, after the root of verbs. ‘These epen- 
thetic letters or syllables, stand between the first and second word in 
the composition. 


E. g. moud-0-t ins a teacher of youth, copot-o-pidas body-guard ; Tehe- 
0-00 bringing to an end (teléw), wav-cl-zohos anger-stilling (nav). 


(4) When an indeclinable word forms the first part of any com- 
posite word, it remains in general unchanged ; but if it is a preposi- 
tion, and ends in a vowel, this is elided or not, according as the first 
syllable of the next word is a vowel or a consonant. 

E. g. ayyv-ahos, maheer-Y EVE § but ovégyowos (ave with elision), r90eya, 
meguiy oo (for oo and ztegé see § 8. 3. Note 2); édeinw (é, § 10. R. 13), 
ovugéow (§ 10, R. 11), ete. 1190, however, although it does not suffer 
elision sometimes makesa HOUTUS (§ 8. 4) with the vowel of the succeeding 


word: as sgovyo for TQOEZO, mEQOUITOS a mooontos, “Augé also often re- 
tains its final «; 5 as auplados, aucletes, etc. 


(5) The inseparable particles, viz. dvs and @ privative, are the 
principal words of this sort that are employed in composition. The 
first (dvs) admits of no change ; the other usually (not always) as- 
sumes v before a vowel. 


E. g. amas, &Butos, but av-aitios, etc. Cases where the » is omitted, 
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are such as a-7tt7T0¢, &-owog ; and here too it is with the following vow- 
el frequently contracted, as egyos, contr. agyos. 


Nore 1. The «@ prefixed is in some cases intensttive, as ceteviis very in- 
tent ; in others it denotes unity, as ayaotwe of the same womb, i.e. born of 
the same mother. Other inseparable particles are vy (negation) ; a4, éQ4, 
to; all intensitives. 


Remarks on N. Test. usace. (1) Composites whose first part is a 
noun or adjective, are very frequent ; e. g. Ocxowoxowia, xagduoyrvwotns, Jso- 
poptdas, etc. (2) On the other hand, such as place the verbal part first, 
are also to be found ; as éehoFonoxeia, etc. (3) The negative w is not un- 
frequent; the intensitive « is found only in eteyéfm. (4) In forms where 
the verbal part stands last, the verbs (as in other Greek) retain their own 
forms in loose composition, and change or modify them in close composi- 
tion ; see § 87. 


Note Ll. Proper names which are compounded, are often contracted 
in the N. Testament; e. g. Agteuas for ‘Agteuidwooc, Anu&s probably for 
Anuétevos, Aovzes for the Latin Lucanus. Even without the circumflex 
accent some names of this kind are written; as ~4ytizae for “Aytinateos, 
Zthag for SrAovuyes, ete. 


> 


§ 87. Loose and close composition of words. 


(1) Such are the names given to the composition of a verb, etc., 
when the form remains unchanged, and when it undergoes a mod- 
ification by a new derivation, or at least a new ending. 


(2) The 18 primitive prepositions (¢ 84. 1), when compound- 
ed with a verb, are merely prefixed without changing or modifying 
the form of the verb ; i. e. they are, in this case, used in an adver- 
bial way, and really constitute a separate part of speech, although 
written in conjunction with the verb. This is what is called oose 
composition, 

Nore 1. For example, we might write sixgcrtecy for sv xgdrrew ; 
and so xaxwomovety for xax@¢ sorsiy ; and the like to this was often done in 
earlier poetry. In the same way we write trokauScvw, when we might 


. c 4 . . . . 
write U0 houBare, ete. And so the poets often write, using Tmesis, i. e. 


a division of words, in respect to verbs compounded with the original pre- 
positions. 


(3) To constitute the close composition, viz., that by which 
the several parts of a compound verb do really become one word, 
there must be a new derivation and ending to the verb, through the 
medium of a compound noun. The ending is usually in -é; but the 
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composite words are very various, from which these secondary verbs 
are derived. : 


E. g. from %gyoy and ouSarw comes the compound noun égyolufos, 
and then the new or secondary verb is derived from this, in the way stated 
above, i. e. by suffixing -éw, as éovoda@éw; and so evegyereiy from evegyérng, 
Svoagectety from Suongectos, agedeiy from aqedijg; and aytoBohsiy from 
éytBodn is an instance (with some others), where composition, even with 
a primitive preposition, follows the like model. 


(4) In the composition of nouns, only the close connection ex- 
ists, as the parts are never separated by ‘T'mesis. 


The modifications of nouns (including adjectives) in consequence of 
composition, are very various. (a) More generally in compound nouns whose 
latier part is a noun, this signifies the object and not the subject of the qual- 
ity, action, etc., expressed by the word; e. g. JesowWaiuwy one who fears de- 
mons, not ‘demons who are fearful.’ (b) When the latter part is a verb 
and the first part a noun, the first part designates the object or direction 
of the action, etc., indicated ; e. g. immotgdqog one who raises horses, (not 
“a horse which feeds’), (c) But adjectives in composition often retain 
their principal meaning, which is simply modified by the word admitted 
into composition ; e. g. 2t6tTd¢ credible, &nvatos incredible. 


Note 1. Adjectives in -vc, when they are to form such compounds, 
usually adopt the ending —7¢; e. g. 75Us, but in composition, adye. 


Note 2. Ina few cases of nouns in composition, they retain their 
principal meaning with mere modification by the word received ; as £éyo¢ 
a guest, mookevog a public guest, etc, 


Nore 3. The modifications of nouns and adjectives, when euphony 
requires some change in their form in order to be compounded, are very 
various, as the case may require; e. g. &daxous from daxou, &tyuos from 
tu), evysms from ev and yi), Aeunovens from Asixw and vats, xoxoyjIne from 
nanos and yFos, copowy from cwgpog and poy”, evmatwg from ev and nar, 
ete. 


Nore 4. But when a compound noun is to be formed by the help of 
a verb, the verb usually stands last ; as égyolufos, itotgogos, etc. For 
the meaning, see No. 4. b above. 


Generat Remark 1. In respect to the changes suffered by the second 
or last word in composition, it should be noted, that when this word begins 
with «, ¢, 0, short, 7 or @ is usually assumed in the room of them in the 
composite word ; e. g. imzjxoos from Unaxov, evyjyeuos from ev and vemos, 
dvorjiotog from dug and éatyw, avejuotos from « and Ouyypu, etc. 


Generat Remarx 2. A very large portion of words in Greek is 
compounded either in the close or loose way, and verbs almost without 
number are derivates in the manner stated under No. 3. The lexicons are 
just beginning to designate such formations ; but the work, as yet, is very 
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imperfectly done. It is matter of much interest to accurate study, that it 
should be thoroughly accomplished. 


§ 88. Accentuation of compound words. 


(1) General Rule. The accent is thrown as far back as pos- 
sible. 

E. g. 000¢, stvodos" malic, aus, etc. 

(2) ‘Exceptions. (a) Adjectives in -y¢ -s¢ are usually oxytone ; jas ame- 
Ons, mMQoupLhs, ete. But there are many exceptions ; 3 as evntec, etc. (b) 


Verbals in -« -7 -7¢ -79 -8t¢ -€0s, and also nouns in —uos, do not change 
the tone by composition ; as émitouy, cuyyeagers, etc. ; 80 magesuopds, etc. 


(3) Compound words (e. g. meoodoxntos) that are oxytone, 
etc., when re-compounded, follow the general rule; as a~goodoxn- 
70S. 

(4) Words compounded with a verb transitive for their last part, 
usually accent the penult (when short) if the signification is active ; 
and the antepenult, ifit be passive. 

E. g. unteoxtovos matricide, ustgdxtovor destroyed by the mother. 


Nore 1. But if the penult be long and the meaning active, the word 
becomes oxytone ; as 0dyyv0¢ a guide. Some words, however, accent the 
antepenult ; as srodimogFos, Hrioxos, ete. 


Nore 2. When verbs intransitive form the last part of a word, the 
general rule (with little exception) is followed ; e. g. avtouodos, aimogdoos, 
etc. 


PART ITT. 


SX IN LALX 


There are various methods of arranging a Syntax; but the most facile, and that which is 
more usually followed of late, is to treat of the parts of speech in the natural order in which 
they would occur tothe mind; the noun with its various adjuncts coming first ; then the verb 
with its various moods, tenses, regimen, etc. ; and lastly the various particles which serve as a 
modification of these. Special peculiarities of phraseology, etc., may then be annexed. 


| 


ARTICLE. 


§ 89. The Article before leading = 


(1) The article is a declinable part of speech, which, when em- 
ployed, is usually prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or participles, for 
the purpose of specification or emphasis. e 


Nore 1. Specification may be either on account of individuality, i i. @. 
when one individual is distinguished from others of the same species, or 
when one species or genus is distinguished from other species or genera ; 
or it may be on account of quality, attributes, condition, actions, cireum- 
stances, etc., in which case the attributes, etc., are as it were individuali- 
zed or specificated, when the article is employed ; e. g. 6 aétdc the eagle, 
when one is distinguished from several of the same kind ; 6 astOc OF OF 
stot, when either the singular or plural is used generically, £0 as to distin- 
guish this species of birds from other species. | Other specifications of 
attributes, etc., are such as follow; viz., siciy ot Agyortes there are [some] 
who say, where this class of persons is distinguished by the particular ac- 
tion attributed to them in Agyovtes. So ovx tote 0 rynodpsvos there is no 
one who will lead, where this action of leading is made to distinguish the 
individual who performs it; 6 omsiowy the sower, 0 meigacaw the tempter, 
etc., in which latter cases we convert the participles into mere nouns in 
translating them. The cases of specification which belong to the class | 
above named, are almost without number; e. g. O acy a0s or ob ayadol, 
5 xaxds or of xoxod > and so ot piocogotrtes, ob anopuydrtec, ob Soxovrres, 


18 
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ete. ; almost all adjectives and participles being capable of such a use, be- 
cause they are attributives; and so, likewise, a multitude of attributive 


c , en 2 ' c ' 
nouns, as 6 Pantioty¢, 0 Bucisvs, O iyEuwr, o Zidtapzos, ete. 


Nove 2. The article, it should be understood, is not rigidly confined to 
nouns, adjectives, and participles ; but when adverbs, the Inf. mode, a part 
of a sentence, etc., take the place of a noun or adjective, i. e. become so ad 
sensum, then the article may be, and often is, prefixed to them. 


‘ (2) The article, (a) Is usually placed before nouns that de- 
weAysignate any thing which is single or monadic im its kind, or which 
(from the nature of the case) is deemed by the speaker or writer 

‘to be single. 


~ o , c ’ = 
E. g. 6 otgasds, 9 77, 0 Tlvos, ) ceAnry, 4) Stxavoctyn, 4 prhocogia, 
, 4 
GQETI}, TO ZHAOY, TO xExOY, etC. 


(6) But on the very ground that these things are so definite in 
their nature as to leave no room for mistake, the article is often 
omitted where it might be inserted. 


E. g. in the N. Test. ijl.0¢, yi}, oveavdc, Galacoa, vvE, ayoQa, ayOOS, 
Se0¢, mvEeiua, UYLOY, TAINO, aYNO, MedcwROY, éxxlnoia, Seixvoy, Fauvatos, 
Digu, vouos, vexQat, xoouos, duiBohos, wou, aHoxn, xUgLocg’ also Sixcwootn, 
ayann, MloTIc, xaxte, wheovesia, Hucotic, etc., although monadic, are more 
or less frequently employed without the article, as may be seen by re- 
ference to the Greek Concordance. 


Nore 1, On the ground of single objects may be placed the proper 
names of individuals, countries, cities, rivers, ete. ; which, as is universally 
acknowledged, employ or omit the article almost ad libitum scriptoris. In 

_ the N. Test., the names of countries and rivers more frequently take the 
article than the names of towns. The names of persons vary so much, 
that no general principle can be stated ; excepting that where the names 
are indeclinable, it might naturally be expected that the article would be 
addedin order to distinguish the case. This often happens, but not al- 
ways; see in Matt. 1. !—16, where throughout vs, 2—16 both usages 
are developed. And so elsewhere. 


(3) When a word not definite and specific in itself, is rendered 


so by some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, participle, noun, or noun™, 
with a preposition, etc.), it rely issuance nouns, admit or re- | 
ject the article. 2g . 


E. g. in Matt. un. we find in quick succession, tate ‘ wleneeecletae) 
th €geup ths “Iovdaias, } Bacidea tov ovgarar, tv doy xvQiou, tag Toi- 
Bous avtov, 10 %duux avtov, ty dopny avtow, 1 Te0@H aVTOU, Tes a mootias 
aura, etc.; most of these nouns, being in their own nature indefinite, are 
here made specific by the adjuncts united with them. 


f 


eS ae x. v7 
Bo 0 { DS \FJ ta’'v ? { 2. q& i V 
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_ On the contrary; én? medcwnoy attéy, Matt. 17: 6; & Boaylon atrod, 
Luke 1: 51; é de atrov, Eph. 1:20; ad dpGaduar cov, Luke 19: 
42; vovy uvelov, 1 Cor. 2:16; & mods david, Luke 2: 11 5 Nmeoauy xolos- 
ws, 2 Pet.2: 9; agatyy puhaxyy, Acts 12:10; all without the article. 
And thus al. saepe. 


(4) When from the nature of the case the speaker or writer can 
be supposed to mean only one particular object, the article is usual- 
ly prefixed ; although even here, in some instances, where there js 
no danger of mistake, the article is sometimes omitted. 


Nore 1, The cases of this nature may be resolved principally into 
two classes ; viz. either, (a) Well known or celebrated objects; e. g. 
to otjQvoy, in Matt. 26: 27, means the cup by which drink was usually 
served at the table ; toy vutijoe in John 13: 5, the wash-bason which was 
usually placed in a guest-chamber ; 1 unngéty in Luke 4: 20, the servant 
who usually waited in the synagogue; tove ayyédovs in James 2: 25, 
the well known spies, etc. Cases of this nature are very frequent, and 
are not always to be judged of by the knowledge which the reader may pos- 
sess. Enough that the objects were well known, or definitely conceived of, 
by the writer and his cotemporaries. Not unfrequently, merely implied 
antithesis occasions.the use of the article ; and then special stress is of 
course intended to be laid upon the noun which it accompanies; as John 
7: 24, uyjy Sinaioy xoiow xoivats, judge Garightrons judgment, in opposition 
to that which is unrighteous. When antithesis is expressed, of course it 
justifies the same usage in respect to the article ; as moAeuog ovx tot cvev 
xwduyey, without the article ; but when spoken in the way of contrast, the 
usage would be different, as 6 médsuos ovx Gvev uvdivay, 7 OE signyn cxby- 
Suvos. 


(6) Objects that have already been mentioned, either directly or in- 
directly ; e. g. directly, as Matt. 1 : 20 dyyehoc, T: 24 6 diyyelog; Matt. 2:1 
payor, 2:7 tovs poyous; Matt. 13:25 Clavie, 13: 26 to biter; Luke 
9:13 mévte Kotor xa iyFves SU0, 9:16 tovs mévte &Qrovs xul TOUS DUO iy- 
Svac; and so often, every where. Indirect mention also admits the 
article; e. g. Eph. 6: 12, 7 adn the contest, viz., the one implied by 
what is said in vs. 10, 11; ty oixiay, Acts 9: 17, refers to what is said 
in v. 11; toy &yyshov, Acts 11: 13, refers to the &yysdog mentioned in 
Acts 10: 3, 22. 


Nove 2. The reader must not suppose the above rules in a, b, to be 
imperious in all cases. Whenever a speaker or writer chose to employ 
a word already mentioned, in a sense less specific, or when (from the 
nature of the case) there was no danger in respect to its being regarded as 
specific, provided it really was so, he could omit the article; e. g. Matt. 
13: 27, C:er10, which had been already twice mentioned, but which in 
this case required a somewhat more indefinite sense. 


(5) The subject of a proposition, (2) More usually takes the 
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article, and the predicate omits it. But, (6) Sometimes the reverse 
of this is the case. (c) Sometimes both subject and predicate take 
it or omit it. 

E. g. (a) Seog ay 6 loyos, John 1: 1, where 6 doyog is the subject ; 


5 wuoay toy ddekpoy abrov, dvFouoxtovos éoti, 1 John 3:15; and thus 
in a multitude of cases, because in general the subject of a proposition is 
specific, and the predicate is not so, but is designed merely to mark 
quality, state, condition, character, etc., without individuality in the mode 
of expression, (b) Often a pronoun demonstrative or personal, without 
the article, is employed as the Nom. or subject, while the predicate has 
the article ; as avry éotly 4 ayyelia, 1 John 3:11; ovtdg ot 6 texto, 
Mark. 6: 3; tusig égote ot dodovytec, Mark. 13: 11; et saepe alibi. 
(c) The third case is very common ; e. g. 7 uuaotia éotly 9 avouta, 1 John 
3:43 9 évtody 4 modala éotw 6 doyog x. 1.2.1 John 2:73 4 xeqady 6 Xec- 
otog éott, 1 Cor. 11:3; 4 58 métga Hv 6 Xovotds, 1 Cor. 10:43; 4 Son a7 
to gas, John 1: 4; and thus in a multitude of cases. On the contrary, 
both subject and predicate sometimes omit the article ; as moddot yag sioe 
xiytol, Matt. 20: 16; Id. 22:14; and so in the classics: aitia tovtwyr 
guar ayo), Ael. Animal. IIT. 24; thus the proverbs, xayvtay zonuatoy 
uétgoy ay Fowmos, and xudos Feouvods .. . yuQuS Operhousry. 

From facts such as these, it appears that the subject and predicate, as 
such, neither take nor reject the article ; but the addition or omission of it 
depends entirely on the specificness of words employed. 


(6) Nouns in apposition, explanatory of a preceding noun, 


rn areal, 


usually take the article ; but sometimes it 1s omitted. 


E. g. “Ayoinnas 6 Baoste, Iocsvns 6 Bantiotyes, etc. But on the other 
hand ; Stuy Bugosis, Acts 10: 32; “dyve moogijts, Luke 2: 36; Tetos 
AegBoiioc, Acts 20:4; Ti8egiov Kaicugos, Luke 3: 1; Pagaa Bacikéwe, 
Acts 7: 10, ete. Both of these usages are common in the classics. In 
cases where the object of the noun in apposition is to mark something 
specific and individual, which is altogether appropriate to the person or 
thing named, the article is employed ; but when there is no special design 
of this nature, it may be omitted, as in Oovxvdidyg ’A9qvatog, Bosvvog I'a- 
Loray Baowdevs, etc. In the classics, indeed, examples are not wanting, 
- where the article in such cases even stands before the first noun, and is 
omitted before the second ; as 6 “Alug moteuds, Herod. I. 72. 753 toy Tn- 
eins ant Thucyd. VI. 50; toy Xgvoyy ... contijga, Hom. Il. moll, 
et alibi. 


(7) Verbs signifying to be or to call, usually take anarthrous 
nouns, 1. €. nouns without the article, after them; but this custom 
is not uniform. 


E. g. ev oauc éotL, ty Mystuc got, ox FoTL poor, Matt. 5: 9, viot Feot 
“Ayn Incortor; Matt. 23: 10, unde xAnIhte xoInyntoé; and thus often. On 
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the contrary ; déyerow 6 opoc, Rev. 8:11; xadsitar...5 hoyos tov IeoW, 
Rey. 19: 18, So Xen. Cyrop. IL. 3, 4, dvaxohoivyte tov svegyetny tov ty- 
doa toy ayadov. See also Anab. VI. 7. Matth. Gramm. § 268. Ex- 
amples of the article after the substantive verb, see above under No, 5. 


(8) When the gender of nouns in the same case connected to- 
gether, is different, if the article stands before the first noun, it is 
commonly inserted before the second, etc. ; but this practice is not 
uniform. 

EK. g. tog oefousvag yuvoixas...xab tovs mewroug tag modewc, Acts 
13 : 50; éy toils nugantamoor xad th axgoSvotic, Col. 2:13; 10 Sixooy nat 
ty tooryte, Col, 4:1; et alibi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists ; 
e. g. Ta evtuhuata uot Sacxadiac, Col. 2: 225 sic tug ddovs xal Pouyyovs, 
Luke 14: 23; riyy diveui xot ahovtoy, Rev. 5: 12; Luke 1: 6. 23: 49, 
etal. So Plato : of woiidés te nad yuvaizes 0 cwpgovay xo cwpoovovon, et al. 


(9) Nouns connected in the same case and the same gender, 
usually omit the article after the first noun ; but not unfrequently 
they insert it. 

E. g. peta tay moscBitéguy xod yoauuatéwy, Mark 15:13 Svc tig pedo- 
copias nat evs acatys, Col. 2: 8; éni ti Guvoim zai hevtovgyiz, Phil. 2: 17, 
et alibi saepe. And the like in respect to adjectives and participles; e. g. 
tov ayvoy xui dixevor, Acts 3:14; and so Acts 2: 20, etc. Participles; 


ob... Aorosvortes xod xavyousvor... xo... mexovdorec, Phil. 3: 3; and so 
in John 21, 24, et al. saepe. 


Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common; e. g. 06 weyzvegets 
zor ov Umyoetat, John 19: 6; tH avéum zai to xdAvOwrn, Luke 8: 24. 
Luke 11: 37, et al. saepe. The general principle seems to be, that where 
the particulars belong to one genus, the article is not repeated ; but where 
they are entirely separate, it is inserted. Yet this principle fs very often 
violated ; as appears by the examples above, and as is manifested from 
the best Greek writers ; see Matth. Gramm. § 268. Anmerk. 1. 


GenerAL Remark. Such are the general principles respecting 
the article, when employed, or not employed, as connected with the 
leading or principal nouns in a sentence. The subordinate uses of 
it remain to be developed. In the mean time the student should 
well note, that the Greeks have three distinct methods of exhibiting 
their views in regard to the definiteness or indefiniteness of any ob- 
ject. For example; ¢wov means animal, i. e. every and any 
animal; 70 $#0v means the animal, i. e. a specific individual in a 
certain condition or with certain particular attributes ; wav te means 
an animal, i. e. a particular beast, or an individual beast, considered 
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simply as individual, but not as distinguished by particular attributes 
or conditions, etc. Zs, t/, is called the indefinite article, and it 
stands after its noun; while the definite article 0, 7, r0 stands be- - 
fore it. 


§ 90. Article with adjectives. 


(1) An adjective qualifying any noun, may be placed either be- 
tween the article and its noun, or after the noun. In the last case, 
the general rule is, that if the noun has the article, the adjective 
must adopt it. 


E. g. 10 dyvoy avetuc, of cdySiv0l xeocxvyytaé, etc. More usually the 
adjective is placed after the noun ; as % Con)  aiovios, ) moh 7 usyahy, O 
&yIounos 6 ayados, etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where, and 
more examples are unnecessary. 


(2) Different from the cases in No. 1, are all those cases in 
which the adjective is the predicate of a sentence. Here it usually 
and naturally dispenses with the article, and more commonly (not 
always) precedes the noun or pronoun to which it bears a relation. 


E. g. xaddc 6 vouos’ ov xahoy To xatvynuc’ totto éotr xadov, As the 
adjective in this case does not in reality agree with the noun expressed, it 
may be of a different number or gender, when the writer pleases ; like the 
Latin: Varium et mutabile semper femina, and so the Greek wovngoy péy 
yuv7. 


(3) In nearly all the cases in which the noun has an article, 
and the adjective has not the position and adjunct article described 
in No. 1, it must be regarded as a predicate, after a verb or parti- 
ciple expressed or understood. But there is a class of cases com- 
paratively small, in respect to which the question, how they are to 
be construed, seems hardly to be settled. 


E, g. 10 yag mvetjuc wytor, (so Griesbach and Schott), Luke 12: 12; 
1 Cor. 10: 3, 16 atto Boduce mvevmatixoy .... TO AUTO MUG TYSYMOTIXOY ; 
Gal. 1: 4, rot gvsctatog aidyvog scoyngot ; 1 John 5: 20, 9) Sw atwriog. In 
the classics a large number of the like constructions are found, which are 
copiously exhibited in Matthiae’s Gramm. § 277. b. Some of these are as 
follows: ‘It is proper for me to speak) ut tots Zoyorg xachots, concerning 
works not good,’ Eurip. Phenis. 540; 0 wertig tots Aoyoug wevdeig Agyet, 
Soph. Oedip. Tyr. 526; movngoig nat toig Moyorg uot toi moKy maar LOoUE- 
vot, Isoc, [Orell.] § 208. So in Buttmann (§ 125 Note 3), ddqy ayy vixte’ 
syel Tov mehéxuy okUtatov’ ex &xoo1g Tolg Oger’ HOEto ent movolorg tors 
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_ mheot, The reader will perceive, that the adjective in this class of cases 
may precede or follow the noun with the article. In these and all the 
like cases, Matthiae and Buttmann propose to make the adjective a kind 
of predicate ; e. g. “the prophet speaks words which are false ;” “making 
use of words and actions which are bad ;” “he has an axe which ts very 
sharp,” etc. But if we may solve all these cases in such a way, we may 
do the same in respect to all other adjectives, especially such as follow the 
noun; e€. g. 6 &yvFowmog 0 ayotdc, the man who is good; nay, this 
comes actually nearer than any other version, to the exact shape of the 
Greek, the so called article before the adjective assuming the nature of a 
relative pronoun. Moreover, how shall we render odyy ty vixta, follow- 
ing the principles of these grammarians? The night which is whole, i. e. 
unbroken, undivided, would not give the sense of the Greek, which means, 
‘the whole time of the night season without any substraction,’? More dis- 
cussion, therefore, would seem to be necessary, before 10 mvevuce ayvoy in 
Luke 12: 12, is changed by reasoning about the errors of scribes, into to 
ayloy mvevguc, as it is by Knapp and others; and before we are at liberty 
to give an unnatural and strained emphasis to adjectives thus conditioned. 


(4) Nothing is more common, than the use of the article with 
adjectives which are not connected with any noun expressed. Such 
an usage indicates, that they are substantively employed ; but at 
the same time it is regulated by the usual principles of speci- 
fication. 

E. g. 6 ayadtos, of xoxol, ob Srytot, and particularly the neuter sing. 
and often the plural, as 10 xalov, 10 uaxov, TO yywoTOY, TH avaynoa, To 


aogata, ete. The neuter thus employed is very commonly used in the 
place of abstract nouns ; and often for adverbs. 


Nore 1. The article here, as in the case of nouns, can be omitted if 
the expression is designed to be indefinite; e. g. Odys. 4,195, ohacs a 
blind man. 


§ 91. Article with Participles. 


(1) As participles in numerous cases become adjectives, or at 
least partake largely of the nature of adjectives, so the construction 
of them in respect to the article, is, nearly throughout, like that of 
adjectives. 


B. g. (a) They are placed between the article and its noun 3_as 0 Tex 
Seto Baordsvs, Matt, 2:2; tod parvousvou uotégos, Matt. 2: 7; tis weddov— 
ong ooyng, Matt. 3:7; tov dsyousvoy Iétgov, Matt. 4:18; et al. saepe. (b) 
They are placed after the noun, and with the article when the noun has it; 
as 6 Se0c... 6 xadéoas, 1 Pet. 5:10; 1 Sep tH Doxyualoyts, 1 Thess, 2: 4. 
Acts 1:11. In cases of this nature the participle is usually translated as 
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a verb; e.g. God who called ; God who trieth, etc., while the article in 
such cases is treated as a relative pronoun. The simple grammatical con- 
struction, however, is altogether like that of the adjective, § 90, 1 above. 
(c) The cases are exceedingly numerous, where the participle seems to 
retain so much of the verbal construction, that it dispenses with the article, 
even when agreeing with nouns that take it; e. g. tov cvdQee. -- ovLANG- 
Sérta, Acts 23: 27; 6 Fe0¢ avactyous, Acts 3 : 26 ; Tov evayyshvotOU OYTOS, 
Acts 21:8. Ofcourse we may expect that the article will be omitted, 
where the noun omits it; and such is usually the fact, as avcotag Letgos, 
Acts 1: 15; but oftentimes a definite or monadic noun omits the article, 
and then the participle may take it if the sense require it, as Acts 1: 23, 
"Ioong toy xahovuevoy etc. (d) Where no substantive is expressed, and 
where a participle begins a sentence, or a clause in one, and has the na- 
ture of a verb, it isa matter of course to omit the article; as TEQOTEVEHUEvOL 
sinoy, Acts 1:23; ehduv énides ty zelou cov, etc., Matt. 9:18; and so 
“al. saepe. 


(2) The participle, like the adjective, usually takes the article 
when it is employed as a noun; or is used (without a noun subjoin- 
ed) in order to distinguish any particular person or object, or to de- 
signate any particular class of men or things by their qualities or 
actions. 

E. g. 6 negator, 6 onsiguy, ot pidocopotrtes, ob &mopuydrtss, 08 amEc— 
Tohuevor, etc. 

Nore 1. Buthere also, as in the case of adjectives, if the object be not 
specific, the article may be omitted, even according to the best Greek 
usage ; e. g. Bonous one who cries, a crier, Odys. &, 473; voroas an intelli- 
gent person, Hes. Egy. init. ; duoloyay any one who confesses, Lys. p. 104. 
28; and Plato even commingles both constructions in the following sen- 
tence: Sragéges 58 waumold podov ur) waddortos, xad 6 yUyuyaceuEros un 
yeyupvaousvor, he differs much who has learned, from him who has not learn- 
ed, and he who has practiced, from him who ts not practiced. Matth. § 556. 4. 


Generat Remarx. Commonly the article is not employed with parti- 
ciples, (excepting in such cases as No. 2), unless the writer designs to con- 
vey some special emphasis, or to lay some particular stress upon the idea 
which they designate. 'The cases in which the article is omitted exceed 
almost immeasurably those in which it is exhibited ; and even those in 
which it is exhibited, are not of so imperious a nature as to suffer no ex- 
ceptions. In most cases it depends, plainly, more on the particular de- 
design and subjective views of the writer, than it does on the nature of 
the word itself, whether the article shall be inserted or omitted. It may 
be added, that the near resemblance of participles to adjectives, and the nu- 
merous cases in which the former are coupled with nouns while they omit 
the article, may help to cast some light on the contested case of adjectives, 
presented in § 90, 3 above. 
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§ 92. Article before other adjuncts to principal Nouns. 


(1) A multitude of leading nouns have adjuncts which qualify 
them, or are exegetical in their nature; and thus they partake of 
the nature of adjectives. Such adjuncts are disposed of in the same 
way as adjectives, in regard to the article. 


BE. g. (a) Such adjunets are put between the article and the noun ; 
as To éy a9 wsc01g HOnOY" Tole ey Jvaomogd pvhaig' tH éy caoxt vOvn, etc. 
In allsuch cases the adjuncts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives ad 
sensum. (b) They are put after the principal noun, and usually (but not . 
always) with the article before them when the noun has the article; as 
Tijg Ovaxoyius tijg sig Tovs ayiovs, 2 Cor. 8:43 toig.,, adehqois toig ef %9- 
yoy, Acts 15:23; James1:1. Rom. 4: 19% et saepe alibi.. (c) The ad- 
junct sometimes has the article when the principal noun omits it ; and vice 
versa ; e.g. moter tH sig éus, Acts 26:18; Zoywy tay éy Suxaootyn, Tit. 
329; 2 Tim. I: 13, et saepe al., see Winer § 19.4. Vice versa; tay cvy- 
yesvav wou xata céoxa, Rom. 9: 3; ta Edn év cagxi, Eph. 2: 11; 2 Cor. 
vi he Col. 1:4, 1 Cor. 10:18. Andso Polyb, ILL. 48. 11, mv dddorpseben- 
TO mQ0S Pooiovs, et al. saepe. 


Nore 1. It will be understood, of course, that where the principal 
noun omits the article, the adjunct more commonly omits it also; as sig 
pstodnwy usta evtyaouotiag, 1 Tim. 4:3; 1 Tim. 1:5. Rom. 14:17, et al. 
saepe. 


(2) The adjuncts taken into view above, are all in some oblique 
case governed by a preposition. But the most common adjunct of 
all is the Gen. case connected with the principal noun, and which is 
disposed of, in respect to the article, nearly in the same way as ad- 
jectives are, or as the cases already mentioned in No. 1. 


E. g. (a) The Gen. is put between the article and its noun, as 0 THs 
OTOUTELUS TYETNS, TH TIS MOeWs MOaYWATO, THY TOU SyTOgoS Téxrny, etc. (b) 
The Gen. is usually put afier the principal noun; and this, either without 
or with repeating the article which belongs to the principal noun. The 
predominant construction is without this repetition; as 0 Aoyos tov Feov 
‘(not 6 tov Sov); and thus in cases without number, But we find also 
(although not often in the N. Test. ) such constructions as repeat the arti- 
cle of the principal noun ; e. g. o cong 0 THis Kvdnong (Anac.); 6 dijuos 6 
-Adgvaior, Plat, Gorg. p. 481; ta teyn te A9nvaloy, id. p. 455, et al. saepe.\ 


Norte 1. Usually both nouns, in such a case, have or omit the article. 
But this is not a necessary rule; for often the first noun is anarthrous, 
while the second noun has the article; and sometimes vice versa; e. g. 
éy uéow Tov axuvIay, Luke 8:7; dover tot Giov, Luke 8:14; Luke 8: 
41, Phil. 2:25, et al. saepe. In the examples above, viz. ta teiyy to 
"Adnvaiwy, o Sines 6 °ASnvatwy, etc., the noun in the Gen. omits the ar- 

19 
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ticle. It does not seem to depend merely on the relation of the two nouns, 
whether they shall both take or both reject the article ; but on the nature 
of each noun by itself, and on the particular design of the writer as to 


specification. 
Norr 2. The construction in (a) is sometimes carried so far in the 


classics, that three articles are sometimes brought together ; e. g. THY tov 
10 byte SNTOQIMOU ... TEZYIY* TH TIS THY TOhheY WUZNs OMpLorr oe, Plato. This 
involute construction is not at all predominant in the N. Test.; the wri- 
ters of which generally prefer the most simple and obvious position of 
their words, and plainly seek for no effect resulting from mere artificial 
harmony of arrangement. 


§ 93. Special usages of the article. 


(1) Odzos, éxetvos, and ards, used as pronominal adjectives, 
require the noun (some proper names excepted) to which they be- 
long, to take the article, throughout the N. Test. 


Nore 1. In the classics, nouns thus connected sometimes take and 
sometimes omit the article, specially in poetry ; see Matth, § 265.1. § 266. 


Nore 2. When the noun is the predicate of a sentence, and the pro- 
noun the subject, the article may of course be dispensed with; as tavte 
téxvo. tou Ssou, these [are] the children of God, Rom. 9: 8. Comp. Gal, 3:7. 
1 Thess. 4: 3. Luke 1: 86, et alibi. 


(2) “Exaoros, in the N. Test., used as an adjective, expels the 
article ; see Luke 6: 44. John 19: 23. Heb. 3: 18, al. 

Notre 1. The Greeks, on the other hand, sometimes admitted the ar- 
ticle in this case ; see Matth. § 265. 5. 

(3) Tocodrog admits or rejects the article, as the nature of the 
noun is definite or indefinite. 


E. g. 2 Cor. 12: 2,3. John 4: 23, Mark 9:37. Excluded in Matt. 9: 
8. Mark 6:2. Acts 16:24, et al. Same usage in the classics. 


(4) Iles in the singular, (@) Admits the article with its noun 
when it indicates totality, i. e. a tout ensemble. (6) It excludes it, 
when each is the idea conveyed by it. 


(a) E. g. cio 7} ayehy, Matt. 8: 32, 21:10. Mark 4: 1, et al. saepe. 
(6) E. g. mag arIowmos, woe OAs, ete.; see Matt.38:10. 13:47. Luke 
3:5, et al. saepe. 


‘ Nove 1. Proper names under a do not always take the article; as 
noon Isgoooduyuc, Matt. 2:3. Acts 2:36. On the other hand, when a 
participle is employed in the room of a noun, in the case 6, the article re- 
mains; as ma O Oy ousvos, Matt. 5:22; mao G Sigmar, Matt. 5: 28 ; and 
So in innumerable cases, both in the N. Test. and in the classics. It is the 
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participle that occasions the retention of the article in such cases, in order 


that the article should mark its assuming the nature of a noun, adjective, 
etc. 


(5) In the plural, xavres, etc., when it stands with a definite 
noun, requires the article ; when with an indefinite one, the article 
is omitted. - 

E. g. Matt. 2:16, 4:24: Mark 5:12, et saepe. On the contrary } 
Rom. 5:12. Gal. 6: 6. 1 Tim. 2: 4, etal.saepe. The presence of xéytee, 


etc., then, does not alter the omission or insertion of the article before the 
noun; for this depends on the nature of the noun. 


Nore 1. The position of wé&e¢ etc., and marreg etc., varies ina few ca- 
~ ¢ , ¢€ tad oi ' ¢€ ~ , 
8e€S5 €. 8. mo&oe 7 TOhIG, 0 TAS YoMOS Gal. 5: 14, téxvey avtis mayvtwy Luke 
7:35; but in almost all cases this adjective precedes the noun to which it 
belongs. ~ 


(6) The pronominal adjectives éuds, oo, 7uecegog, etc., usual- 
ly require the article, because of their definitive nature. But some- 
times it is omitted, where the nature of the case shews that the wri- 
ter does not desire to particularize; as guov Powma gore, John 
4: 34. ‘ 

(7) Adverbs often take the article and thus become adjectives, 
or supply the place of nouns. 


E. g. of odo [dx Poumor] , 7 avevoy [rjuega] , 9) dyw [xoduc], ete. 


(8) The Inf. mode when used substantively, usually takes the 
article ; in which case this mode is employed as an indeclinable 
noun, in all the usual cases of a noun. See $ 138. 1 seq. 

(9) The article zo is put before a word, phrase, etc., quoted ; 
as 10 “HAas the [word] Hellas; or before a phrase or sentence 
which is employed as a mere subject or object in a sentence. 

E. g. ‘there arose a dispute among them, TO ths Oy ety pay aurey, 
Luke 9: 46; ‘and they sought. .{ 16) as ay Ehocw avtoy, Luke 22: 2. 


So Rom. 8: 96, Acts 4: 21. 22: 30. Mark 9:23. Luke 1: 62. 22: 23. 
1 Thess. 4: 1. In such cases, t0 is equivalent to videlicet, namely, ete. 


§ 94. Article as a pronoun. 


(1) The simple article as a pronoun demonstrative, is employed 
varely in the N. Test.; but peculiar modifications of the article in 
which the sense of a demonstrative attaches to it, are very common. 
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E. g. in Acts 17: 28, tov yao yevos easy (from Aratus), means: We 
are the offspring of THIS ONE, i. e. TOUTOU TOU FOU. Tn general the de- 
monstrative is made by adding pev or 62; as-6 wéy... 0 0, this one... that 
one, or one... another ; oftentimes 6 6g alone, without the preceding usr, 
is equivalent to ovtos, as 6 08 anozguteic, Matt. 15: 24, 26. 12: 39, 48, al. 
saepe. Again; oi, ete., with the Gen. dependent on it, or followed by a 
noun with a preposition, is often used as a kind of demonstrative ; e. g. 
of tov ZeBedadov, John 21:2; ta rio cugxdc, Rom. 8:5. Luke 2: 49. Matt. 
16: 23, et al. saepe ; and so of a0 tis “Iradias, of éx vomou, ob &* mEQLTO- 


Lijs, ete. 


(2) The use of 6, 7}, rd, as a proper relative pronoun in the N. 
Test., is denied by late critics. Matthiae limits this use to the Ion- 
ic and Doric writers, and to the tragedians in the Attic, $ 292. 
But the dispute seems to be more about names than things. 


For example; Passow states in his lexicon, that 0, 7, 10, (with the ac- 
cent on all its forms), is a relative pronoun throughout, standing for 0g, 7, 0 ; 
that in Homer this relative (0, 9, to) is very common, as also among the 
Dorians and Ionians, and likewise the tragedians. But how does 0, 7, TO 
differ from the article, except in the accent which grammarians have put 
upon it, merely to distinguish when it has a relative sense? And in the N. 
Test,, in the numerous cases where the Part. with the article must be trans- 
lated is qui, ete., as 6 De0g 6 xodéons, 6 Fede 6 aqpogioas, ete., God who call- 
ed, God who separated, etc., why is not the 6 to all intents and purposes a 
relative 2 Nay, nay we not say that it is substantially so, in all those eases 
where apposition is used, or where an adjective following the noun, or a 
clause with anoun which supplies the place of an adjective, is used? E. g. 
*Tauvyns 6 Banter, 6 &yFownos 6 Kyats, oF ,adehpol of & Fv», i. e. 
John who is the baptizer, the man who is good, the brethren who are of the 
Gentiles, etc. Middleton, who maintains that the article is always a rela- 
tive pronoun, was indeed far from being correct; but is not the position, 
that it never is so, almost as far from the reality of the case? If the real 
object of inquiry be things and not names, can there be much dispute on 
this subject ? ; 


NOUNS. 
§ 95. Number and Gender of nouns. ' 


(1) In cases almost without number, in the Old Test. and in 
the New, also in all classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands generically for a whole class ; i. e. (as we say), 
it 1S a noun or pronoun of multitude. : 


E. g. James 5: 6, ‘ye have killed toy dixeuoy ;? 2: 6, «but ye have dis- 
honoured toy wtwydv;? 1 Pet. 4: 18, ‘if 6 dixewog scarcely he saved, where 
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will 6 doAng ual cwogtwids appear? Pronouns (which of course occupy 
the place of nouns), conform every where, pro re natd, to this usage. 


(2) Vice versa, the plural form is often used where only an in- 
dividual, or a particular thing is meant. 


E. g. (a) In a multitude of cases where the plural form of nouns is 
employed to designate a single object; as ovgavol, aidivec, avatodat, due- 
pat, te Seka, tots xOAmorg Luke 16 : 23, é aiuatoy éye9 900” John 1: 13, 
(probably referring to the blood of both parents), ta éyxana, yeréora, &Cyucr, 
at yoapai, and the like. Usage only determines the extent of this idiom. 
(b) In many special cases, where emphasis is given to the expression, or 
generality expressed; as Heb. 9: 23, xgeittoo. Suoiais, spoken of the 
death of Christ ; Jobn 9: 3, ove Scot, the peculiar or miraculous work of 
healing the blind; Heb. 7: 6, éxayyedias, the special promise respecting 
the Messiah ; 2 Cor. 12: 1, dxtaciac xod &moxadvwere, the_ heavenly vision 
related in the sequel; James 2:1, éy meocmmodnwiass, partiality of any 
kind ; and so oftentimes, both in the New and Old Testament. 


(c) Where the thought is designed to be general only, the plural is 
not unfrequently used, when strictly speaking the subject or agent is only 
one; e. g. Matt. 26: 8, of wodyrot aitov ... déyortsc, but in John 12: 4, 
tig x TOY manta avtov, Iovdac... Agyet, etc., where Matthew relates the 
fact in a general way, while John specificates; so Matt. 27: 44, ob Anotat 
.., avetdifor, but Luke 23: 39, sig Oé tay . . . xacxotvoywr eBhacphus:; Matt. 
20 : 30-34 dvo tupioé x. t. 1., Mark 10: 46-52 Baotiuowoc 6 tupios, Luke 
18 : 35-43 tuios tc, where the former evangelist relates the occurrence 
in a more general way, Mark specificates a noted individual, and Luke 
particularizes but does not specificate. So John 20: 1, 11, 18, speaks of 
Mary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, while Mark 16:1, 2. 
Luke 24: 1, 9, 10 speak of her and several others, and Matt. 28:1, 7,8 
of Mary Magd. and another Mary ; in Matt. 8: 28 seq. two demoniacs 
are mentioned, while in Mark 5:1 seq. Luke 8: 26 seq., only one is 
named. Comp. also Mark 7: 17 with Matth. 15:15; Matt. 14: 17 and 
Mark 6: 38 with John 6: 8, 9; Matt. 24: 1 with Mark 13: 1; Matt. 
27 : 37 with John 19: 19; Matt. 27: 48 and Mark 15: 36 with John 19: 29, 
So in Luke 22: 67, Aéyovtec, when, in all probability, one only is meant ; 
see also the same idiom in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21, 39, 24: 5 (eizoy). 
Matt. 15: 1, Agyoytec. 15: 12 (sixov). In John 6:45. Acts 13: 40, we 
have éy tow moopytaig; Matt, 24: 26, év toig touelous, when evidently, only 
a particular place and a particular recess is meant; so énexadicey écavo 
avtwv, Matt. 21:7, where only one can be meant. The reader is parti- 
cularly desired to collate all these passages; for the subject is of great im- 
portance in respect to the conciliation of one part of Scripture with another. 


Nore 1. In classical Greek a multitude of the like idioms occur. 
Matthiae says (§ 293), that ‘expression in the plural serves to give emphasis 
to general expressions.’ So ta péidtato for mother, spouse, etc. ; so Jauata 
—xiorva Ohimmov, ete. So also Eurip. Hipp. 11, Hippolytus is called 
rGéng wadevwate, the pupil of Pittheus ; Hesiod, Sc. H. 312, tgimos .. . 
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xhuva Yoya. The exchange of éyo and 7jueis, and of corresponding verbs, 
occurs times without number in the classics. Matthiae, moreover, lays it 
down as a principle, that, in the Greek language more than in any other 
(has he studied the Hebrew?), there is a passing from the plural to the 
singular, and vice versd ; and also, that the plural may receive attributives 
or definitives [i. e. verbs, participles, adjectives, etc.] in the singular 
number, § 293. Hence a verb in the singular is sometimes employed 
after a Nom. in the Plural; or a participial noun sing., or a common noun 
sing., stands connected with a plural verb. In like manner the sing. of 
nouns is often put where we might expect the plural.’ Such being the 
case, why should we imagine that the N. Test. writers have departed from 
the idiom of the Greek language, when examples of this kind are now and 
then found among them ? 


(3) The reader will of course draw the conclusion, that the 
rule respecting the agreement of a verb, adjective, etc., with a noun 
in regard to number, is by no means universal. Nouns generic or 
nouns of multitude, although in the singular, may be construed ad sen- 
sum, and take a plural verb, etc.; and vice versd, plural nouns de- 
signating single things, or the entirety of several parts combined to- 
gether, may have a singular verb, etc. 


(4) The well known principle, that neuter plurals may take a 
verb in the singular, (the plural verb is also used), is commonly re- 
garded in the N. Test. 


E. g. te node toya...éott, 1 Tim. 5:25; 7»... dnarta xowe, Acts 
4; 32, et al. saepe. 


(5) The neuter gender is not unfrequently used in reference 


to persons, where the expression is designed to be of a general 
nature. 


y E. g. wey 0, John 17: 2, in reference to the elect; so attol... & 
wow, John 17:21; to xatéyov, 2 Thess, 2:6, for the masc. see y. 7; 
comp. also 1 Cor. 1: 27, 28, Heb. 7: 7. 1 John 5: 4, et al. 


Nore 1. Constructio ad sensum often takes place ; in which case the 
gender or number of the word employed is overlooked, and the verb, ad- 


jective, etc., accords with the real gender or number of the thing or person 
intended to be expressed. 


(6) “Zxaoros, like the Heb. wx, one, each one, sometimes takes 
the plural verb, etc. 


E. g- Acts 11: 29, wguray txactos; Rev. 5: 8, tyovtec Exactoc; and so 
in classic Greek, as also &ddodev ados, Matt. § 302. a, Any pronoun, or 
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other waa ict isa ae in respect to sense, admits of the like con- 
struction, 


$ 96. Apposition. 


(1) A noun in apposition must be in the same case as its cor- 
relative noun; and for the most part it takes the article, but not al- 
ways, (§ 89. 6.) The gender and number of the noun in apposi- 
tion may vary according to its nature. 


E. g. *Iwavyng 6 Barriers’ Stuwv Buecevs’ SxbF ar, BaoBagoy TO 
EOvOG. 


§ 97. Nominative and Vocative. 


(1) The Nom. case usually constitutes the subject of a sentence, 
i. e. of some verb expressed or implied. But, 

(2) The Nom. in some cases is used absolutely, i. e. indepen- 
dently of the construction which follows it, both in the N. Test. and 


in classic writers. 

E. g. 6 Mwione ovt0g.. . ov ot csv te x. t. 4, Acts 7:40; 6 vuxery, sc0u- 
ow avroy zt. 4, Rev. 3:12. Also Luke 13:4. 1 John 2:27. Matt. 10:32. 
12: 36. Mark 9:20, etal. See Matth. § 311. 


(3) The Nom. is often used instead of the, Vocative, both in ey 


N. Test. and elsewhere. @z-««+ 244 7 2“ Mit Fe ep 
BE. g. 4 mais, ¢ysigov, Luke 8:54, Mark 9: 25. Matt. 27:29. Mark 10: 


} 


47, et saepe al. Matth. § 312. 4 ¢ a& & 


(4) The Voc. is used either with or without the oO. 


E. g. Matt. 15 : 28, @ yivor; Acts 21: 20, adedgé, and saepe al. So in 
the classics; Matth. § 312. 4. 


(5) The Nom. stands in Greek after, as well as before, such 
verbs as merely constitute the copula in a sentence, and even when 
this Nom. is not the subject of the sentence. 


Nove 1. The student is already acquainted with the well known 
constituents of a sentence, viz., the subject, predicate, and copula. Most 
verbs serve the double purpose of copula and predicate, i.e. they not only 
assert, but assert some particular quality, action, state, etc. But there is a 
considerable class of verbs, which usually serve merely as the copula of a 
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sentence, and do not contain in themselves any completed declaration of 
attribute, action, state, etc. All these usually take the Nom. case after 
them. Such verbs are not only siué, txagza, yivoucs, but also pum, xugew, 
noheouo, povén, eimohéoort, TOOT UY ODEVOULEL, ovopctCosott, Asyomett, uxove, 
aigéouct, amodsixv uote, HELQOTOVEDIL CEL, ng ty oucet, Ooxew, paivoucn, Eoune, yous 
Copeote, EnohopSdvoucr, xoivowcs, Onhooucs, Eve, and zadiotnu. It must 
not be supposed that all these verbs in all their voices, etc., take a Nom. 
after them; nor in all the meanings which they bear ; but in those cases 
in which they serve as a copula only, they take the Nom. after them ; e. g. 
eyo yur Fedg* paveité ue, 6 OWeoxodos, John 13: 13; Aéyetau, 6 apurFos, 
Rev. 8:11; gidoc... xoouou éxF00¢ tov Feov xaFiorata:, James AA yet 
sic. al. saepe. Rost § 100, Anm. 1, Matth. § 307. 

Nors 2. When a name is given in connection with.dvoua, it may be 
done in three ways; €. g. 10 dvoua atic, Maguau’ or 7) Ovouc, Maguau” 
or dvduots Moora. In the last case, the proper name stands in appo- 
sition with some preceding noun, and 6vduet is the Dat. of circumstance, 


as éxatortdoyn dvomate Ivdé, Acts 27:1. Luke 1:5.” 4090 ovduats Avov- 
tay, Acts 9: 12. 


(6) Several nouns connected as subjects of a sentence, may 
take a plural verb, etc. ; or the verb may be conformed to the near- 
est noun. ‘ 

E. g. ovx tyyw "Imonp xat 7 ujtno avtov, Luke 2: 43, an example of 
the latter kind ; the former is so common that it needsno examples. The 


same usage is common in the Greek classics, Matth. § 304; and also in 
the Hebrew and Latin languages. 


GENITIVE. 
§ 98. Nature and uses of the Genitive. 


(1) The fundamental idea designated by this case seems to be 
that of an essential and immediate relation or connection of objects. 
Nore l. This may be the relation or connection of a part with the 
whole; of a quality or attribute with a subject, i. e. of accidence with 
substance ; of ownership or propriety with owner ; of effect with cause ; 
of action with agent; of feelings, opinions, etc., with sensitive and intel- 


lectual beings ; of that which is comprised in any thing, with that which 
comprises it, etc. 


(2) This connection of objects may be viewed either in the light 
of parts as belonging to or constituting a whole; or as something 


proceeding from, flowing out of, occasioned by, relating to, some 
other person or thing. 
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Nore 1. Hence the Gen. case of itself seems to include the sense of 
the prepositions é&o, 2, and the like; which, when they are used before 
it, rather serve the cause of greater perspicuity than that of necessity, since 
most of the relations expressed by these prepositions, are occasionally ex- 
pressed by the Gen, alone, specially in the older Greek poetry. 


§ 99. Genitive after nouns. 


(1) The great variety of relations which is exhibited by this 
construction, is very important to the interpreter, and should be 
made a subject of particular attention. It is nearly impossible, how- 
ever, specficially to enumerate them all. The following are some 
of the leading or principal ones ; viz., 


(a) The Gen. of possession or property ; a8 6 oixog tot Bactkéws 4 zelo 
tov Kugiov. , 

(b) The Gen. of cause, source, occasion, etc., (Gen. auctoris); e. g. 
pofos Feot, the fear which God inspires ; 7 xoxla tay morngdy, the vexation 
which wicked men occasion. Most of such expressions are also capable of 
another sense which is--subjective, viz., ‘the fear which one has of God, 
the injury which one does to evil men,’ ete. But in many cases only one 
sense is admissible, as viog satgos ayanytot' 0 xugmog tov dévdgou, ete. 
So in the classics ; xUwatu wavtoiny ovéuwy, waves occasioned by various 

_winds ; mév Fos Janucvar, grief occasioned by the gods. See Matth. § 375. 


(c) The Gen. of object; as wagoafody tot omzigortos, the parable re- 
specting the sower; Luke 6: 7, xatnyogiay avtov, accusation against him ; 
Acts 4:9, etegyecin o»Fouimov, beneficence toward the man; 1 Cor. 1: 18, 
6 hoyos 6 tov atavgot, doctrine respecting the cross; Jobn 17: 2, éSovgiay 
mans caox0s, power over all flesh; Rom. 13: 3, ovx éot goog tar aya- 
Say toy ay, are not a terror in respect to good works ; see also Matt. 14: 1, 
dxony Inoov ; Luke 6: 12, 2 Cor. 10:5. Mark 11: 22, niotw Seot, faith in 
God, or faith which God requires; Rom. 3: 22. Gal. 2: 16, et al. saepe. 
This is a wide field for the interpreter, and it needs much caution and dis- 
crimination to traverse it with good success. 

(d) The Gen. of subject; as ogy7 Ooi, the wrath which God feels ; 
q ayenn tov Feov, the love which God feels. This class of cases might 
possibly be ranked under a, but the relation oftentimes is somewhat dis- 
crepant. 

(e) The Gen. of material ; as otépavog zovoot, bey oh wee AiFou, ete. 5 
not common in the N. Test., but very common in the classics, 

(f) The Gen. of quality ; as Rom. 1: 26, may atilac, base passions f 
Acts 7:2, 6 Dsog tHg SdEns, the glorious God; and thus often, both in the 
O. and N. Test., in which cases the noun in the Gen, supplies the place 


of an adjective. ; : 
_ (g) The Gen. of place; as in Matt. 1: 11, 12, wetomeota BuBviavos, 


20 
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mae to Babylon ; Matt. 10: 5, 000g eva», the way tothe Gen- 


the carrying a 
tiles. : 

(hk) The Gen. of time ; Jude v. 6, xgiow psycihas TMEQUS, judgment 
the great day; Heb. 6: 1, TOY THS aoxns tot Xguotou hoyor, instruction a 
the beginning of a Christian course of life. So vuxtos, by might 3 bated 
during the winter ; tay smgotéguy étéwr, in former years, with a preceding 
noun (ygovog, ete.) implied. 


(i) The Gen. of value ; as dgazprs ayooutey tt, to purchase something 
fora drachma ; aisiotov tovt0 tiuapon, I prize this as of the highest value. 


(2) Many shades of more remote relations and connections 
still, are expressed occasionally by the Genitive. 


E. g. Col. 1: 20, aiua Tov otarvgor, blood shed upon the cross; 2 Cor. 
11: 26, xivduvor totamey, dangers on the waters or occasioned by the waters ; 
John 5: 29, sic avdotaciy Cog, to the resurrection that is connected with hap- 
piness; Mark 1: 4, Baatioua petavoiac, baptism which obligates to repen- 
tance ; Rom. 7: 2, vduog tov avdodg, the law which binds to the husband ; 
“Rom. 7: 24, cGue Savetov, the body which occasions death ; Rom. 6 : 6, 
come ths &uaotiac, the body which leads to sin; Luke 11: 29, to onueioy 
*Iovit, the sign which happened to Jonah; Philem. v. 9, degucos Xguotow, a 
prisoner for the sake of Christ; James 2: 5, of mtwzot tov xoguov, poor m 
respect to the present world; and so ina great variety of other cases. 
Some of these examples might be ranked under some of the divisions al- 
ready named above; but in general, they are not of so direct a nature. 


Norr 1. Such examples as Mogice [uz Sov, Tovdae IaxcGou, etc., are el- 
liptical as to the idea which they are designed to convey, either yu»), u7tn9, 
MUTNO, Vids, OF aOEA@es, etc., being understood, according to the nature of 
the context. So in 6 Laxe Sou, 7) AdeSavdoou, 04 Xiong, ete., vids, IVyatnQ, 
etc., being understood. 


Nore 2. Three Genitives in succession are sometimes connected ; 
e. g.in 2 Cor.4: 4. Eph, 4: 15, et al. Sometimes the Gen. is separated ~ 
from the noun that governs it; as in Phil. 2: 10. 1 Tim. 3: 6. Heb. 8: 5. 
Sometimes (although seldom) of two genitives, one belongs to persons and 
another to things ; as in Acts 5: 32. Phil. 2: 30. 2 Pet. 3:2. Heb, 6: 1. 

Nore 3.. When the Gen, stands before the governing noun, either, 
(a) It belongs to several nouns; as Acts 3: 7. Or, (b) It is emphatic ; 
as in 1 Cor. 3:9. Acts 13: 23. Heb. 10: 36. Phil. 2: 25, et saepe alibi. 


Nore 4, The so called periphrasis of the Gen. by a noun with éx, 
TMEOL, ONO, xoLTCe, etc., is seldom, if ever, to be regarded as a simple Gen., 
_ but as a mode of expression designed to give a somewhat different shade 
to its meaning. 


§ 100. The Gen. after Verbs. 


(1) It will be impossible that the reader should obtain an.ade- 
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quate idea of the nature of this idiom, unless he first obtain a cor- 
rect view of the nature of the relations designed to be expressed 
by the Gen. case. The general statement is made in ¢ 98. It 
is proper to add some things in this place, for the better understand- 
ing of the matter. 7 

(a) The person or thing to which any thing belongs as proper- 
ty, attribute, power, usage, duty, etc., is put in the Gen.; for in 
this way the relation of the property, etc., is defined. 

(6) The Gen. marks the whole, to which parts or portions of 
any thing belongs ; for thus the relation of the parts is defined. 


(c) All those cases, viewed subjectively or objectively, in which 
a word has an incomplete meaning in itself, and needs another word 
to shew its relation; or in which the object, the reason, the source 
or ground, of an action or state must needs be expressed ; in a 
word, all those cases in which to complete the expression of the 
idea, in respect to, in relation to, on account of, by reason of, must 
be added, admit of the Gen. in order to shew what this respect, re- 
lation, or account is. 


(d) Even time and place may be considered as having a rela- 
tion to that which happens in them ; and therefore words designa- 
ting these, may be put in the Genitive. 


Nore 1. Under some of these general heads may be arranged not 
only the use of the Gen. after verbs, but also after adjectives, participles, 
prepositions, adverbs, and indeed after nouns, as already represented. 


(2) The student will more easily obtain a proper view of the 
Gen. after verbs in Greek, if he compares the very numerous class 
of verbs in English, which are in like manner followed by the Gen- 
tive. 


E. g. The verbs axovw and yevouos (verba senstis) govern the Gen., 
and in English we often say: hear of, taste of. Often too we leave 
out the of; and so does the Greek, for axovw and nearly all other verbs 
which govern a Gen, may and do sometimes govern other cases, i. e. the 
Acc., or Dat., as may be necessary. Compare our English, thought of, 
smell of, eat of, take of, give of, partake of, drink of, to be of, to be glad of, 
to be full of, to be emptied of, to complain of, to accuse of, to convince of, to 
buy of, to sell of,to learn of, to rob of, to make of, to require of, to take 
hold of, to beg of, and so of a multitude of other verbs. In nearly all these 
cases, there is an agreement with the Greek idiom as to the Genitive ; 
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and also in the fact, that nearly all these verbs, and most others which 
govern the Gen., may also govern other cases. 


(3) It may be seen by the above exhibitions, that ideas 
indicated by verbs of this nature divide themselves into several 


classes; e. g. 
(a) Such as designate the relation of property. 


This is confined principally to stud and yivouae, for the obvious rea- 
son, that other verbs designate action, state, etc., which would be inappro- 
priate to the purpose under consideration ;_ e. g. tovr’ éotu "Tmavyov, this 
is John’s ; oldie avolug éoti, it belongs to consummate folly ; éotiv Sixatov 
ovdoos, it belongs to a good man, or a good man must, should, may, can, 
etc., do thus and so. And so of yivouae which is often equivalent to 


pr iry 
EMME, 


(2) Verbs which have a partitive sense, i. e. which indicate ac- 
tion that can be supposed to relate only to a part or portion of the 
object to which it is directed. 


Notr 1. The predominant part of the regimen of the Gen. by verbs, 
is where a partitive sense is meant to be designated. Of course such verbs 
as merézsry, pstodouPover, xovereiy, ustohuyzaverr, wstadiowpt, amohevEry, 
and all others of the like character, will be included among those which 
govern the Genitive. By an extension of this principle that is natural 
enough, verbs signifying to obtain, acquire, etc., i.e. to have a part in or of, 
often conform to the same idiom, such as TUYZaVEL, hayyavew, HUQELY, 
xAngovousiy, etc. Matt. § 325. seq. See in N. Test. 1 Cor. 9: 10. 10:21. 
Heb. 5:13. Rey. 2:17, al. 


Nore 2. Butany verbs whatever, even those which are usually con- 
strued with the Acc., may take a Gen. where a partitive sense is 
meant to be conveyed; as Odys, 0, 98, oxtyoay xoedy, to roast [some] 
flesh; 'Thucyd. IT. 56, tis yiig treuor, they destroyed [a part of} the country ; 
Plato, Symp. p. 213, aSdrta toy tower, taking [some] fillets; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 709, wortixis toy tézvns, having [something] of the prophetic 
Le os Matth. § 823. See Acts-27: 36. Matt, 16:28. Luke 9:27. 14: 

mals 


— ore 3. Kindred to the above constructions seems to be that 
in which verbs signifying to seize, grasp, take hold of, hold fast, touch, 
manage, etc. &. g. hauScvouct, Sgatrouc, antowct, exw, etc. (specially 
when in the Mid. voice), govern the Genitive ; Matth. § 830. When the 
whole of a thing grasped, etc., is meant, the Acc. is used, and not the Gen- 
itive ; Matth. § 331. See Mark 9: 27. 5: 30. Matt. 14:31. Heb. 12: 20. Luke 
8:54. For seizing the whole, see Matt. 14: 3. 18:28. Mark 3: 21, al. 


' . . . 4 
re Nore 4. As the antithesis of this, and by one of those peculiarities 
ot uncommon in language, the same usage is extended to verbs (mostly 
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of the Mid. voice) of the opposite character ; e. g. usdiguon, apleuce ; and 
£0 to aucoravoucs to miss the mark, pevdsodun to fail in meeting expectations, 
opelher Dat to be frustrated, etc. 


Nore 5. Verbs such as dgzeuw, trdgyew, etc., which signify to begin, 
commence, introduce, etc., govern the Gen. ; for here the action is as it were 
partitive, i. e. commenced but not completed. So of Unijosuy tig &hevdy- 
elas, who introduced liberty ; Matth. § 335. 


(c) When a noun must be added, in order to shew in respect to, 
or in regard to, what person or thing or circumstance the action, 
ete., of the verb is to be understood, this noun may be put in the 
Gen. after any kind of verb. 


‘ . 
Nore 1. E. g. we 2oday sizor, as they were able in respect to their feet, 
i. e, as fast as they could run; ev tyew qoevay, to be sound in respect to wn- 
derstanding ; Eurip. El., wag ayavos ijzousy ; how do we come off as to the 
contest 2 Kahcg xitcr tov iAtov, it lies well in respect to the sun ; Matth. §§ 
337, 338. This is a construction widely diffused, and deserving of partic- 
ular attention. 


(d). All verbs that necessarily imply a relation to something in 
the action, etc., which they express, but which relation is not desig- 
nated by the verb itself, take a Genitive in order to indicate it. But 
this Gen. is not the direct object of the action expressed by the verb ; 
for this would require the Accusative. 


Nore J. Verbs signifying an action or affection of the mind, such as to 
remember, to forget, to be concerned for, to neglect, to reflect, to consider, to 
understand, to desire, to long after, etc., rank here, and usually govern the 
Genitive ; e. g. wvquorevete tis yuvouxos Adit, Luke 17: 32. Acts 11: 16. 
2 Pet. 3:2, al.; émudadécou tot toyou tuar, Heb. 6:10; ov... ayyéhoy 
éxidopSovetor, Heb, 2: 16 (figuratively interpreted) ; uy ray Boy méhes ; 
1 Cor. 9:9. Acts 18:17, al.; zahov goyov éavduusi, 1 Tim. 3:13 émoxo- 
myc ogtyetat, 1 Tim. 3:1. Heb. 11:16. So in the classics; e. g. éydu- 
pov tay eiddtwy, consider the things which are seen, Xen. Mem. III. 6. 17; 
jodouny array, I perceived them, Plat. Apol. Soc. p. 27; yraostae Yonga- 
to... éuov, Plat. Apol. p. 27. And so, occasionally, of most verbs which 
in any way express an action or affection of the mind. The ground of 
this seems to be, that the action of the mind does not properly pass to the 
object or at all affect it ; so that the Acc. would seem to be not exactly in 
place here. The Gen. points out the objects in relation to which the mind 
acts or is affected. But still, analogy of usage often causes all such verbs 


to take an Ace. after them. 
Nore 2. Kindred to the above verbs, which express the action or af- 


fection of the internal senses, are those which express the action or affec- 
tion of the external ones; e. g. avrov axovete, Matt. 17:5. Luke 2: 46. 
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John 3: 29, al.; ov wy) yevowrtae Sovetov, Matt. 16: 28. Mark 9:1, used 
figuratively, but following the usual construction ; so ofey wugwr, vexQov 
in Gateodo. Verbs of sight are excepted; and all such verbs as the 
above, often take the Accusative. 


(e) Verbs signifying plenty or want, fullness or emptiness, take 
the Gen of the thing which fills or which is lacking, in order to com- 
plete the idea of the verb by pointing out its relation. 


Nore l. E.g. ysuioute tag t0giag Varos, John 2:7; Acts 5: 28, al. 
So letneron copiac, James 1:5. Luke 22:35. Rom. 3: 29, al. 


Nore 2. Kindred to these verbs are such as signify to deprive, take 
away, rob ; and (with some shades of difference, but in the way of an anal- 
ogy that is not unnatural) verbs signifying to loose, Sree, separate from, 
quit, ete., as wePiornus in Luke 16: 4; aotozyéw in 1 Tim. 1:63 atgew in 
Mark 2:21; wavoucs in 1 Pet. 4:1, et al. On the other hand; verbs 
signifying to hinder, restrain, keep back, prevent, etc., may take the Geni- 
tive ; e. g. xodvm in Acts 27: 43, et al. 


Nore 3. More remotely kindred to verbs of emptying, etc., are verbs 
meaning to separate, to remove, to turn off or away, to lead off or away, to de- 
part, to go away, to cease, to stop, to make to cease, etc. ; which occasionally 
govern the Genitive. 


(f) All words denoting comparison in respect to a thing or 
person, usually put that thing or person in the Gen., as properly 
expressive of relation. Hence verbs of the like meaning follow 
the like construction. 


E. g. 7rtio9-ai tuvo0s, to be inferior [in respect to] some one ; to exercise 
rule, command, or dominion, as xvgietw in Rom. 14: 9. 2 Cor. 1:24; av- 
Sete, 1 Tim. 2:12; xatadvvacteven, James 2:6; avOvmatevey, Acts 
18 : 12, et al. In like manner verbs signifying to prize more highly, to excel, 
exceed, be subject to, obey, yield to, succumb, and all others that implicate in- 
feriority in any way, may take a Gen., and often times do take one, al- 
though they are not (for the most part) limited to this construction. 


Nore 1. Kindred to the construction under /, although not quite of 
the same tenor, is the case where the Gen. of price or value is put after 
verbs of buying, selling, exchanging, procuring, ete.; e. g. aoougiov mws- 
tat, are sold for a farthing, Matt. 10:29; readijvar woddov, be sold Sor 
much, Matt. 26: 9. 1 Cor.6: 20. Rev. 6: 63 rig ais hartgsiag thy euiyy 
Svomgasiay .. . oixdy ahdcSayur, 1 would not exchange my ill luck Jor your 
servitude, Aesch, Prometh. 974. The ground of this construction seems 


to be comparison of things with price, and the consequent valuation or 
estimation of them. é 


Nore 2. So verbs of prizing, estimating, valuing ; as tovtov Timmmoe, 
thus much I value it. 
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Nore 3. A comparison seems also to be expressed, by implication, 
in those words which signify distinction, difference, disagreement, unlikeness, 
etc, ; e. g. toldw@y otyoudioy Suapégete, ye differ from [ye are of higher 
value than] many sparrows, Matt. 10:31. 1 Cor. 15:41, al. So agery mhov- 
tov diéotyxe, Plat. Republ. virt. p. 550; addovotc Pai toc, to be different 
from one, Plat. Parm, p. 138. 


(4) The cases in which the use of the Gen. has thus far been 
exhibited, all belong to those where the Gen. has a partitive sense, 
or else is added in order to shew some relation of its correlatives, 
so as to complete the idea which they express. But there is an 
important aspect of the Gen., which remains yet to be considered, 
viz., the designation of the opsect to which any thing is directed 
or has relation, or else the designation of its RISE or ORIGIN; oF 
both of these combined. 

As to nouns, see in § 99. ].c and 6. The nature of this connection 
is obvious. The expression dé viov may be taken either actively or 
passively. In the first case, it means of course the friendship which the son 
cherishes toward some other person; in the second, the friendship of which 
the son is the object, i. e. which anotber person cherishes toward him. The 
context must always furnish the key to such (in themselves) ambiguous 


expressions ; of which there are a great number, see § 99.1.c. As to 
verbs, they may be divided here into several classes ; viz., 


(a) Almost any verb, but particularly those which in any way 
denote feelings or affections of the mind, may take a Gen. of the 
thing, whose relation to the verb (or participle) is such, that we 
may indicate it by the words on account of, for the sake of, etc. 

E. g. Javaay xsxolopévor, angry on account of the Greeks, Il. 1’, 545 ; 
yohenas pégey aitay, to grieve on their account, Thucy. 11. 62; tovtov ove 
Sicat, to utter reproach on account of these things, Herod. 1, 90; dixavoy 


aivéoos me0Tuutas, to commend the just man for his readiness, Eurip. Iphig. 
in Aul. 1381. 


(6) In particular; verbs of complaining against, accusing, pro- 
secuting (at law), of condemning, suljecting to condemnation, etc., 
take the Gen. of the thing on account of which this is done. 


E. g. dudkowt ce devdéac, I accuse you of cowardice, Aristoph. Eq. 367 ; 
EMaLTLATaUEVOS LE POYOU, accusing me of murder, i. e. accusing me on ac- 
count of alleged murder, etc. But in the N. Test., prepositions are 
usually employed before the noun in such cases, which serve to render 

the relation still more definite ; and so, not unfrequently, in the classics. 
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Norr 1. In the classics, verbs of supplicating, beseeching, etc., take 
the Gen. of the person by or on account of whom the supplication is made ; 
as Seay os ixetevo, I beseech thee by the gods, Herod. vi. 68; but in the 
N, Test. a preposition is employed to mark this relation. 


(c) The Gen. of origin frequently follows the verbs equi and 


ylyvouce. 

E. g. uyjtg0g .. . Mawdarns yrtoFarr eo day yeveo Fan, ete. 

Nore 1, Here may be arranged verbs signifying to smell or savour 
of; as bw migov' cvxopaytiag mvet, he savours of sycophancy, Eq. 437 ; 
the noun denoting the cause or origin of the smell or savour. 


§ 101. Genitive after partitives, adjectives, participles, 
adverbs, etc. 


(1) Partitives of all classes, from their very nature (designating 
a part or portion of ), may take of course the Gen. after them, to 
indicate the whole to which they stand related. 

E. g. (a) “O wey... 6 02; as te péy Ty OvtoY... 1a 8 THY OYTO. 
(b) Demonstratives, as ovtos, etc.; as tovTo avayxnc.  (c) Participles, 
which (with the article) denote a particular class of men; as of xatagu- 
yortes attay. (d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men, etc., as oduyoé, 
mohdol, mAstotol, Ob yoyotol, etc.; as odiyou avyFoumwr, of yonotol THY 
2 G cle: ~ , . = 
avIoutwy, 0 juwovs Tov yeovov, etc. And so even in the singular 
number of the adjective ; as talawa mapdévwy. (e) Interrogatives; as tic 
Dee j (f) Names of towns belonging to a country ; as ByFiséu tijs “Tov- 
datas. (g) Adverbs of place; as adhodu yains, in another part of the 
country ; mov yns; wm what part of the world? (h) Adverbs of time; as 
owes TIS Husgac, in the evening ; myvixa tH¢ jueoas; at what time of the day 2 
(i) Superlatives, (which of course indicate a part only); as uvotog Baoi- 
Aeon. Also sof course, adjectives, adverbs, etc., with a superlative 
meaning; as eSoyos, eoya, etc. 


(2) When the relation of an adjective, adverb, etc., must be 
shewn by a word subjoined, this word is put in the Genitive. 


_ E. g. (a) Adjectives ; as télevog tig agerijs, perfect in respect to courage ; 
Gereouug eggsvony raider, childless in respect to sons. (b) Adverbs; as 16¢da 
copiac’ HO:TOTEQO) TOU Tugtagov, underneath in respect to Tartarus. (c) De- 
monstratives ; as sig tovto avayxns, unto this in respect to necessityeic 
TOVINY THY avayuny. 


(3) All adjectives and participials, indicative of a state of mind, 
feeling, etc. ; of knowledge or ignorance, etc. ; put the Gen. of re- 
lation after them ; see and comp. $ 100. 3. d. with notes. 
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| Eg. (a) Adjectives ; as amaidsvtos movornijs copes xaxdy, (b) Parti- 
cipials ; as ov te/Bwy .. . innings. 


(4) Adjectives, etc., indicating plenty or want, fulness or emp- 
hiness, etc. (comp. § 100. 3. e.), may take the Gen. after them. 


E. g. (a) Adjectives; as xsvos pyevdiv onuos qilav minors never. 
(b) Adverbs ; as ddny aiuatos rygavyimod, enough of tyrant’s blood. 


(5) All comparatives (which of course intimate relation) put 
the thing compared in the Genitive ; comp. $ 100. 3. f. 


E. g. (a) Adjectives; as psifwy watgdc, lit. greater as it respects his 
father, Adverbs are of course construed in the same way, when they 
have the like meaning. (6) As kindred with this construction, may be 
reckoned adjectives denoting rule, superiority, preference of any kind, or 
the contrary, etc. ; as 7dovqs éyxoutns’ nTtwY Umvov. 


Nore 1. Adjectives expressive of worth, value, etc., and also of the 
contrary meaning, by a like principle take the Genitive ; as &&vog tyuqs" 
avasiog tyuns. So adverbs of like meaning; as a&lws tig aduntac. 


Remark. In regard to the classes of words in Nos. 2-5, it is obvious 
that the same general principle may be applied to all of them, viz., that the 
Gen. which follows them is designed to designate the relation which its 
correlate sustains, and which may be expressed by the words in respect to, 
in regard to, etc. Thus xevog poevav, emply in respect to mind; cogos 
xoxay, wary in regard to evils, etc. ; and so of all the rest. 


(6) Adjectives, etc., may be followed by the Gen., when the 
relation designated by the words on account of, etc., is intended to 
be expressed. 


E. g. (a) Tohouva cyupogas xaxijc, wretched on account of an evil destiny, 
Aesch. Pers. 443; sidaiuov... zai tod mednov xui tay hoya, fortunate 
‘on account of his demeanor and his conversation, Plat. Phaed. p. 68. 
(b) Genitives of exclamation, with or without an interjection, are to be 
solved in the like way ; e.g. gev tov avdods! So ths thyns! what a lucky 
chance! In such cases the context explains the thing referred to by the 
exclamation. 


(7) Participials may take a Gen. denoting material, or the 
source or origin of the action or quality which they express ; comp. 
§ 99. loc. 6. 


E. g. polrimos . . . meounuévon, made of palm-wood, Xen. Cyrop. Vv. 
7. 22; mlnysic Ovyateos ths éuijs, smitten of my own daughter, Eurip. 
Orest. 491. 
21 
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(8) In classic Greek, time and place are usually put in the Geni- 
tive; in the N. Test., this relation is commonly marked by pre- 
positions. 

E. g. I9anns, at Ithaca; tov deSiov, on the right ; éxsivnc TS HuEous, 
on that day; yeysorvos, in winter. In the N. Test., VUTOS, by night, Matt. 
2:14; sotug, in what way, Luke 5: 19; tov Aownou, in future, Gal. 6: 17; 
but the cases of such a construction are rare in the N. Test. 


- § 102. Genitive absolute. 


(1) The Genitive absolute is introduced, where a subordinate 
clause of a sentence exhibits a subject or agent different from that 
in the principal assertion. In this case, to avoid confusion and 
make the construction clear, the subordinate clause has a subject 
and participle in the Genitive. 

E. g. adtot evduundertos, ov, ayyehog Kugiou, x.t.4, Matt. 1: 20; rot 
53° Inoot yervyPevt0g , .. ov wayou a0 x.1.2, Matt. 2: 1. Strictly speaking, 
the Gen. absolute has a relation to time, and may be construed as a Gen. 


of this nature; Winer, p. 170, Anmerk. So, in most cases, we supply 
when in translating such clauses. 


§ 103. Genstive after Prepositions and Adverbs. 


(1) Prepositions express relation ; and on this account, (not in 
and of themselves) they govern the Genitive. It is, therefore, only 
those prepositions which express relations that comport with the 
nature of the Genitive, which govern it; for all prepositions do not 
govern it. 

Norse. The old method of solving the appearance of the Gen. case 
when unconnected with a preceding noun, by supplying fvexa, imég, ete. 
leaves the real difficulty unexplained ; for when [ say ooyitea Put TLVOS, 
and ¢ysxa is supplied in order to govern tivds, I may well ask: How 


comes évexa to govern the Genitive? ‘The answer to this will be just as 
“™ F me oe 
difficult, as to shew how ogyifer Fae can govern the Genitive. 


(2) Two purposes are answered by using prepositions of known 
and established meaning before the Genitive ; the first, that the 
relation is thus definitely expressed, and so guarded against mistake ; 
the second, that the expression of relation is thus extended, without 
the hazard of ambiguity. 
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Nore 1. Several prepositions plainly do not fall directly within the 
relations of the Genitive above explained, but only indirectly. Still there 
is an analogous use in all of those which do govern it; and the danger of 
mistake is guarded against, by the definite meaning of the prepositions 
pce It is thus that the powers of expression in Greek are ex- 
tended. 


(3) Some prepositions govern the Gen. only, because they ex- 
press only those relations that are connected with it; some govern 
the Genitive and another case, or two other cases, because they 
have other meanings than those which are appropriate to the 
Genitive. 

(a) The Gen. only ; ayti, do, é (é€), Evexa, 100. (b) Gen. and Ace. 


7 , c ' . ? er 
Sut, uura, UTED. (c) Gen. Dat., and Accusative; cui, megt, éxi, mage, 
TEQOS, (LETH, UO. 


(4) Prepositions in composition with verbs, etc., may govern 
the Genitive, if they govern it when standing alone. In some cases, 
this usage is extended even to prepositions that (when standing 
alone) govern other cases. 


E. g. verbs compounded with éy, avy, is, Ouov, etc., sometimes (often 
. / is ~ J 
with ovy and duo) govern the Genitive. 


(5) In many cases, compound verbs govern the Gen., not be- 
cause of the preposition in them, but because of their meaning. 


Nore 1. In this way we may account for it (for the most part), when 
we find verbs governing the Gen., and yet compounded with prepositions 
which do not govern it. 


(6) The so called apverss which govern. the Gen., in such 
cases become of course mere prepositions expressive of relation, etc. 
Of these there are a considerable number. 


E. g. avev, ate, Siva, Sluny, éyytc, wAyoloy, evdU, évormvoy , mEeTakV, wEx- 
Re 5 Q Mo, ‘] 9 YY / ’ 
Ql, UZQU, MEQ, TEQUY, TAY, KAQU, etc. 


GeyeraL Remarks RESPECTING THE GENITIVE. In almost all the cases in 
which verbs, etc., govern this case, other constructions are allowable ; in many 
cases they are common; in some, even the more common. In English I may 
say, to taste this, or to taste of this, etc., sometimes with some difference of mean- 
ing, and sometimes without any. And thus itisin Greek. Constructions with 

_prepositions, for the sake of more éxplicitness, are nearly always allowable; and 
in the N. Test. they are far more frequent than in the older Greek classics. This 
serves to render the interpretation easier.’ The student must beware not to con- 
clude, that because a verb governs the Genitive, it can goyern no other case, 
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even where the same idea (for substance) is expressed. The mode of expression 
may be, and is, very diverse; and this gives to any language far more scope of 
expression, than it would otherwise have. 


DATIVE. 


$ 104. Nature and uses of the Dative. 


(1) The Dative serves for the designation of indirect compli- 
ment, i. e. of the more remote object, to which any action, passion, 
etc., has relation. 


Nore 1. The direct complement of a transitive verb, for example, is 
the object on which its action, etc., directly operates, or which it affects. 
But the indirect complement is that to or for which this action, etc., takes 
place. 


(2) Hence results this very general principle or rule; viz., the 
person or thing to or for which any thing is, is done, is directed, 
etc., is put in the Dative after any words which indicate existence, 
action, or direction. 

E. g. %axa cov Fea agtoxer' éyFiwy cov avt@ qidog and so fevifer Pad 
tit, to wonder at any thing, 1 Pet. 4: 12; moocxuysiv tivi, to show reverence 
to one, Matt. 2: 8,11; yovumertety tii, to kneel to ene, Matt. 17: 14, (in the 
better Codices) ; owodoyéiy tivi, to make acknowledgement to one, Heb. 13: 
155 psupsec Fos tut, to attribute blame to one, Heb. 8: 8; uagrugety tui, 


to bear testimony to one, John 3: 26; and thus coi éoti, it belongs to thee ; 
> c , 
aith yivetas, umaozer, etc. 


Nore 1, The so called Dativus commodi vel ircommodi may be rang- 
ed under this general principle. The Dativus commodi occurs very fre- 
quently; e.g. 2 Cor.5: 13, Rom. 14: 6,7. Matt.3: 16. Mark 9: 5. 
Luke 1:55, al. The Dativus incommodi may be found in Matt. 23: 31, 


fxotugeits ~avtois, ye bear witness against yourselves. See also James 
9:3, 


§ 105. Particular classes of words usually governing the Dative. 


(1) Verbs signifying to approach, meet, unite, connect; and 
such as imply approach, etc., in order to complete the action which 
they express, e. g. to associate with, speak to, address, pray to, 
come together, propitiate ; strive with, Sight with, rival; follow, 
hearken to, give heed to, etc., may take the Dative. 
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Nore 1. The indirect complement in these and the like cases may 
be expressed by the Dative; as stated above, under the general principle. 
In the mean time many of these verbs may also take an Acc. 3; just as in 
English we say: ‘{ fought him,’ or ‘I fought with him.’ 


(2) Verbs signifying to blame, reproach, upbraid, accuse, envy, 
to be angry at, etc., govern the Dat. of the person blamed, ete. 


\ ~, - , a ’ ~ 
E, g. cot hodogst: 1 Feganovts yoderaiver' tuiy ueupetou' avrg pPover. 


(3) Verbs, adjectives, etc., which signify likeness or unlikeness, 
Sameness or discrepance, fitness or unfitness, usually govern the 
Dative. 


E. g. duordow aitoy avdei, I will liken him to a man, Matt. 7: 24; 
ouoroé etary savdior, Luke 7: 323 icovs juiv ... toig Baotacacs, Matt. 20: 
12; svdetoy éxsivorc, Heb. 6: 7; mosmer ayiow, Eph. 5:3; tous xAvdwn, 
James 1:6. So even avrdg is often construed in the classics; e. g. év 19 
avTo xivOUV@ Toig Pavaotatos, in perl the same with that which belongs to 
the basest ; to aitd tH HAvdio sive, to be the same with that which is silly. 
And in the poets, even sig and tovovtog are sometimes followed by the 
Dative. 


Nore 1. Some adjectives of the nature above described, such as ouol- 
04, ig0g, mee, etc., Sometimes govern the Genitive. ‘The construction 
varies, ad libitum scriptoris. 


Nore 2. Adjectives, moreover, which signify to be profitable or un- 
profitable, agreeable or disagreeable, friendly or inimical, hard or easy, 
and so of all kindred meanings, may govern the Dative in the same way 
as those described above. 


(4) Verbs signifying to give to, deliver over or up, please, help, 
counsel, command, happen to, yield to, concede, etc., almost of 
course govern the Dative. 


Nore 1. And yet here, as in most other cases, the language admits 
sometimes of a different construction, some of these verbs occasionally 
governing the Gen., and some the Accusative. 


(5) Passive verbs frequently take the Dative after them, with- 
out any preposition, indicating the agent by which or whom he 
action is done which is indicated by the verb. 

E. g. zojuaow éxoigeran, he is lifted up by his wealth ; ETQKTTELO HUTOIS 
re tig ToAEw, the affairs of the city are managed by them. See § 106. 4. 5. 
Comp. Matt. 5: 21. Luke 23: 15. James 3: 7, 18. 


Nore 1. Specially do passive (and also neuter) verbs, signifying an 
affection of the mind, take the Dat. of the thing which occasions that affec- 
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tion; as ayacdévtes tH tom, exulting in the work ; goles gpeow Tois mU- 
gover nocyuaot, Lam grieved at the present state of things. 


(6) Adverbs of signification like to that of verbs or adjectives 
governing the Dat., may also take the Dative after them. 


. Ga , 9 , 
E. g. ouotws évedou, like a snare, or as a snare ; wouvtmc éuol, as even 


j 
ih 


to me, etc. 
es id § 106. Various relations designated by the Dative. 
5 wer (1) In respect to, in regard to, is a relation which it not un- 
ke 


frequently designates. 


E. g. yr adie yivec 9s toic posoix, adlu ti xoxig, be not children in 
respect to wnderstanding, but in regard to malice, 1 Cor. 14: 20; ozrjuorte 
svoedele cic by oumos, in respect to form, he was found asa man, Phil. 2: 7. 
So Acts 7:51. 20: 22, Heb. 5:11. Gal. 1: 22. Luke 1: 51, et saep. al. 


Note 1. In classic Greek this is also very common ; e. g. ELOg éoTL 
Suvetov th mods, he is worthy of death, in respect to the city, Xen. Mem. 
Soc. p.1; ta... 77 tov avPounwr qiose éléyousy, we have said those things 
...in respect to human nature, Plato, Phaed. p. 79. In like manner the 
Gen. case is often used ; see § 100. 3. c. 


(2) The relation signified by the words in accordance with the 
nature, principles, opinion, judgment, circumstances, etc., of any 
thing or person, is sometimes expressed by the Dative. 

E. g. ‘Except ye be circumcised 19 Fe Mavoésws, agreeably to the 
usage of Moses, Acts 15:1; aotetog 1H DO, Acts 7:20, duvate 1 F:a, 
2 Cor. 10: 4, (but this may mean: Are feasible to him). So Plat. Phaed. 
P. 101, si cod aAdsjdoug Eyuqoret 7} Sueporei, if in your opinion they mutually 
agree or differ. 


(8) The manner in which any thing is done, etc., is designated 
by the Dative. 

E. g.‘ Praying oxatodvaty ti xepady, with the head uncovered, 1 Cor. 
11:5; ‘Ye were circumcised megutouy, &zyeigoroujt@,’ Col. 2: 11. 

Nore 1. In conformity with this use of the Dative, are many nouns 


employed abverbially ; e. g. Snuootg, at the public expense ; xo’, in com- 
mon ; ite, privately, et al. 


(4) The instrument is put in the Dative. 


E. g. Lidep THY xepakyy matatag* ‘Upholding all things 7 ducts ris 
duvauews avrod,’ Heb. 1:3; 16 mhovagio jAdov, they came by means of a 
small boat, John 21: 8; et al. saepe. 
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(5) The cause or occasion of any thing may be put in the Da- 
tive. 


E. g. ‘They were broken off ti amuotéc, Rom. 11: 20; ‘ Ye obtained 
mercy 13] tovtwy onevdsia, through their disobedience, i. e. the occasion of 
mercy being extended to you, was their disobedience, Rom. 11: 30. So 
in the classics: goSq anilIor, they departed through fear ; molhod antO-o- 
voy oxgatstx, many died through intemperance ; coi zxagovor, they rejoice 
through means of you ; tovto1g Aumotmeda, we grieve because of these, i. e. 
our grief is occasioned by them. 


Nore 1. It is easy to see, that such verbs as to delight in, to rejoice in, 
be troubled, be sad, be satisfied or unsatisfied, to be willing or unwilling, to 
wonder at, be terrified, be astonished, etc., may very naturally put the cause 
or occasion of these emotions in the Dative. 


Nore 2. In like manner verbs signifying to distinguish one’s self, to 
excel, to be eminent, etc., put the quality which is the cause or ground of 
distinction, in the Dative. 


(6) Time when and place where, are put in the Dative. 


E. g. ride ti yuxti, this very night ; tatty tH jjuéog, on the same day ; 
paxoa zoorm, during along time. So Arjiw, at Delos; 4wdar, at Dodona; 
Muunjyais, at Mycaene. : 


§$ 107. Dative with Prepositions and compound Verbs. 


(1) Prepositions adapted to express any of the various relations 
» of the Dative, may govern this case. 


E. g. (a) Governing the Dat. only ; é, oty (fur). (6) Governing the 
Dat. (and also the Gen. and Acc.); cui, mel, én, pete, MUQG, UNO. 


(2) Verbs compounded with these prepositions may of course 
govern the Dative. 


Nore 1. In particular; verbs compounded with avy, were, and oot 
take the Dative, because the idea of association or union (so consonant with 
the nature of the Dative) is expressed by these words, 


Nore 2. Verbs with éaé and mo0¢ not unfrequently take the Dative, 
even in cases where the Acc. would seem most consonant with the prepo- 
sitions ; e. g. émiotoatevery tii, mgooBallew tw. 


(3) Any verbs compounded with prepositions which do not 
govern the Dative, may govern this case, if they have a meaning 
which is appropriate to such a regimen. 
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Generat Remark I. The Dative without any preposition before it, 
is more common in the earlier than in the later Greek ; and more usual in 
the classics, than in the N. Testament. Indeed, in a great number of ca- 
ses, after verbs of almost every kind which usually govern the Dative, a 
preposition is inserted by the N. Test. writers ; which makes the relation 
still more definite and explicit. In particular does the preposition éy 
mark the relation of the Dative; so that we have tyvavew 17 mote and 
év ti mioter, Svagégew tii and éy tii, etc. 

But the Greek has a wide latitude of construction ; and the Accus. 
with sig or QOS before it, often express the like relation as the Dative ; 
e. g. eByoucr Fem and eVzouor meds Fed; so petdeoFai tur and mgd¢ twa, 
svdoxsly ic tive and tt. So with adjectives; as evFetog EtG TL OF TLyt, et 
al. mult, 


GeneraL Remark II. Here, as in the case of the Genitive, most verbs, 
etc., which govern the Dative, are capable of another construction, and 
may govern the Acc. or Gen., pro libitu scriptoris, as the nature of the case 
may be. The student should learn, therefore, in most cases rather to say 
may govern, than must govern, 


ACCUSATIVE. 


$ 108. Nature and uses of the Accusative. 


(1) The Acc. case marks the direct complement of the verb, 
i. e. the object which the action of the verb affects, either as pro- 
ducing it, or in some way operating upon it; or else, toward which 
the action of the verb is zmmediately directed. 


(2) In respect to all verbs which designate an action that is 
plainly ¢ransitive in its nature, as rvmrw, the use of the Acc. after 
them is too plain to need any illustration, being common to all lan- 
guages. But, 


(3) The Greeks employ the Acc. after many Verbs, which are 
in their own nature not strictly transitive, but more or less of a 
neuter or intransitive signification ; and the extent of this usage can 
hardly be made the subject of grammatical rule; it must be learned 
by practice. 


_ Es ainy ddor siowy, they go [by] the way of the sea, Hom. ; thy vhoor 
apinsto, he came [to] the island ; diqoor Bure, to go [into] @ chariot; é- 
Seiv Odor, to travel [by] the way ; whet byQe xleva, he sails [on] the wa- 
tery ways. And so even of place; e. g. jlo xFova, he came [to] the coun- 
try. But such constructions are much more common in poetry than in 
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prose; e. g. Céw, Aiurw, dew, dw, onevdw, zoosve, and the like, take the 
Ace. after them. 


Nore 1. There is a very large class of verbs, which from their nature 
do not seem fully to belong to the Gider of transitive, nor fully to the order of 
intransitive ones, but bold a kind of intermediate place between the two; 
and yet they very commonly govern the Acc. case. My meaning is, that 
when we examine strictly into the nature of this class of verbs, we shall 
find that the action which they express, cannot be truly and accurately 
named transitive, inasmuch as it does not affect the object which is put in 
the Acc. case. Still the verb itself is so far transitive, that it requires some 
object to be named after it toward which the action stands related ; for 
without the designation of this, the meaning of the verb would be incom- 
plete. If there be any obscurity in this statement, it will be made alto- 
gether clear by examples; e. g. in mgocxvysty twa (common in the best 
classical writers), the verb does not express an action of which tive is prop- 
erly the subject ; for the worship paid to any being does not (strictly con- 
sidered) affect him at all, but it affects only the worshipper himself. Yet 
when we say, he worshipped, we feel of course that the idea is incomplete 
and imperfect unless the object of worship (for so we must call it) is also “2 
named. Kindred to this example are a multitude of cases in Greek; e. 8-~ eg 
such as doguogsi twa, to be a spear-bearer for one (as we express itin \ 
English) ; and so zodaxsva, prave, hoy Fore, éxitgomever, ériheito, BETO, wo 
anod.dodoxe, Ouvuus, aosBelv, pstyey, and many other like verbs, usually 


take the Accusative. 
Dea nade AT TAS 
Notre2. Inlike manner, all such verbs as designate the~feetings and 


affections of the mind, though not strictly transitive, very commonly take 
after them the Accus. of the object which occasions such feelings or af- 
fections ; e. g. aiozivouas avtoy, Iam ashamed [of] him; aidéouce avtor, 
Treverence him ; éno.xteign wiroy, I pity him; éhea avtdy, I compassionate 
him ; and so of other like verbs, as oxhayzyvitowor, poféowar, aosBéo, Ouvums, 
etc.,in the N. Testament, where the idiom in question is common. 


Nore 3. Even such verbs, expressive of the feelings or affections, 
as may be called strictly intransitive, i.e. such as make a complete sense 
of themselves, do, among the Greeks, not unfrequently take the Acc. after 
them, in order to designate the object toward which such feelings are ex- 
ercised ; e. g. adyéw avtov I am distressed [for] him ; oy Pouor tlxos, Iam 
grieved [for] the wound ; wdive Bugos, 1 amin anguish [on account of] the 
burden ; ov yaigovor tous Ivnoxovtus, they exult not [over] the dying ; Sag- 
o@ Savatoy, Lam fearless [of] death. This liberty sometimes extends very 
far among the poets; as Eurip. Iph. Aul. 1489, édiooer’ cup BouorAg- 
teu, lit. dance around the altar—Diana, i. e. adncine around the altar 
Tvenerate or worship] Diana. 


Norte 4. This liberty in regard to verbs indicative of feeling, is at 
times extended to some others; e. g. Ovsw yopor, to sacrifice [on account 
of] a wedding ; ; Dlsw siayyéla, to sacrifice [because of | good news ; juou 
oéluo. cguvoy, I sit [upon] an honourable seat ; xudiLwy toinoda, sitting [up- 
on] a tripod, etc. 


22 
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Remark. Nothing is plainer, therefore, than that there is much 
which is arbitrary in the usages of the Greek language, as to what verbs 
are to be construed in a transitive manner. ‘The lexicons, which ought 
to mark these usages in respect to every verb, are to the present hour defi- 
cient; I mean the general lexicons of the Greek language. Much that 
is useful, remains to be done in this respect. 


(4) Verbs transitive, and still oftener intransitive, take an Acc. 
of a conjugate noun, i. e. one of a kindred meaning. 


E. g. onigos tov onogor, Luke 8:5; guhaccortes prvhaxac, Luke 2: 
8; rv Oimatay xgiow xoivate, John 7: 243 oTOATEVY THY xadny oToatslay, 
1 Tim. 1: 18, et al. saepe. ‘This has sometimes been called Hebrew 
idiom; but it is as common in Greek as in Hebrew, and extends even 
more to verbs that are intransitive ; as the classic Bouvletw Bovdyjy, voor 
yooor, émiuehovytar emiusheroey, Todeuiler moAguoy, xudevvevar xiv 0 VEU LO, 
yéhota ¥ehO, youous tynuar, puyny pevyecy, etc. show; Matth, § 408. In 
general, the meaning is more fully and emphatically expressed by this 
mode of phraseology. 


(5) Many verbs govern two Accusatives; (a) The one of a 
person and the other of a thing; or, (6) The one of a subject and 
~ the other of (an explanatory) predicate. 


E. g. (a) Verbs of clothing and unclothing ; John 19: 2. Matt. 27: 31. 
Mark 15: 17. (2) Verbs signifying to give to drink ; Mark 9: 41. 1 Cor. 
3:2. (8) Of anointing; as in Heb. 1: 9. (4) Of loading ; Luke 11: 
46. (5) Of persuading; Acts 28: 23. (6) Of adjuring ; Acts 19: 13. 
1 Thess. 5:27. (7) Of reminding ; 1 Cor. 4:17, John 14:26. (8) Of 
asking ; Mark 4: 10. 


Nore 1. This idiom is widely extended in classic Greek. Verbs sig- 
nifying to treat well or ill, to make, to speak well or ill, beg, teach, take away, 
rob, spoil, conceal, hide, compel, distribute, etc., govern two Accusatives. 


(b) Verbs of nominating, choosing, naming, constiluting, regarding as, 
ete. 5 as a TOU THTLY avtoy Bache, John 6: 155; tues Eero emroxorove, 
Acts 20:28; ov edyxe xAngovouor, Heb. 1:2. So in the classics; ro» 
TwSguov amsdsie otgatnyor’ ahovtoy xal tiuny... ayada vouttovor co- 
piotny ovouctovor toy &ydea, etc. In these and all similar cases, the second 
Acc. may be considered as exegetical apposition. 


Nore ty Hebraism is it, when sig with the Acc. is employed in such 
eases ; as “ He raised up for them tov 4afid sig Sacukéa, David ing, 
i.e. David the king. Comp. Heb. 1:5. iat: Wii ee 


(6) The Passive of verbs governing two Accusatives, retains 
the latter of them. 


E. g. wagadoces, ag éddceyInts, 2 Thess. 2:15; 1d Ban 0 éya 
: ; aes TLE Ue, O & 
Bantigoucr, Mark 10: 38; Jooyostas tokkac, Luke 12: Ae a 
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Nore 1. Even verbs which govern the Dat. and Accus., do some- 
times retain the Acc.; as meniotsumow evayyéhiov, Gal. 2: 7. 


(7) The Accusative (like the Gen. and Dative) is often em- 
ployed, in order to define or point out some particular relation of a 
person or thing. 


E. g. oxjvomoroi tiv tézyny, tent-makers [in respect to] occupation, Acts 
18:3; tov aouduoy .. . wevtaxoztivor, five thousand [in] number, Jobn 6: 
10. So in the classics; -Audde éorw 10 yevos, he is a Lydian [by] descent ; 
6 Kigos... sidog pév xaddvotoc, wuyyy O& piorFoundtaros ‘The river 
Marsyas has 25 feet to svgog, as to breadth.’ 


Nore J. Cases of this nature are usually solved by supplying xaté 
before the Accusative. But nothing can be more evident, than that the 
preposition is here (as in the case of the Gen. and Dative) unnecessary. 
When inserted it only renders the relation of the noun more explicit. 


(8) The Acc. is often employed when time and space are de- 
signated. 


E. g. wooay évvatyy, Acts 10:3. So teirny jutouy, sixoow en, Séxa- 
toy étos, these ten years: “As to space ; mévte ataddous, to Bados diozidcon, 
two thousand [as to] depth. 


(9) The Acc. frequently stands adverbially. 


E. g. thy aoyny, at first; télos, finally ; ty tazlotyy, as soon as pos- 
sible, etc. : 


(10) Several prepositions govern the Accusative. 


(a) The Acc. only: ave, sis (é¢), w¢ (sometimes used as a preposition). 
(b) The Acc. and some other case ; dua, xara, még. : (c) The Ace., with 
the Gen. and Dative; oui, e9t, él, usta, Tage, 1QdS, UNO. 


GeneEraL Remark on THE Gen., Dat., anp Accusative. It is very 
obvious, that all these cases are used to designate the relation which 
we express by the words tn respect to, in regard to, with reference to. In 
many instances it is altogether a matter of indifference which of the cases 
is employed, and it is left to the choice of the writer ; e. g. Av0os slyuu TO 
yévos, or T@ yével, or yévous. In many other cases, nicer shades of diver- 
sity are manifest ; in others still, the cases cannot be exchanged at all for 
each other. Nothing but an accurate knowledge, however, of the idioms 
of the Greek tongue, can enable one to judge in cases of such a nature, 
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PRONOUNS. 
$ 109. General principles respecting gender and number. 


(1) It is a general Jaw respecting pronouns of every kind, that 
they should conform, as to gender, to the noun which is their cor- 
relate. But concord in this respect is often merely ad sensum. 


E, g. ‘Teach xévta ta %9ry, baptizing aitovc,’ mase. pronoun, because 
%Ivy designates men, Matt. 28: 19; rexviae pov, ove tah adie, where ous re- 
fers to texvia for the like reason, Gal. 4: 19; ‘There is TeULLvO&OLOY ey 
here, 0¢ x. T. A, (in the better Codd.), John 6:9. So in 2 John v. 1. Acts 
15:17. Mark 5:41. Rom.2: 14, 26. Rev.17:5. This is frequent in 
classic Greek ; Matth. § 434. 


‘ 


(2) Plural pronouns are often employed, when the correlate 
noun is nomen multitudinis, i. e. is in the singular number, but 
has a collective sense. 


E. g. dooy... attay, Matt. 1: 21; ey uéow yevede ... ev oic, Phil. 2:15; 
ah émndyote... ata, 3 John v.93; tov oxdtovg... tn’ attay, Eph. 5: 11, 
12; xatu nico modu, ey aig xt. 2. The adjectives each, every, are col- 
lectives in their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun with 
which they are joined to partake of this sense. So >> and wn in He- 
brew, are followed often by a plural verb. ; ; 

Norte 1. Pronouns are often used in a generic sense, i. e. as collectives 


or in the place of nouns of multitude. In the O. Test. this occurs times 
without number. 


§ 110. Use of personal pronouns. 


(1) Personal pronouns, specially in the oblique cases, are more 
frequent in the N. 'Test., than is usual in classic Greek. 


Nore 1. The ground of this seems to he the same as in the case of pre- 
positions, which also are employed in the N. Test. with unusual frequen- 
cy. A definiteness is thus given to the expression in Greek, such as a 
foreigner would very naturally seek for, because it made the language 
more intelligible to him; and in respect to the Greeks, all the Hebrews 
were in a sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is the pronoun omitted, where 
we might expect it; e. g. Acts 13:38. Mark 6:5. 1 Tim. 6: 2. 


(2) Personal pronouns are not usually added to verbs, as the 


subjects of them. When they are, emphasis or distinction is gen- 
erally intended. 


E. g. ot in Luke 17°: 8; Uusicg in Mark 6: 87. So also in Mark 13: 
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23. 1 John 4: 19, et al: saepe. But in some cases, it is difficult to make 
out an emphatic meaning ; e. g. tuetc in Mark 13: 9; éyo in Eph. 5: 32. 
In a few eases, in the same sentence, one verb has a pronoun expressed 
and another has not; e. g. in Luke 10: 23, 24, & Blémets ..: & dusts Baérte- 
ts. See also 2 Cor. 11: 29. 


(3) In some cases, the noun itself is repeated, where we might 
naturally expect the pronoun. 


E. g. in Luke 3: 19, “Hewdng ; and so zedcwmoy in 2 Cor.3:7; see also 
John 10:41. In some cases of this nature, there is av emphasis or sig- 
nificance attached to the repetition of the noun; e.g. John 4:1. Matt, 10: 
23. Luke 12: 8. 9:26. John 6: 40, et saep. al. ‘ 


> ' . . 
(4) Avtog is ranked by most grammarians among the demon- 
strative pronouns ; but in its oblique cases it is employed as a per- 
sonal pronoun. 


Norte 1. 4vr0g, when joined with a noun or pronoun as a kind of 
adjective, means self; and with the article, self-same, the same; as 0 ma- 
Ti]Q AUTOS, éyM AUTOS, OF UNO TIS HU’THS pNTOdS ToapErtec, those who are 
nourished by the same mother ; ot Iégoou xo avtol, even the Persians them- 
selves, etc. 


Nore 2. <Avrog (when used as described above), may stand either 
before a noun and its article, as avt0g 6 &dehqos; or after both, as 6 zatj0 
autos; or between the article and its noun (like adjectives), as to avto 
zoovr. When it stands after the noun, the intention of the writer usually 
is, to render its meaning (self) emphatic. 


Nore 3. When employed alone (in the Nom.) as the subject of a 
sentence, the presence of a personal pronoun joined with it, viz., ¢vo, ov, 
etc., is implied. In this case ipse (and not ille) isthe proper meaning. Al- 
though we often translate aitog by he simply, yet the Greek means he 
himself, or himself, etc. But in the oblique cases, wits is a simple pro- 
noun, him, her, it, etc. ; and is so uséd times without number. 


Nore 4. The noun to which aitdg relates when it is employed as a 
pronoun, is sometimes a collective one, as Matt. 4: 23, avtay refers back 
to Taudidaday, (the country for its inhabitants). So in Matt. 9: 35. Luke 
4:15. al.; (constructio ad sensum). Not unfrequently avtog stands relat- 
ed to some noun merely implied by the nature of the case or by the con- 
text ; as in Luke 1: 17, ‘He shall go before aitow, him,’ viz. the Messiah, 
not mentioned in the preceding discourse; avrov in 1 John 2: 12, in 
reference to Christ. So a’tov in 2 John v.63; and in many cases the 
reference is more or less obscure. 


Nore 5. Atos, as a pronoun, is not unfrequently repeated, in cases 
where its use would seem to be pleonastic; e. g. é&ePovts avt@ & tov 
mholov, svdiag anjytnoey atta, Mark 5:2. So Mark 9:28. Matt. 26:71. 
Rev. 6:4, al. But such constructions, following clauses with a participle, 
are common in the classics. More pleonastic still would seem to be the 
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following constructions, with clauses containing the relative pronoun ; VizZ., 
oig 206.9 avtoig adixijous x. T. A, Rev. 7:23 Hy ovdets dtvarau nheiout out HY. 
Rev. 3:8; so Mark 7:25. 13:19, comp. Rey. 12:14, omou and éxé. 
This is very common in the Sept. and in the Hebrew ; but it is also found 
in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. I. 4. 19. Diod. Sic. 1. 97. XVII. 39. See 
many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
§ 465. 4, Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphasis, 
and sometimes for the sake of greater perspicuity. 


(5) “Eavrot (Attice avrov) is a compound of é and autos, and 
is used only in the oblique cases. But its use is not so limited, as 
its etymology would seem to indicate. 


Nore 1. It is sometimes applied to the 1 pers. plural, as in Rom. 8 : 23. 
1 Cor, 11: 31. 2 Cor. 1:1, 9. al; sometimes to the 2 pers. plural, as in 
John 12:8. Phil. 2:12. Matt.3:9, al; sometimes to the 2 pers. sing., 
as in John 18; 34. The same usage is found in the classics. 


Note 2. Attoi, etc., the Attic form, is used in a multitude of cases where 
avtou, etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on the 
mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, and not on 
any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is em- 
ployed. Hence the continual discrepancies of the Codices, in relation to 
these words. Generally where the pronoun refers to the principal sub- 


ject of the sentence, éwvrot (avrov) is employed. Rost’s Grammar, 
§ 99. 2. 


§ 111. Possessive pronouns. 


(1) The possessive pronominal adjectives, (for such they are), 
are not very frequent in the N. Testament. Instead of éuog, ods, 
etc., the Gen. of the personal pronoun, ov, oov, etc., is more com- 
monly employed. » 

‘ 

Norg. 1. This is the case also in the classics. The position more- 
over of the proper possessives, is like that of adjectives in general. 
The pronouns employed instead of them, may precede or follow the 
noun, e, g. yuay 7) ourngla, Rom. 18: 11; pot ry zoouy, Phil.2:2; and 
often so in the writings of Paul, Luke, and John. The other construc- 
tion, such as 0 Dedg wou, 7 miotig tudy, ete., is too common to need ex- 
amples. The first of these constructions has generally been deemed em- 


ies ; but many instances occur, where no particular emphasis is appa- 
rent. 


(2) The meaning of possessive pronouns may be subjective or 
objective. 


\ 


E. g. 6 vog moGos may mean, the desire which you have, or the longing 
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of another after you. So ry guy avcuryow, the remembering of me, Luke 
22:19; 16 wuerégw éléer, through mercy bestowed on you, Rom. 11: 31. See 
2 Tim. 4:6. 1 Cor. 15:31. So jyérsgau svyou may mean our own 
benevolence, or benevolence toward us. 


(3) 'The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a pos- 
sessive pronoun. 
E. g. unre jot, my mother ; ot july otuuazor, our allies; ood éy9F-o0l, 


thine enemies. The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus: 
a mother in respect to me ; or, untrQ 7) éott wor. 


(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 
pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied, in the N. Test., by 
idvos. 

E. g. eg tov tOuoy ay oor to his field, Matth. 22:5; tovg (diove Soviove, 
his servants ; where to say, his own field, his own servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1 Pet. 3: 1, and comp. Prov. 


27:8. Jos. 7:10 in the Sept. In the classics, no certain example of such 
a usage has been produced, 


§ 112. Demonstrative pronouns. 


(1) The demonstratives obzo¢, 008, éxetvos, (avz0¢), stand some- 
times immediately before the verb, and after the subject of the sen- 
tence, in order to give emphasis to the expression. 


E. g. ‘He who endureth to the end, ovtog cwPjoeta.’? Matt. 24: 13. 
See Matt.6:4, Mark 7: 15, 20. 12: 40, et al. saepe. 


(2) Otros more usually refers to a preceding noun; ode to 
something which follows ; but at other times odzo¢ refers to a more 
distant object, 6d¢ toa nearer one. Odrog (in distinction from 
éxeivog) also refers to what immediately precedes ; éétvog, to that 
which is more remote. 


Nore 1. Yet none of these usages are invariable ; for there are cases 
where they are relinquished. Not unfrequently, (as in respect to autos as 
a pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests. See 
Acts 4: 11, ovtog. 1 John 5: 20 is a doubtful case, so far as otros is con- 
cerned, See also Acts 8: 26, 7: 19. 2 John v. 8. 


Nore 2. ‘The usual place of ovtos is before the noun to which it has 
relation (when adjectively used ); that of éxetvos, after the noun, But the 
reverse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 
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(3) Some one of the demonstrative pronouns is omitted, but 
still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is em- 
which latter seems often to include the demonstrative 


ployed ; 
along with it. 


E. g. dydgacoy ay zostay tyousy, buy [those things] of which we have 
need, i.e. eyoguooy [ta éxsiva| av x,t. 2, John 13: 29; ‘How shall they call 
sig CY OUx éemloTevouy, i. €. 81g ExetVvOY ov ovxx,t.d, Rom. 10:14; * What 
fruit had ye é@ ols vty éxauczivecSe, i. €. ea éxsivors 01g vv x. 1.4, Rom. 
6:21; hous ép 0 xatézert0, i. e. éxsivo éy 0 x 1.4, Luke 5: 25, Comp. 
John 6: 29, 2Cor.5:10. The same idiom is frequent in the classics. 


(4) The Demonstrative rouzo is often employed before ‘a, 
oze, and the like particles, when that which follows them is intend- 
ed to be made particularly emphatic. 


E. g. sidw¢ tovto, ow x.t.4, 1 Tim. 1: 9; oid tovto, Om x%.T.4, 
Acts 20:29. So sic tovt0... iva zt, Acts 9: 21; ss tovto yao * ee 
‘ya 2.1.4, Rom. 14:9. and so, very often, in all parts of the N. Test. 
and sometimes in the classics. 


Nore 1, The neuters tavta, tovto, ete., are often used adverbially. 
Tovtwy appears, also, to be employed in the same way as the singular num- 
ber, in 3 John vy. 4; and so taivte in John 15:17. 


$ 113. Relative Pronouns. 


(1) Asa general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number; but there are not a few exceptions to 
this. 


E. g. when another noun, etc., is added by way of explanation, the 
relative not unfrequently conforms to this latter noun; as tH¢ avaie, o éo- 
tw moaitaguoy, Mark 15: 16; 1@ ontguati cov, os éote Xguotog, Gal. 3: 16 
Soph 146: 17. 1 Timaoe to. Phill > 28. stiphes = accel Cor. 
4: 17. But the anomaly in question is not confined to these cases only : 
for in Matt, 27: 33. Mark 15: 22.12: 42. John 1: 39, 42, 43, Heb. 
7: 3, the pronoun (6 neuter) agrees with neither the antecedent nor conse- 
quent noun, but rather with ¢7jue implied. So in Xen. Cyrop, vir. 2. 11 
et al. ; see Bib. Repos. 11, p. 63, In the classics, the relative not ulifve- 
Van Baa from its antecedent, both in number and gender. Matth. 


(2) While the relative commonly agrees with its antecedent in 
gender and number, it usually depends on the verb, ete., which it 
stands connected with, for the case in which itis put; but often 
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* times it conforms to the case of its antecedent, let the verb govern 
whatever case it may. 


This is called arrraction, E. g. éat né&ow, oic jnovooy, Luke 2: 20; 
éniotsvoay .... 1 hoyw, o einev, John 2: 22; megh mevtay tov %oyav 
-+-. oy nosGnoay, Jude v. 15. So in Acts 3: 21, 25, 10:39. 7: 17. 22: 
10. James 2:5. 1 Pet.4: 11. John 15: 20, 21:10, et al. saepe. 


Nore 1. In most parts of the N. Test., this usage is very common, or 
rather, it is the regular one. But in Matthew it never occurs; and in 
Mark but once, 7: 13. 


Nore 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoun, etc., 
which is the antecedent, is often omitted, while the relative assumes the 
same case that it would, provided the antecedent had been expressed ; e. g. 
eurnusvos ay Enguse, i.e. usurnuévos [tay wedyuatwr] ay Exoase. So 
vig to yoamon, the things Ihave, I use, for zocuou [tovrouc] oig tym; and 
with still greater latitude, as. deworege gotw ... wy sionua, they are more 
dreadful than the things which I have said, for Ssvvdtege éotwy [éxelywr] av 
stonxa. Comp. Heb. 5: 8. Rom. 15: 18. 


(3) Vice versa, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the relative is-put by the proper regimen of the verb. 

E. g. (a) When the noun precedes, as tov &ytor ov “Ader, 1 Cor. 10: 
16; Aidoy oy ansdoxivacay, ovtos x. 1.4, Matt, 21: 42; marti @ &éo0dy 
mov, Luke 12: 48. (b) When the noun follows; as dy éyw anexepalioe 
*Iaavyny, ovtos x. 7.1, Mark 6: 16; sig ov magsd0dnte tUmoy Sidayns, Rom. 
6:17. Philem. v.10. Both usages occur in the classics. Comp. Heb. 
BME 


§ 114. Interrogatives, 


(1) The interrogatives zis, z/, are not only employed in ques- 
tions direct and indirect, but even in some cases where the Greeks 
would employ 6 zz. 

E. g. dodyjostas iuiy .., ti hudsjoete, what ye shall say, shall be given to 
you, Matt. 10:19; étotuacoy te Senriow, prepare that which I may eat, 


Luke 17: 8. Mark 6:36. So Xenophon; ovx tw ti msiloy sinw, I 
have nothing more important which I could say, Cyrop. vi. 1, 48. 


(2) In the N. Test., #va c/ is frequently employed in an inter- 


rogative sense, why? wherefore? 


E. g. Matt. 9: 4.27:46. Luke 13:7. al. It is also employed in the 
same way in the Greek classics. 


Nore 1. The student will remember, that the interrogatives tic, ti 
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always have the acute accent, which is retained on the Jirst syllable in the 
oblique cases ; by which the interrogatives are distinguished from the in- 


definite pronouns. 


§ 115. Indefinite Pronouns. 


(1) Zig, ré (indefinite), are sometimes added to nouns, in order 
to express the idea of a certain, a kind of, etc. 


E. g. axooyny tw, a kind of first fruits, James 1: 18. 


(2) Sometimes they are joined to numerals ; and sometimes to 
adjectives. 


In the first case, they mean a@ certain, or about so many; as dvo TLV OS 
Acts 23:23. So jucoac §Bdoujxovta twas, some seventy days. ; With ad- 
jectives, they have a kind of intensive meaning, as pofson ts éxdoyn) xol— 
cewg a certain terrible expectation of punishment, Heb. 10: 273 peyas tis; 
some great affair, some important personage, Acts 8: 9. 1 Cor. 3: 7. Gal. 2: 
6, al. 


$116. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 


(1) The usual classic words ovdsis, uydeis,no one, are some- 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew 52 — ND, ov — 20g; 
yet with this modification, that the negative particle (ov or “7) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with neg. 


E. g. ovx dy éowdn mace ox9s, lit. then could not be saved all flesh, i. e. 
no flesh or no man could he saved, Matt. 24: 22; ov Oimawwdyjcetar taéce 
cues, no flesh, i.e. no man, shall be justified, Rom. 3: 20. Eph. 5:5. 1 
John 2: 21. John 3: 15. 1 Cor. 1:29. Acts 10: 14. Rev.7:1. See the 
like idiom, also, in Matt. 10:29. Luke 1: 37. 


Nore l. Different from this is the case, where the negative particle 
is immediately connected with zag; for then the meaning is as in other 
languages, i.e. not every one, (q. d. only some of). E. g. ov mé&o 6 Aéyan" 
xvove, UUs, #.T.2, it is not every individual, who addresses me with Lord! 
Lord! etc., Matt. 7:21; 00 ndoa cues 7 att cages, not all flesh is the 
same flesh, i.e. there are different kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor.15: 39. So 
ov navtec in Matt. 19:11. Rom. 9:6. 10: 16. 


Remark. Philosophically considered, there is no difficulty in the 
mode of expression stated in the text above. For example, John 2: 21, 
OTL TAY wevdos &x tho vAndelag oix %otn, Jor every lie is not of the truth, 
which must of course be equivalent to no lie is of the truth. But in the 


classics this mode of expression is not found ; nor is it frequent in the 
N. Testament. 


, 
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(2) The one and the other, in classic Greek, may be express- 
rg ‘ + . 
ed by éi¢ uév, fg d&; but in the N. Test. we find ele... xal gic. 
E. g. Matt. 20: 21. 27:38. Mark4: 8 et al. The Heb. idiom, 
TANI ... ‘TTIN, seems to be the basis of the N. Test mode of expression. 


ADJECTIVES. 


$ 117. Concord of adjectives with nouns. 


(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns, 
etc., is, that they must agree with them in gender and number ; 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 


Note 1. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined 
with it as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be im- 
perfectly or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is 
a predicate in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc., is com- 
plete without it, and the adjective only adds some new limitation. 


(2) Concord merely ad sensum is frequent in respect to adjec- 
tives. 


E. g. (a) In respect to gender; as ta orgatetuate .. . évdeduuévor, Rev. 
19: 14; ta dowma try... éoxotiopévor, Eph. 4:17; qavot usyohow... 
heyovtsc, Rev. 11:15. So frequently in the classics. (b) In regard to 
number; to mAjdoo...zaigorvtsc, Luke 19: 37; 0 daocg... &PauBor, 
Acts 3: 11. So in the classics; e. g. ryy nod... ovtas, Thucyd. III. 
79, and the like oftentimes; see Matth. § 434. 


Nore 1. In Rey. 14: 19, we find tyy Ayvoy... tov wéyay 3 but Agvoy 
is itself of the common gender. 


(3) The same adjective belonging to nouns of different gender 
and connected, if it precede the nouns, is, when repeated, usually 
put in its appropriate gender ; but if both nouns are of the same 
gender, it is commonly inserted but once. 


E. g. maou Soo... xo wiv Seignuc, James1: 17; wotamot Mou xat 
motanasr oixodouct, Mark 13: 1, Acts 4:7. On the contrary, where the 
adjective is not repeated ; modd& tépata xa ojusca, Acts 2: 43; movxthous 
yooos nar Bacavorc, Matt. 4: 24. 13: 32, 9: 35. al. Exceptions to the 
first rule, see in Luke 10: 1. 2 Thess. 1: 4, al. 
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(4) An adjective which in reality qualifies several connected 
nouns, when inserted but once, may take the gender and number 
of either of the nouns which it qualifies; but commonly it conforms 
to its proximate noun. 


E. g. org te pian, MOAEWOL TE [Wey OL TE, Ml. é, 891. But also éyysa may- 
ro, yovhot ts oxepldes Te, Teruyuévo., Odyss. 6, 222. 


N. B. In respect to the position occupied by the adjectives, see § 90. 
1. seq. 


$118. Various ways in which adjectives are employed. 


(1) With the article, they are often employed (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 


E. g. 10 aodevég... [tig évtodijg], Heb. 7: 18; TO ogoy tov Feov, and 
10 aodnvig tov Dov, 1 Cor. 1: 25. Rom.2: 4. Heb. 6: 17. 2 Cor. 4: 
17. 8:8. Sota aoguta [tod Jsov], Rom. 1: 20. This idiom is com- 
mon in the Greek writers, especially in the philosophical ones. 


(2) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently 
supplied by a noun in the Gen. which qualifies the noun on which 
it depends. 


E, g. toig Aoyors tH yaoitos, Luke 4: 22; oixovduos tijg adixias, un- 
just steward, Luke 16:83 vios tij¢ ayanye, beloved son, Col. 1:13. Luke 
18: 6. Rev. 13: 3, et al. saepe. 


Note 1, The frequency of this in the N. Test. may be called Hebraism ; 
for although this idiom is by no means a stranger to the classic Greek, it 


is more common to the poets than to the prose writers. See Matth. § 
316. f. 


/ 


(3) But sometimes the principal noun (and not the one which 
designates qualification), is in the Genitive. 


__E. g. éui mhotvrov adnlorti, in riches that are deceitful, or in deceitful 
riches, 1 Tim. 6:17; é xouvoryre Larijs, in a new life, Rom. 6: 4; EVEQY ELOY 
mhayys, strong delusion, 2 Thess. 2: 11. 


Nore 1, When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, etc., follows two 
words connected as in Nos. 2, 3, it relates to both as one whole 3 as TO 
onuate rig Suvdusws ator, by his powerful word, Heb. 1: 3. Rev. 3: 10. 
13:3. Sometimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is more appro- 


prey connected only with one of the words; e.g, Rom. 7:24. Acts 
13: 26, | 
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(4) Ina few cases, the fem. of adjectives seems to stand for 
the neuter, according to the Heb. idiom. 


E. g. wtty and Sovpoort in Matt. 21: 42. Mark 12: 11. But this is a 
citation from Ps. 118: 22. (Sept.); and in the Sept. such an idiom is not 
unfrequent, while in the N. Test. it is very rare. 


(5) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by the 


use of vidg, réxvov, etc., before abstract nouns, is properly Hebrais- 
tic. 


> r ~ ~ 
E. g. viol umsdsias téxve patos -vmaxons -oeyig -xategas. The 
Greeks use sotdsc iatowy —Ovotjywv, etc., where however the Gen. is 
7 ? ry 
not an abstract noun. 


(6) The neuter adjective, either singular or plural, with or 
without the article, is often used in an adverbial manner. 


« ~ 4 ' 
E. g. s9a@toy, to xomtoy, first ; aive, dreadfully ; wixec, copwrate, ato- 
“lata, etc. 


§ 119. Comparative degree of Adjectives. 


(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Gen. after 
it ; see $ 101. 5. 


(2) Not unfrequently the comparative degree is expressed in 
the N. Test., by the positive form of the adjective, followed by 7. 


E. g. zolov cou éott... 7, etc., it is better for thee... than, etc., Mark 
9:43. So Mark 9:45. Matt. 18: 8,9,al. The same usage is occasion- 
_ ally found in the classics; as gaol mugos...% xetvoug xT. 4, Soph. Ajax. 
981. Comp. Luke 15:7. 18: 14. Gen. 28: 36. 1 Cor. 14: 19, for the 
like expressions ; which are very common in the Sept., and are'a close 
copy of the Heb. comparative. Let the reader note, that when 7 is em- 
ployed, the word which follows is in the same case as that which precedes. - 


Nore 1. The older grammarians say, that waddoy is to be supplied 
by the mind before 7 in all cases of this nature. Recent grammarians 
think the idiom may be as well explained without the aid of wéddoy as 
with it. 


(3) The positive degree followed by xage or Ung, is sometimes 
employed to designate the sense of the comparative. 
E, g. duagtwhod mage movtag tos T'alidadovs, greater sinners, or sin- 


ners above, more than, Luke 13:2. Rom. 14: 5. Heb. 1: 9, the same sense 
is made by age after nouns. But the same preposition is very common 
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after the comparative degree ; as miéoy moov, Luke 3: 13; Srapogwtegov 
moon, Heb. 1: 4. 

‘¢nég is employed in the same way as maga; ©. g- Luke 16: 8. Heb. 
4:12. In all these respects, parallels are found in the classics. 


(4) The comparative is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared is merely implied but not expressed. 


E. g. Acts 17: 21, ti... xouvotegov, something more recent than even 
what was called new; Acts 25: 10, xaddsov, better than I ; 2 Cor. 7: 7, 
palhoy zaorve, rejoice still more than I did before, on the arrival of Ti- 
tus. So in Phil.1: 12. Acts 27: 13. John 13: 27. Heb. 13: 19. Matt. 11: 
11, al., examples of the like kind may be found; and so in the classics, 
Matth. § 457. 

Note 1. Médioy and és put before the comparative, make an inten- 
sive sense ; as uadloy meguacdtegoy, the more abundantly, Mark 7: 36. Phil. 
1: 23. So %v péddoy, still more, Phil. 1: 9. Heb. 7:15. The same 
usage is found in the classics. 


Nore 2. For sgdtegov (compar.) mea@toy seems to be used in John 
1:15. 15: 18. Comp. Heb. 8: 7. Acts 1: 1. 


(5) An imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic com- 
parison is made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, strictly 
speaking, the comparison is with something which belongs to the 
person. 

E. g. wogtugiay usifw tot "Iwavvov, testimony greater than John’s, i. e. 


greater than that of John, John 5:36. This construction is frequent in 
the classics. Matth. § 453, 


§ 120. Superlative degree. 


(1) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive and a noun which designates the 
class of persons or things to which it belongs. 

E. g. svhoynuévn ov ev yuvaukiy, lit. blessed art thou among women, i. e. 
most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1:28. This is like the Heb. 
DwWI3 73773 ; but examples of the like kind are not wanting in the 
Greek classics, e. g. w pila yuvaixdv, Eurip. Alcest. 473; @ oyéthi avdgay, 
most miserable man! Aristoph, Ran. 1081; aetoc wxue éy motavotc, the 
eagle is the swiftest of the winged, Pind. Nem. III. 76. 


(2) The Heb. superlative, such as DIP wy, is found in very 
few cases ; and the classic Greek is not wanting in the like expres- 
sions. 
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E. g. ayia ayiwy, Heb. 9:3; Bacide’s Baordéoy, Rev. 19:16. But in 
Soph. Elect. 849, we find devuda Seudaiwy ; Oed. R. 446, &edyt MOOTTOY ; 
Aeschyl. Supp. 524, avat avaxtwy. 


Nore J. The so called superlatives made by Seo, xvotov, etc., appear 
to be all capable of solution in another way ; e. g. av&yow tod Fsov, an 
increase of which God is the author, Col. 2: 19; cadniyt Feov, the trumpet 
which God will order to be sounded, 1 Thess. 4:16. So in Luke 1: 15. 2 
Cor. 1:12. Rey. 21: 11. 15:2. “Aotsiog 1H 96, fair in the view of God ; 
see § 106. 2. 


NUMERALS. 


§ 121. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. 


(1) For the ordinal g0)ros, the cardinal ¢i¢ is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 


E. g. mgoit' tig dg tov cusBatwy, early on the first day of the week, 
Mark 16: 2, Matt. 28:1. John 20:19. Acts 20:7. al. The Greeks em- 
ploy éis, in such cases, only when devregos, &Adog, etc., follow. The N. 
Test. usage is therefore Hebraistic. 


(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution ; as in He- 
brew. 


E. g. dto Sto, two and two or two by two, Mark 6:7. The Greeks 
would say: dvo xatx Sto, or dvo ave Svo; and like the latter is Luke 


Tf non 


Nore 1. The formulas, ava &ig Exaotoc, Rev, 21: 213 sig xa® sic, 
_ Mark 14:19. John 8:9; 0 xa® sic, Rom. 12:5; are peculiar. The 
usual Greek is, 0 x03 iva. 


(3). Ordinals in the neuter are sometimes used adverbially. 


E. g. teitov, devtegor, thrice, twice, etc. 


VERBS. 


§ 122. Verbs active, transitive and intransitive. 


(1) Many verbs, having a variety of meanings, are active and 
transitive in one sense, and neuter or intransitive, sometimes reflex- 
ive, and in some cases even of a passive nature, in another. 
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E. g. orgépeuy ata sig oiuo,, to turn them into blood, Rev. 11:6, where 
otgéper is used actively ; while generally in the N. Test., it is employed 
as a verb neuter or reflexive, i. e. as meaning to turn back, or to turn one’s 
self, etc. So ta xtuata énéBadhey sic to mhotor, the waves cast themselves 
into the boat, Mark 4:37; axoddupertec, casting themselves, viz. into the 
sea, Acts 27: 43; drav xagada 6 xagmdc, when the fruit shews itself, Mark 
4:29; and so even with a passive sense, weguézer év TH Youp)), tt 1s contain- 
ed in the Scripture, 1 Pet. 2: 6. 


Nore I. This principle is common to other languages. In Hebrew, 
it is of very frequent occurrence. In the Greek classics it is as common 
as in the N. Testament. Especially does the Perf. 2 in Greek bear an 
intransitive meaning so commonly, that it has not unfrequently been call- 
ed its predominant sense. And indeed, in the few cases where verbs have 
two Perfects active in real use, the Perf. 2 is nearly always intransitive. 


Nore 2. Some verbs which are transitive throughout, in most of 
their tenses, are intransitive exclusively in some others; e. g. in Perf. 2, 
Pluperf. 2,and Aor. 2. So it is with iortyjus, pio, dio, o8évyyus, and some 
others. 


(2) Some intransitive verbs are not unfrequently constructed in 
the same way as passives. 


E. g.“Extog anédavey imo tot “Ayidhéwc, Hector died by Achilles, i. e. 
was slain by him; *Ayasot vq’ ‘Extogos tpuyor, the Greeks fled by reason of 
Hector, i. e. they were put to flight by Hector, 


Remark. See an abundance of examples of all sorts, viz. of actives 
used as neuters; of neuters employed as actives and as passives ; of active 
for passive and middle ; of passive for active and neuter ; of the middle 
for active and passive, in Matth, § 496. All this, however, goes not to 
shew that one voice, or one kind of verb, is actually substituted for anoth- 
er; but only that some verbs have a variety of significations, transitive or 
intransitive, active or passive, and sometimes middle. Usage and a good 
lexicon or commentary, are the only guides which a student can have, in 
respect to particular examples. But the nature of the case in general, and 
the possibilities of such usages, he may learn from grammar. 


Remark 2. The cases governed by active verbs, have been already 
designated above, in considering the Gen., Dat., and Acc, cases, §§ 98— 
108. ; 


§ 123. Passive Verbs. 


1 


(1) Verbs passive are such as require the subject and object to 
be united in their Nom. case. 


Evg. éyo TUMTOMOL, I am beaten, where the subject of the verb is éy0, 
which is also the object affected by the action that the verb expresses. 
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(2) As the active subject of the verb, i. e. the agent, is not ex- 
pressed by the passive form, and is not necessarily implied ; and as 
this form is from its nature intransitive; the agent, if noted at all, 
must be noted indirectly. This is done in several ways ; 


E. g. (a) By tn6, mg0s, or mage before the Genitive ; as “Extmg xtelye- 
To UO TOU “Aydhéws, Or MQ0S TOU “AyidAgwe, or mage Tov Ayiddgac. It is 
most common, however, to employ imo. (b) The Dative simply, without 
any preposition, is often employed in the same way, denoting the cause or 


instrument ; as émgarteto avtois ta tijg molews, the affairs of the city were 
managed by them. 


(3) In the usual cases of the passive, that which was the Acc. 
in the active voice, becomes the Nom. in the passive ; but if verbs 
govern the Dat. or Gen. of person, these may in like manner be- 
come Nominatives in their passive voices. 

E. g. tists ws, he beats me, ué in the Acc.; but in éya timtopas, Tam 
beaten, the wé takes its place in the Nom. of the verb. So in other cases; 
apéle tovtwy (Gen.) to neglect these things, while tetra auéhevtae Uno THY 
deo, may be said just as well as if duéhevy in the active voice governed the 


Ace. ; and in the like'manner, émifovhever juiv and sjueis éxyBoulevopeda 
Un’ avt@y. 


(4) The Passives of verbs active that govern two Accusatives, 
the one of a person and the other of a thing, retain the regimen of 
the latter. 


E. g. 6 maiig SWaoxetar tag tézvas, the boy is taught the arts; but in the 
active, Oaoxsr toy maida tac téyvac, he teaches, etc. 


(5) When a verb active governs the Acc. of a thing and Da- 
tive of a person, the latter may become the Nom. of the passive, 
while the Acc. of the thing is retained. 


E. g. énitgénes 19 Swxgarer tyy Siaitay, he entrusts the decision to So- 
crates, may be passively expressed thus ; Laxoarys érvroémeroee tiv Oiartay. 
See in Gal. 2:7. Rom. 3: 2. 1 Cor. 9: 17. 


(6) The Aorists passive are not unfrequently used, in the N. 
Test., in an intransitive and reflexive sense ; $ 61. 4. 


So amexoldn, anongudsls, SienglIn, moocexolAnIn, xatahdayyto, émepa- 
yyy, and other verbs, etc., are frequently employed ; see Luke 22 : 68. 
Matt. 16: 2. Matt. 21:21. 1 Cor,7:11. Tit. 2:11; and even the Future 
moooxohAnInostot, Eph. 5: 31. 
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Nore 1. That the Perf. passive is used in the sense of the middle 
voice, the student may see by consulting moooxéxAnuce in Acts 13: 2; 
mooaxéxhytat, Acts 16: 10; Koiouga éninézdnoar, Acts 25 : 12; ouvsted evy— 
zo, John 9 :22; mewogevouévous, 1 Pet. 4:3. See peculiar cases in Acts 
20:13. 2 Pet. 1:3. Also Fut. dpd7joouce in Acts 26: 16, which proba- 
bly has a Middle sense. 


§ 124. Verbs of the Middle Voice. 


(1) The inter-community between the passive and middle voices, 
as also the distinctions between them; and in like manner with res- 
pect to the active voice ; the ‘peculiar sense, moreover, of the mid- 
dle voice, and its distinction from deponent verbs ; are all explained 
at large in $§ 60—63, and these subjects, therefore, need not be 
here repeated. 


(2) Like the other voices, the Middle may deflect from its usual 
and natural meaning, and in some cases have a sense merely active 
or passive. Especially is this the case, when the appropriate forms 


of any verb, in the active or passive voices, do not exist, or are gone 
into desuetude. Comp. $$ 60—62. 


(3) The student should not forget, in respect to the middle 
voice, that although it is called reflexive, for distinction’s sake, yet 
it is directly so only in a very few cases; and these have regard 
only to actions which properly respect one’s person. In general, it 
is only tndirectly reflexive, and it commonly indicates actions done 
Sor one’s self, on his account, by his command, desire, or procure- 
ment, etc. 


See § 60, 3—8, where are exhibited appropriate examples. 


(4) The Middle voice of course may have an active or passive 
construction, according as it has an active or passive sense. In its 
appropriate sense it usually follows the construction of the active, 
in relation to the case of the noun which designates the object to 
which the action of the verb stands related. 


§ 125. Tenses of Verbs. 


(1) The subject of the tenses at large has already been explain- 
ed, in $$ 50—52, $¢ 61, 62. 
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(2) The interchange of tenses, e. g. the Perf. and Present, the 
Perf. and Aorists, the Pluperf. and Aorists, the Imperf. and 2 Aor- 
ist, etc., the reader will find exhibited under $ 50, seq. 


(3) In the N. Test. the use of the tenses does not differ in any 
respect worthy of note, from that of the classic Greek. 


Nore 1, (a) The Present is used in narrating the past; e.g. John 
1: 29, 44, 46. 9:13. Acts 10: 11. Rev. 8:11. 12:2, al. saepe. It is even 
set by the side of the Praeter, in the same sentence; e. g. Mark 2:4. 4: 
38. John 1: 44. 5:14. 11; 29, et al. saepe. So often in the classics ; 
Matth. § 504. Winer § 41.6. (b) The Present is used in respect to the 
future; Matt. 26: 2.: John 4:21. 10:32. 12:26. 14:3. 17: 2477: 34, 
Matt. 17:11, al. But in translating such passages we need not use the 
future, any more than we need use the Praeter in translating those under a, 
This modus of expression creates no embarrassment as to sense ; and the 
classical writers not unfrequently indulge in it, (Matth. § 504: 3), although 
not with the same frequency as does the evangelist John. (c) The Present 
seems to supply the place of the Imperf., in some cases; e. g. ‘ Now the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus... ovet xod Bomtiger, etc., John 4:1, where 
we might render: was making and baptizing, etc. So in John 2:7. Mark 
8: 23. 5:14. Luke 19: 3. Acts 4:13, etal. saepe. But this construction 
is not foreign to the classics (Winer § 41. 2); and it is no more strange, 
than that other tenses should often be commuted. 


Note 2. The Imperfect ; (a) It is sometimes employed as denoting 
continued action in past time; Luke 14:7. 24:32. John5:16. 12:6. 
Mark 3:11, et al. (6) Continued and customary action or state; Rom. 
15:22. 1 Cor. 10:4. 13:11. Acts 13:11. Matt. 13:34, et al. saepe. (c) 
Commenced but not fully accomplished action ; Luke 1: 59. Matt. 3: 14. 
Gal. 1:13. (d) Imperf. for the Aorist; Acts 16:22. Mark 7:17. 10:17, 
al. See Matth. § 505. So the Imperf, and Aorist are sometimes employed 
in the same sentence ; as in Luke 8: 23. James 2: 22. (e) For that kind 
of Present which denotes duration, and includes the past as well as the 
present time, the Imperf. is sometimes used, specially in neuter or imper- 
sonal verbs, such as jy, avixev, etc.; as Col. 3:18. Matth. § 505. In all 
these usages, the classical writers agree ; see Winer § 41. 3, and Matth. § 
505 throughout. 


Nore 3. The Perfect ; (a) Denoting continued and continuing action, 
state, etc.; Luke 13:2. 4: 6. 5:32. Acts 8:14. Mark 10: 40. Rom, 9: 
6. Matt. 4:4 yéyeunta, i. e. it has’ been written and stands recorded ; al. 
saepe. (6) The Perfect is frequently joined in the same sentence with an 
Aorist; e. g. Luke 7:16. 9:7 and 8. 4:18. Heb. 2:14. Acts 21:28. 
John 13:3. 1 Cor. 4:8. 1 John 1:1. In some of these cases the true 
permanency of the Perfect is plain ; in others, its use can hardly be distin- 
guished from that of the Aorist. (c) For the Present; in which case an 
action or state that was and still is, for the most part, is designated ; as in 
John 20:29. 2 Cor.1:10. Gal.2:7. John 8:40. 14:25. Matth, § 505. 
III. Several verbs use the Perfect for the Present, because they have no 
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Present with the same sense which the Perfect bears ; '§ 50. 3. Notes 1. 2. 
(d) As a kind of Futurum exactum the Perf. is sometimes employed ; e. g. 
in Rom. 14:23. So Eurip. El. 690, ‘If he shall fall a corpse in the con- 
test, ddwAa, lit. I am undone, i. e. I shall have been undone. See Matth. § 
500. 

Nore 4. The Aorist; (a) Is not unfrequently used for the Pluperfect ; 
e. g. in John 18:24. Matt. 14:3,4, Acts1:2. 4:13. 9:35. John 11: 30, 
al. (b) It has relation to what is fattife, in several cases; e. g. in John 
15:6, ¢84j9n. Rev. 7:10. In the classics it is frequently employed in 
the like way ; Matth. 9506. 2. (c) Customary action is sometimes desig- 
nated by it; e. g. Matt. 23:2, éxadicuy; 11:19, edumaror9y. Luke 1: 51 
may also be understood in the same way, although it is capable of another 
construction ; so Eph. 5: 29, guécnosy. (d) For the Present; e. g. tygowa 
for youpo. 1 Cor. 5:11. Philem. vy. 19 and 21. 1 John 2: 14, 21, al.; 
comp. ixeuwa, Acts 23:30. Philem. v.11. See also 1P¢iyoas, nvdoxnoa, 
Heb. 10:5. Matt.3: 17. The same usage exists in the classics, Matth. § 
506. 


Nore 5. The Future; (a) Expresses not simply the pure future, i. e. 
not merely that a thing will be done, happen, etc., but also that i must or 
can be done; e. g. Rom. 6: 15,2. 1 Cor. 11:22. Rom. 3:6. 10:14. 
Matt. 19:16. Luke 3:10. 18:18, 22:49. Heb.2:3, al. (6) The Future 
is used to designate a supposed and possible case; Jame 2: 10, 18. 1 Cor. 
15:35. Rom. 9:19, 11:19. Matt. 18:21. (c) The Future is used in a 
sense that the Present would well express, in Rom. 3:30. Gal. 2:16. 
Luke 1:37. So in the classics; see Matth. § 506. VI. 


USE OF THE MODES. 


§ 126. Use of the modes in inDEPENDENT sentences. 


(1) By an independent sentence is meant, any declaration 
which is of itself complete, and does not need any supplementary 
words in order to render it intelligible, or does not depend on such 
words in the way of necessary connexion. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


(2) Most sentences of this nature employ of course the Ind. 
mode. Every thing which actually is, and every opinion express- 
ed directly and absolutely without conditions or limitations, is as- 
serted or declared by the Indicative ; which for the most part is 
very simple, and is generally alike in all languages. But, 


. (3) The Inperf. Indicative is sometimes employed in a condi- 
tional way, not unlike the Conditional or Subj. mode. 
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E. g. xohoy ny avt@, & ovx éyerriOn x. TA, it were good for him, yf be 
had not been born, ete., Mark 14: 21; xgstrtoy ay wvtoic, wn émeyvexévon 
%. T. A, it were better for them not to have known the way of righteousness, etc., 
2 Pet. 2:21; éyw coepsthoy vg’ tua ouvioraad et, debebam a vobis commen- 
dari, 2 Cor, 12: 11; advvato yag toito neudIijvas, for this could be sold, 
etc., Matt. 26: 9. 


Nore 1. Connected with this usage, are some important passages in 
the N. Testament. To illustrate the conditional usage of the Imperf. Ind., 
i. e. the modified sense of it, Acts 25: 22 may be ren as an pratahe 
Viz., éBovdduny xod avtog tov &yFoumov axovon, 1 myself could wish to 
hea the man; which means, that although he was desirous to hear him, 
yet, in his view, present circumstances forbade it. Had he simply said, 
I desire to hear him, or I will hear him, without any qualification vor limi- 
tation, he would have used Bovhopore or Jehw (not éGovdouny); comp. 
Bovdouow in 1 Tim. 2: 8, and $4 in 1 Cor. 16:7. Rom. 1:13. 16:19, 
al. Had he speken Optatively (é8ovdotuny Gy), then the possibility or 
probability, in the judgment of the speaker, that he should hear him, 
would have been distinctly intimated. It was only the Indic. Imperf., 
therefore, which would answer the exact purpose of the speaker. 


So in that celebr ated passage in Rom.9: 3, yuzouny yuo avtos éya 
ovedewo sivot @O TOU Xgvotov, I could wish to be an anathema from Christ, 
or (in other words) to be given up to utter destruction by him; that is, 
I could wish to take the place of the Jewish nation, and to be devoted to 
destruction in their room, if this were possible ; ; but i know it isnot. In 
the like manner, Gal. 4: 20, i Pehov Os mogetvou meds Twas wow, I could 
wish to be present with you now, i, e. if circumstances permitted (but they 
do not), 1 would gladly be with you. 


(4) The Ind. Present is sometimes employed in asking ques- 
tions, where we should make use of shall or will before the verb, 
i. e. express it by the Future. 


E. g. té xovotper, John J1: 47, lit. what do we? meaning, what shall 
we do? or, what can we do? Vice versa in Rom. 6: 1, we have ényusyov- 
wey in the Future, instead of émiévwper in the Subj. Present. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


(5) The Subjunctive mode, as its very name imports, is not 
commonly employed in independent, but in dependent, sentences ; 
for it is subjotned to another mode, or is used in a subjoined affir- 
mation or declaration. Yet there are a few cases in which it is em- 
ployed in sentences not dependent on, nor necessarily connected 
with others. E. g. 


(a) In cases of exciting or exhorting, in the 1 pers. plural; or, 
the 2 pers. singular. 
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E. g. &yaper évtevdey, let us go hence, John 14 2315 payousy not mb 
psy, let us eat and drink, 1 Cor. 15: 32; and so in John 19: 24> Phil. 3x 
15. Luke 8: 22, al. saepe. Very common in the classics 5 Matth. § 516. 
1. So inthe 2 person; uy) mouyevons’ un povevons” un xéwns uy wevdo- 
pagtugjons, Luke 18 : 20. Mark 10: 19. al. saepe. 


(5) In questions, where real doubt is expressed. 


E. g. ddpey 7 un Oduey ; shall we give, or shall we not give? Mark 
12:14; mov... étomoonuey; Luke 22:9, al. saepe. So in the classics ; 
Matth. § 516. 2. 


Nore 1. The Future Indicative is sometimes employed in such cases ; 
as mov... étouccouey (in the better Codices), Matt. 26:17. 18: 28 (in 
some Codices), al. And such is occasionally the usage of classic Greek ; 
Matth. § 516. Anm. 2. 


(c) In negative sentences after 47 or ov um. 


E. g. with uy; see under a above. With ov ym, a8 ov pm sion, 
Mark 10: 153 ov uy aged, Mark 13: 2, al. saepe. ppp magmas 5 PS, 


Nore }. But yy is not confined to the Subj. mode; it is often em- 
ployed with the Opt., Imper., and Indicative ; e. g. ua) duvacde, wn xQivete, 
py yévouto, ete. es 
Comes, s a ae f 3 
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OPTATIVE MODE. 


(6) The Optative was employed very extensively by the 
Greeks, in independent sentences; viz., 


(a) In the expression of a wish, desire, that any thing may be, 
be done, or happen. 


E. g. ‘ His bishopric Aa Bou Etegos, let another take, Acts 1: 20; ‘Let 


‘thy money «ey sig anwdevar, perish with thee,” Acts 8:20. Rom. 15:5. 2 


Tim. 2:7. 4:14, et al. So the formula py yévouto ! 


Nore 1. In classic Greek, the Optative in this sense often has with 
itthe particles si, st vag, se, wc, in order to increase the intensity of ex- 
pression; Matth. § 513. 1. 

Nore 2. When a wish respecting something absolutely past is ex- 
pressed, these particles with the Aor. Indic. are used; something still 
continuing requires the Imperf; as side cor tore cuveyevouny, would that 
Thad been there with thee! #9 siyss.. -Bedtious poevas! I wish you had a 
better mind! Eurip. Hel, 1068, 


(6) Occurrences which the mind of itself deems possible in and 
of themselves, or supposable, without special reference to external 
circumstances (which would require the Subjunctive), are express- 
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ed in the Optative, and usually (but not always) with the particle 
ay (poetic xe) before it. 


E. g. tows ay TIVES EMITIUNTELEY TOIS signusvots, perhaps some might think 
of punishing the things that were suid; yevow’ év nav, all of it may hap- 
pen; Bovdoiuny ay, I should wish. 


(c) In requests, commands, and even direct assertions, the Opt. 
is often employed, instead of the Indic. or Imperative ; in which 
case it always gives a tone of moderation or modesty to the asser- 
tion, comman4d, etc., it being the language of comity and modera- 
tion, in opposition to that of positiveness or arrogance. 

E. g. ovx dy anogetyoig ty vocor, you could not then have avoided the 
disease ; woo av sin moattey tx déorvtu, there may be a time to do what is re- 


quisite ; déyoug ay a Oe Léyevr, you may say what it is proper to say; Matth. 
§ 515. 


Nore 1. Here also the particle ay (poetic xe) is usually employed, 
yet, in not a few cases, it is omitted ; Matth. § 515, vy. Anm. 


§ 127. Use of the modes in DEPENDENT sentences. 


(1) The nature of a dependent sentence being well understood, 
it will be easily seen, that all such particles as imply conditionality, 
uncertainty, possibility, probability, an unlimited or merely supposed 
case, etc., for the most part will be found very naturally united 
with the Optative and Subjunctive modes. And such is the usual 
fact. Yet there is scarcely any of these particles, with which the 
Indicative mode is not sometimes joined. Indeed, as a general 
principle, it is joined with them, when the assertion (let the thing 
asserted be conditional or not) is designed to be absolute and 
positive as an assertion. 


Nore 1, As the Future Indicative, in a multitude of cases, has for 
substance the same meaning with the Subjunctive, (Matth. § 518. 1. 7, p. 
998 sq.), so it is not strange that even tv and dmws, as well as other par- 
ticles, should often be employed with it. 


(2) The fundamental distinction between the Ind., Subj. and 
Optative, appears to be this; viz., the Inpicative simply affirms 
or denies ; and this without any qualification so far as the mode it- 
self is concerned, although conditional and qualifying particles may 
be joined with it. The Oprarive declares opinion, belief, desire 
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merely, without categorical assertion ; in other words, it exhibits 
subjective views. The Sussunctive indicates the possibility of a 
thing, in reference to its condition or circumstances. 


E. g. Pheyec, Ore Zevs tov dy Fgumoy eeunpe (Ind.), means, you have said 
that Jupiter sent the man, implying a full belief on the part of him who 
thus said, that it was in fact so, and an assertion of the fact. But ELEY EG, 
dtu Zevg toy uy Iowmoy méupere (Opt.), indicates only the opinion or appre- 
hension on the part of the same speaker that it was so, On the other 
hand, Aéysig, bts Zev tov &yGownoy méuyy (Subj.), implies a belief that Ju- 
piter can or will send the man, i. e, that circumstances are such, in the 
view of the speaker, as to render the thing possible. 


Nore 1. Although these nice distinctions are laid down by Her- 
mann, Winer, Rost, and other acute grammarians, they are applicable, 
after all, only to the writers of refined and cultivated taste; and even 
among them cannot be carried through, without the aid of many fictitious 
niceties. Homer and the epic poets in general confessedly neglect them ; 
for they employ the Opt. and Subjunctive oftentimes without regard to 
them. In later Greek, the Opt. became more and more rare, until final- 
ly it was altogether dropped ; and the modern Greek does not at all recog- 
nize it. The N. Test. Greek, it should be remembered, is in the transt- 
tion-state, in which the Opt. is quite unfrequent. When it is employed, 
however, it is commonly in accordance with the general principles of 
classical usage. 


§ 128. Modes after particles of DESIGN or INTENTION in 
dependent sentences. 


(1) The usual particles of this kind are ‘va, ong, we, (6moa), 
and mu lest (conjunction) ; which, from the nature of their significa- 
tion, usually have relation to the Future. 


(2) The general rule respecting the verb which follows these 
particles in the dependent clause, is as follows ; viz., (a) The verb 
of the principal clause being in the Present or Future, the Subjunc- 
tive is taken for the verb in the dependent clause ; (6) On the other 
hand, if the principal verb is in any of the Praeterites, then the de- 
pendent verb takes the Optative. 

E. g. mégeyu ive Sw, Tam present that I may see (Subj.); or wagécouce 


iva ido ; but ragiy tye oyu (Opt.), Iwas present that I might see. And 
thus after the other particles of design. 


Nove 1. Buttmann seems to intimate (§ 139. 2), that the exceptions 
to this general rule are few, or anomalous. Yet they are exceedingly nu- 
merous. T'he Subj. may be used after PRAETERITES ; (a) When in the 
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form ofa Praet., the sense of the Present is included 3 as plhous xéxrnytoe 
ob Ky Fownot, va Foor BonForts, men have acquired (acquire) friends, in or- 
der that they may have helpers. (b) When the action is past, but its effects 
still continue ; as Thucyd. I. 73, ragilPouey, dws uw)... zetoov Bovketona- 
‘Se, we have come [and are here] in order that you may not decide for the 
worse ; see Matth. § 518. 1.1. (c) In narration, when definite intention 
is signified, which (it was fully believed) would be carried into execution ; 
aS TOUS... WedtoUs amimeupoy Sxogrto, Wo... cUmmoyor otgatetavea, 
ihe Spartans sent away the principal persons ... that... the allies might make 
war, Herod. VIL. 206. (d) Generally, the Subj. after Praeterites is used, 
when the design or object of the agent of the principal verb is distinctly and 
definitely announced, while the Opt., in such a case, would only declare 
the opinion of the narrator; e. g. Hegdixxac txgacce, onmg modeuog yévn- 
tat, Perdiccas made efforts, that there should be war, etc., Thucyd. I. 57. 
Rost, § 122, Anm. 4. Matth. § 518. 1. 1. 


Nore 2. On the other hand ; the Optative is frequently employed in 
a dependent clause, after a principal verb in the Present or Future, when 
not a specific and actual purpose of the agent of the principal verb is de- 
signated, but only the apprehension of the writer or of some other person 
respecting what may take place, or in regard to the design to be accom- 
plished ; e. g. xahoy gots poyer Dot, Orme prjtig SovAog péhhov yerjora dan, it 
is commendable to fight, that one may not become a slave. Here is merely a 
general apprehension expressed, that if one does not fight he will become 
aslave. So wodvy yovooy éxnéunes natyg, ve jy oncvig Biov ein, the father 
sent much gold, that she might not be stinted as to the means of living. Here 
the purpose is general, and the event—being reduced to poverty so as to 
need the gold—of a contingent nature. 


Nore 3. The particle &y (see § 134) is connected with we and owe 
only, of all the particles of design ; but when it is added to these, it does 
not vary the principles already laid down. 


(3) The N. Test. usage conforms to that which has now been 


exhibited. 


e.g. (a) The Subj. after the Present and Future ; as wovovow ... Owe 
SofacIacw, Matt. 6:2; ovdeicg... gumdéxetar... ve agéon, 2 Tim. 2:4. 1 
Tim. 1:18. 5:21. Mark 4:21. Phil. 1:9. al. saepe. So with the Fu- 
ture; as Wa un... Suaveundiy.. . anednodusda, Acts 4:17; xonwata do- 
Iyostas avtM... we Aon (text. recept.), Acts 24 : 26; and often thus, spe- 
cially after the Imper. (which is of the nature of a Future tense), having 
reference to that which is to be done, as Rom. 3:8. 1 Tim. 4:15, Matt. 2: 
8. Acts 8: 19, al. 

(b) The Subjunctive after Praeterites ; as HhEnIny 1. Woe. ev DeiSnton, 
1 Tim. 1:16; xarélindy os... va... éndv09 Sven, Tit. 1:5, So Tit. 2:14. 
Rom. 6:4. 1 John 3:5,8. 5:13. 1 Cor.4: 6, al.saepe. Indeed this usage 
is the only one, in such cases, of the N. Test. writers ; no instance occur- 
ring in which the Optative is employed after a Praeterite, as is the usual 
practice of the classics, But this peculiarity is not confined to the N. 
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Testament. It is the predominant usage of Plutarch, and the usual one 
of the Septuagint, Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, etc. ; and is in itself a char- 
acteristic of the later Greek, in which the Opt. was gradually going into 
desuetude. 


(c) The Opt. after the Present ; as ov wavowor.. . uvetoy Upey TOLOULE— 
vos... wa 6 Geog Sdn, Eph. 1:16; zéuntw te yovota... va dyn, Eph. 3: 
14—16. These are the only examples in the N. Test.; and in respeet to 
these the Codices vary, some of them giving 06 (instead of 607). 


(4) The Fut. Indicative is not unfrequent after particles of de- 
sign. 


This results from the resemblance of the Future to the Subj.; for these 
are often commuted, and used in the like manner; e. g. waxcgvoo ob To- 
ovvteg... va gatas, Rev. 22:14; Mwxac atta eovoiay... va... Sooe (in 
the better Codices), John 17:2. Comp. Rom. 5: 21. Rey. 13:16. 1 Cor. 
13:38. al., where the Subj. is employed ; as it more commonly is. 


Nore 1. This construction is common in the classics; but it is con- 
fined principally to the cases where ows &y or 7 is employed before the 
Future ; Matth. § 519.7. In such cases it indicates objective occurrence, 
or the actual happening of events, while the Opt. and Subj. would express 
possibility or supposed probability. Rost, § 122. 11. 


(5) Other tenses of the Indicative are sometimes employed, 
even after the particles of design, when the idea is expressed, that 
something might or should have been done, etc., which has not 
been done, or cannot now be done. 


E. g. ‘Why didst thou not kill me outright, wg %%evSe prjrots, that I 
might never have disclosed myself to men, in respect to my origin,’ Soph, 
Oedip. Tyr. 1377 ; ‘Then I should not have invoked my miserable body, 
wa nv tupdos, that 1 might be blind and dumb, Ib. 1373; ‘You should have 
harnessed in Pegasus, Orme épaivou toayinctegos, that you might have put 
on more of a tragic mien. See Matth. § O19. Rost, 139579: 


: Nore 1. In the N, Test, only two (contested) instances appear; viz. 
wa wy puovoteds, 1 Cor. 4:6, and iva avtovs Sylotts, Gal 4:17. Some 
render iva when, in these passages, invitd Minervd. In the cases from the 
classics above, the preceding and principal verb is in the Praeterite, and so 
Wo, ete., seems to indicate something future to the action designated by 
the principal verb, But in Gal. 4:17, the preceding verb has a present 
sense, and makes the construction peculiar. 


(6) The particle 47 (lest) usually requires the Subj., even after 
Praeterites; when the Opt. follows, it marks only subjective views. 
‘Phe Indicative after 47 (lest) marks the action designated as actually 
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past, or the apprehension of it as grounded in fact, not in epition 
merely ; Rost, $ 122. 13. 


§ 129. Modes in hypothetical or conditional sentences. 


(1) The conditional particle is €¢, or é¢ with av = éay or its con- 
tracted form 7 (av). 


(2) Conditional ’ sentences consist mostly of a protasis and 
apodosis, either expressed or implied. ‘ 


(3) A conditional sentence may be expressed absolutely ; or 
merely as assumption ; or as a supposition, the realization of which 
is probable, but is dependent on circumstances ;_ or conditionality 
may be expressed, with a ‘belief that the thing supposed does not 
exist or will not take place. 


(a) Simply or absolutely; in which case ¢¢ with the Indic. 
stands in the protasis, and the Ind., or Imper. (where requisition is 
made), in the apodosis. 


E. g. si €B8odvtnos, xow otoawe, if it has thundered, it has lightened ; 
i, e. assuming the fact that it has thundered (without inquiring whether 
it has or has not), then it follows that it must have lightened. So in the 
N. Test.; s ovtw¢ eotiy 4 vita tov oy Foumov...ov cuugéiges yourjoo, if 
such is the case with men... ttis not good to marry, Matt. 19: 10; i. e. as- 
suming that such is the case, then, ete. Ei Séherg siceldety sic yy Cony, 
toncoy x.t.h, if thou wilt enter into life, keep, etc., Matt. 19: 17, i. e. as- 
suming the fact that you are desirous of becoming happy, then in order 
to be so you must keep, etc. So 1 Cor. 6:2. 9:17. Rom. 8:25. Col. 
2:5.—John 7:4, 1 Cor. 7: 9.—Rom. 8:11. Matt, 17: 4.—1 Cor. 15: 
16. 2 Pet. 2: 20.—Matt. 12: 26. Luke 11: 20; where the Pres. in the 
protasis is followed by either the Pres., Fut., Perf., or Aor. of the Indic., 
or else by the Imper., in the apodosis. 


Acts 16: 15. John 11: 12. Rom. 6:5; where the Perf. in the prota- 
sis, is followed by the Imper., or the Fut. (Indic.), in the apodosis. 


Rom. 4:2. 15:27. John 18:23. 13:32; where the Aor. in the 
protasis is followed by the Pres., Imper., Fut., in the apodosis. 


Matth. 26; 33. James 2:11; where the Fut. is followed by the Fu- 
ture and by the Perfect. 


(6) Assumption on the ground of subjective possibility; in 
which case ¢é¢ with the Opt. stands in the protasis, and the apodosis 
(when one is expressed) takes @” with the Optative. 
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E. g. i tddouv Hegou... oix dy timeoBahoivsda, if the Persians 
should come [and in my opinion they may come], we should not then be able 
to conquer. Subjective possibility or probability in the view of the speak- 
er, is generally indicated by all sentences of this nature. 


Nove 1. In the N. Test. only the protasis of such assumptions (ma- 
king supposed cases) appears; as in 1 Pet.2: 17. 1 Cor, 15: 37. Acts 
27 : 39. 20: 16, et al.; the two last cases after a Praeter, Ind. preceding. 
(In 1 Pet. 3; 14. Acts 24:19, the Indic. expressed or implied, follows 
such a protasis). In the classics jv = @ay (instead of &) is sometimes 
used before the Optative, in suppositions consisting of only one member; 
Rost, 121. 8. b. Anmerk. 


(c) Possibility, considered in respect to external circumstances ; 
in which case the protasis has éav, 7v (av), = «¢ ay, with the Sub- 
junctive, and the apodosis takes the Indic. or Imperative. 


E. g. ey w touer, Sooourr. So in John 7:17, gay tug Gedy... 
yrvoostot; and guy axotcdy tovto...melcousy, Matt. 28: 14. John 7: 37. 
Matt. 5: 23, 18: 13. 1 Cor,7: 28, The apodosis may have the Ind. Fut., 
Imperf., Present, Perf., Aorist, or the Imperative. 


(d) Conditionality is expressed, with the apprehension that the 
thing does not exist, or could not take place. In this case, the pro- 
tasis has «¢ with a Praeterite of the Indic. (the Perfect excepted), 
and the apodosis has the Indic. Praeterite accompanied by @. 


E, g. ew sizer, ediSou ety, if he had any thing, [I doubt whether he 
has, or I do not believe he has], then would he give it. 


Norte 1. So, in all cases where the apodosis is made by the Imper- 
fect, it refers to what would take place or be done, i. e. it has a sense rela- 
tively future. So Luke 7: 39, Acts 18:14. John 5: 46. 9:41. 15: 19. 
J Cor, 11 : 31. Gal. 3:21. Heb. 4:8, ‘for if Joshua had given them 
rest, oix dy megl oAyg elias, then would he not speak respecting another 
[day}.’ Butif the Aorist is employed in the apodosis, then the past time is 
designated, yee the meaning would have been done, etc., is designated ; as 
EL €¥evOrTO.., maday oy... uetevonour, if that had been done...then long 


ago they would have repented, etc,, Matt. 11: 21. So 1 Cor. 2:8. John 18- 
30, 14:28. Matt. 12:7, ? ne 


But in this last ease, the Plaperf. is sometimes employed in the apo- 
dosis, instead of the Aorist ; as 1 John 2: 19, ‘if they were of us, wsuev7)- 
necooy ov, then they would have remained with us? Jobn 11: a1 Wa Q 7 
where the Plup., however, is used as an Imperfect. beh privy 


Nore 2. The distinction here made between the sense of the Im- 
perf. and Aor. or Pluperf. in the apodosis, is of serious moment, and bas 
very often been overlooked, even by some of the best translators. For 


the reality of it, see Buttm., § 139. 9. (4), 10. Winer, § 43. 2. In the pro- 
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basis ait the Preis ites ( Perf, scoped may od as ne nature of the 
ease requires; but in the apodosis, the distinction noted as to the sense 
must be observed. 


Nore 3. The particle e is often used, moreover, in indirect ques- 
tions, like the Latin an; as gewtéc, si xargog Evy. 


Generat Remark. Besides the kinds of conditionality designated 
by these four classes or modes of expression just named, there is a great 
variety as to tense, and even mode, in the Greek language, according to 
the exigency of each particular case. EB. g. the Greek might say: 
TOTO HAnPég gotL, etoTOY 7, or &tomdy got, or &tonoy tosto. But in- 
stead of the Indic. (jy, ott, Zreta), which expresses a sentiment absolutely 
or categorically, if the speaker wished merely to convey his own subjec- 
tive views or opinion, he might say: étomwoy ay stn. So if possibility de- 
pendent on circumstances were to be expressed in the apodosis, he might 
say, tomo Ny etc. 


(4) The particles ¢¢ and éav are not always confined, in the N. 
Test., to the modes (Indic. and Opt for é¢, and Subj. for ga”) to 
which common usage has limited them in the earlier Greek writers, 
when they stand in the protasis of a hypothetic sentence. For, 


(a) Ei is sometimes found before the Subjunctive ; e. g. e& tg... Fédy, 
Rey. 11:5. So in Luke 9:13. 1 Cor. 14:5, with some variations of 
Mss. For a long time it was contested whether this accords witb classical 
usage ; but it seems now to be conceded to later writers, and also to those 
who are not Attic, Matth. § 525. b. Winer p. 243. 


(b) °Euy is sometimes found before the Indicative ; Rom. 14: 8, gay 
aod yjax04sy, (in the better Codices). So Gal. 1: 8, evuyyehifetas in the 
better copies. John 8:36. Luke11l: 12. 1 John 5; 15; with variations 
of Mss. For the most part, Knapp has put such Ind. forms in the Sub- 
junctive. But the Ind. after éay is not only found in older Greek writers, 
e. g. Herodotus, but is very frequent in the later ones, ; Matth. § 525, d. 


§ 130. Modes with particles significant of time. 


(1) The usual particles of this nature, are @ws¢, dndre, yvixa, 
(dgyou), wolv, simply significant of time; and énet, énesdy, Ore, we, 
mostly significant of time, but sometimes of cause or ground. 

(2) When a verb is connected with these, (a) It stands in the 
Indic., Pres. or Fut. if a distinct and definite thing is positively de- 
clared. 


E. g. ots ouvetélscey 0 * Inootc, when Jesus had finished. So Luke 7: 1, 
Mark 14: 12, Luke 1: 23. Acts 16: 4. Luke 6:3. Matt. 2:9. 1: 25, al. 
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With the Fut; e. g. ote... tgocxuyyjoets, John 4: 21. Luke 17:22. John 
4: 23, 16: 25, al. saepe. 


(b) In the Subjunctive, when any thing is declared as possible 
or conditional, i. e. which will happen under certain circumstances ; 
in which case the particles of time take é into connection with 
them. 

E. g. dray ( = ots dy) moujonte wayta, Luke 17: 10, 11 : 36, Matt. 21: 
40. Other particles; 2 Cor. 3: 16. 1 Cor. 11:25, 11: 34. Matt. 12: 20. 
James 5:7. 1 Cor. 15: 25. 


Nore 1. The Fut. Indic. is sometimes employed in such cases, in- 
stead of the Subjunctive; e.g. otay dwoovor, Rev. 4:9. Luke 18: 28. 
(oweoe in some good copies). (Once with the Imperf., Mark 3: 11). 
This usage in the classics is doubtful; Matth. p. 1007. 


Nore 2. The particles of time, with the Subj. Aor., designate the 
Futurum exactum, Mark 8: 38. John 4: 25, al. ; but with the Pres. Subj., 
they designate an action that is to be often or habitually repeated ih fu- 
ture. Matth. p. 1006. 


Nore. 3. After the particle fac, the &y is frequently omitted ; as 
wg tehéody (in the better Codices), Rev. 20: 5. Matt. 14: 22. 2 Pet.1: 19. 
Luke 13:8. 12:50. 15: 4, al. 


(c) With the Optative, when suppositions or subjective views 
merely are expressed, and a repetition or frequent occurrence of 
the action is (usually) denoted; in which case «y is not employed. 

E. g. ots to &euota mexttoL* OmOTE év éonuie sisy. In the N. Test. on- 
ly once after a particle of time, viz. Acts 25: 16, molv 7.... %you. The 
Subj. is commonly used in its stead, as in Matt. 14: 22. Acts 23:12. 4: 
Q1, al. 


Remark. When ov, dv0ts are employed in the (causal) sense of é- 
st, émsi07, etc,, they are construed in the same way as the particles of 
time ; which is the case with the causal particles generally. 


$131. Modes after the particles, ore, we. 


(1) That part of a sentence which follows these particles, when 
they have the sense of the conjunction that, may be called the com- 
plement of the preceding verbs, and regarded as standing in the 
place of an Acc. case. 


Eg. theye, OTL mEuwErs avTOY 6 Baordsrs, he said that the king sent him. 
Ifthe question be asked, what did he say? The answer is, that the king 
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ete., which makes the real complement (although indirectly) of the verb 


sheye. 
Nore 1. All verbs which designate the action or.exertion of senses 
external or internal, or an action immediately connected with and pro- 
ceeding from these ; e. g. such as hearing, seeing, feeling, noticing, perceiv- 
mg, understanding, etc.; and so also judging, supposing, believing, remem- 
bering, saying, shewing, mentioning, proving, etc.; and also the impersonal 
verbs corresponding to some of these, such as signify i is manifest, it is 
plain, it is proved, it is evident, ete. ; all such admit, or rather require, @ 
complementary part of a sentence, such as that above described. 


(2) The Indicative and Optative modes are employed in con- 
structions, in the complementary clauses ; the Indicative, when any 
thing is positively and definitely asserted ; the Optative when it is 
declared as a matter of opinion or probability. When e» is added 
to the Optative, it makes an accession to the probability which the 
mode itself would naturally designate. 

Indicative ; e. g. as eye, ors Méyagu apéotyne, he said that Megara 


had revolted ; ovx oioy 08, dtu éxméntwnsy 6 hoyos tov Seov, Rom. 9: 6. 
So often elsewhere, it being the usual method in the N. Testament. 


: : : te 5 
Optative ; as amexgivato, or Bovdorto dy unavta movEty, he answered, 
that he should wish to do every thing ; sims, ot weve Bovdovto. 


(3) When the words or sentiments of another are indirectly or 
directly recited, Ozu is usually employed. Here the Optative is, in 
the classics, more common in indirect speech, although the Ind. 
may be and is also used, when actual events are designated or pos- 
itive assertions made. In direct quotations, the oze which often 
precedes, has no influence upon the modes that are used in the 
quotation itself. 


Nove 1. Indirect speech (oratio obliqua) is distinguished from direct, 
principally by the form which it takes. Thus, he said that the king sent 
him, would be the indirect mode of reciting the words of another ; he said, 
The king sent me, would be the direct one. This latter method is almost 
universal in the N. Testament, Hence the Optative is very seldom if 
ever employed in cases of this nature, inasmuch as the direct kind of 
citation does not often admit of it. 


Nore 2. Examples of the indirect in the Indicative are very rare in 
the N. Testament. Matt. 7: 23, duloyjow avrois, ors ovdémots tyywv 
ud, may be taken either way. In cases such asin Luke 8: 47, Matt. 18: 
95. Mark 5: 29.9: 9. Acts 22: 24. Matt. 17: 10. Luke 18: 9, 12: 18, ete., 
where the Optative might be expected, at least in a part of these instances, 
we find the Indicative. Cases of the Opt. in indirect speech of the nature 
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ite Dae be found in the text of Knapp, in John 13: 24. Acts 


in question, are to 


NOE Ae 
The cases in which ote is placed before direct quotations, are very nu- 


merous; e. g. Matt. 2:23. 5: 31, 21:16, Acts 11:3, et al. saepe. For 
the most part we do not, or need not, translate ozv in such cases ; it being 
merely equivalent to our double comma used as the sign of quotation in 


English. 
$ 132. Modes after relative pronouns and particles. « 


(1) The relative pronouns are 0¢, O07Lg, 010g, 000, etc.; the 
relative particles are 00, dxou, évda, évdsv, ODev, On0L, OnwS, WS 
(when, whenever), tva (where, when). 


Nove 1. The clauses in which these relatives stand, are called relative 
clauses or sentences for distinction’s sake. 


(2) The Indicative stands in the relative clause, after any tense 
whatever in the principal one, whenever positive and absolute as- 
sertion is made. The Opztative, after any tense in the principal 
clause, whenever mere opinion or apprehension is expressed. The 
Subjunctive, however, can stand only after the Present and Future, 
because it implies conditionality from circumstances, which must 
arise either from something that now is or will be. In this case ev 
is generally added to the relative pronouns or particles. 


Nore 1. “4y is also joined with the Optative, whenever conditionality 
is assumed merely or supposed ; e. g.‘'There are men here, 02 mavu ay 
grhotiuntesy piky cor yonoFo, who would very gladly have you for their 
Sriend, Rost, § 123. 


Nore 2. The Indicative also may be used with é&y in a relative sen- 
tence, (i. e. the Ind. Imperf. and Aorist), in order to show that a condi- 
tion supposed was not fulfilled; or to show some condition arising out of 
something asserted in the context. Rost, § 123. Anm. 2. 


§ 183. Modes after interrogative particles or pronouns. 


(1) These are such words as ma, é/, ti, rive, Om0t0¢, mov, and 
others of similar signification, when used in an interrogative way. 


Nore 1. It is these particles as employed before indirect questions, 
which is the subject here treated of. 


(2) In clauses containing these particles, the Ind. is employed, 
whenever that which is matter of fact is simply asserted. 
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E. g. ‘Ye know... 20g we” tua... éyevounv, how I was with you,’ 
Acts 20:18; ‘We know not... 20¢ viv Blénet, how he now seeth,’ John 9: 
21. 3:8, 7:27. Col. 4:6. Eph. 1:18. John 10:6. Acts 10:18, al. saepe. 
In some of these cases, there is a mingling of the direct and indirect ques- 
tion ; as is very common in the classics. Winer, § 42. 4. 


(3). The Subjunctive is employed, where things objectively pos- 
sible are asserted. 


E. g. “The Son of Man hath not, wov my xspadny udlyn, where he may 
or can lay his head, Matt. 8: 20. Rom. 8: 26. Matt. 10:19. 6: 25. Luke 
12:11. Mark 6:36. 13:11. 3:6 (after the Praeter), al. 


(4) The Optative, when subjective possibility is indicated. 


E. g. ‘They began to inquire among themselves, 10 tg &go ein & av- 
tay, who of them it could be, Luke 22:23. “And she reasoned with herself, 
TOTHITOS ey O aonaouos ovtoc, what kind of salutation this could be, Luke 
Tao alow once Ie caG. lose20; Acts 2o: 20). 17327. 27 12.21. 33, 
where the difference between the Opt. and Indic. is made apparent by 
contrast, 


$ 134.-Use of the Modes with av. 


(1) This particle has various and important uses ; and the doc- 
trine respecting it seems to be the most subtile and difficult of any 
thing that pertains to Greek syntax. 


Nore 1. The efforts of some of the first Greek scholars have been 
Jaid out upon this particle. Among these the most distinguished are 
exhibited in Poppo, Programma de Usu partic. wy, 1816. 4. Reisig, de Vi et 
Usu &y, in his Aristoph. Nubes, pp. 97—140; of which Rost speaks in 
the highest terms, Gramm. p. 250. Hermann, de Particula”4y, first print- 
ed in the late English edition of Stephani Thesaurus; and since that, 
printed by itself in a small octavo, Lips. 1831. 


Nore 2. It is matter of still more difficulty to the student, that gram- 
marians of the highest rank, such as Buttmann and Thiersch, differ con- 
siderably in their developement of the uses of &y, from Hermann and others 
of his school ; Hermann also in some respects, from Reisig ; and so of oth- 
ers. Itis some satisfaction however to know, that this difference res- 
pects, for the most part, the minutiae and subtilties of the doctrine, which 
are not of great practical moment in most cases, if indeed they are in 
any. That the Greeks themselves never thought of all the subtilties 
which recent grammarians have found, is my full persuasion. 


(2) The original and fandamental meaning of the particle ey 
(as stated by Passow), is perhaps, about, nearly, somewhat, some- 
26 
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how, probably, in some degree or manner, etc. It serves, when 
joined with the Ind. of absolute assertion or declaration, to mode- 
rate of course the tone of positiveness in the assertion, and to make 
it more of the probable than of the absolute cast. When joined 
with the Optative, which expresses subjective possibility or proba- 
bility, it gives emphasis to or strengthens this probability, ete. Ac- 
cording to Hermann (p. 10. seq.), all the gradations of doubt, dif- 
ficulty, uncertainty, and probability, are not usually designated by 
adding the particle ¢» to verbs; but only those which he calls for- 
tuita, by which term he designates those things which one regards 
as likely to be or to happen.* In other words, it is a sign of the 


* This great master of the Greek idiom has given us, in his work above- 
mentioned, p. 9. seq., a view of the exquisite adaptedness of the Greek to ex- 
press the finer shades of thought, such asI have no where else met with, and 
which I cannot deny myself the pleasure of here abridging and submitting to 
the view of the reader, for his profit. The student must be careful to note, that 
the other particles of which mention is here made, and which resemble éy in 
regard to meaning, are now considered solely in this point of view, and not in 
respect to the construction of the verb, etc., which they may require.. 


‘There are several other particles besides éy (zév), which have a like mean- 
ing; viz., ows, ov, 7é. But all these differ in the manner and gradation of 
their meaning. This is, indeed, common to them all, viz., that they abate the 
force of positive assertion, and introduce something of doubt or ambiguity. Of 
such ‘doubt or uncertainty, the Greeks seem to have made four gradations. (1) 
Things merely poss1nLE; to express which iswe is used. (2) Things fortuitous, 
i. e. things the occurrence of which is suspended on something future which may 
or may not take place ; in which case éy (epic xév) is used. (3) Things verisim- 
ilar (verisimilia), i.e. suspended on future occurrences, which are more like- 
ly on the whole to happen, than not to happen; where zrov is employed. (4) 
Things probable, i.e. in regard to which one may say, it would be strange 
if they should not happen; here réis employed. ~ 


4 All this is illustrated by averse from Homer; (a) ovv te dv égyouevor, xed 
Lows AQO 0 TOV £:070er, two being associated, possibly the one may see further than 
the other. Here the bare possibility is stated by tows, without any intimation 
that the thing will or will not be so. The opposite of this, i. e. absolute affirma- 
tion, would be made simply by dropping the particle isws, which would leave 
the assertion direct and unqualified. 


_ (0) The fortuitous would be expressed thus: zal av (xév) 196 0 Tod E0908, 
the one perhaps (or perchance) would see better (or further) than the other; i. e. 
it may turn out to be so, or may not; events will disclose. The expression of 


the contrary sentiment in this case would be by inserting 2& 
é t t meéyrws, surel: - 
tainly, in the room of &y or xéy. ; * Raped 


(c) The verisimilar would be thus expressed; zai srov 2106 8 tod ard 

cages s F ‘Onoer, 

at ts lekely, would see further thun the other. Here the declaration is that wack 

is the opinion of the speaker, or so it seems to him, although he does not make 

an eee ecesy a Such an affirmation would be made by 7) or 67, or 

(which is more usual) both united ; ) ) 30 tov -€vono 

i asad tees en 3 as xal 77 67) 106 0 Tov £16 yoEr, undoubtedly 
(2) That which is so probable that the contrary cannot well be supposed, 
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potential and conditional; but the kinds and gradatious of these 
may be, and often are designated and limited by other particles, 
pronouns (relative), ete., connected with éy. 


Nore iF u Passow gives elwa, wohl, as expressing the fundamental 
meaning of ay; the sense of which is given above, as nearly as our lan-- 
guage will permit. In many cases the English words there employed as 
corresponding with ay, may be retained in a version of the Greek ; in 
many other cases, the conditional and potential modes in English answer 
the same purpose of themselves as the Greek verb with iy, and this with- 
out expressing ay by a separate particle; in other cases, the &y is to be 
translated (if I may so speak) by the mere tone of the voice, i.e, by em- 
phasis, or a tone denoting confidence, doubt, ete. Often &y in an apodosis, 
requires to be translated by then and some turn of the expression which 
shews conditionality or possibility. The nature of the case shows, that 
cannot be always rendered alike in English, because of the great variety 
of potential and conditional expressions; nor indeed always translated at 
all, except in the manner last designated above. 


§ Nore 2. In epic poetry, xe, xey, (Dor. xa), have the same meaning as 
ay, and are employed in the same manner. Hermann thinks é is a de- 
rivate from eva, which being first and originally a preposition, then be- 
comes an adverb, and finally a conjunction. So éSovdduny dy, he says, is 
equivalent to ¢8ovlduny ava toto; éuy déyn, to st Asyy ave ToUTO, etc. So 
xev, xe (epic), he thinks to be derivates from xu. (De Partic. &y, pp. 4. seq.) 
The same author states the general power of &y, as being that which renders 
indefinite and unlimited, what otherwise would be definite and limited; e. g. 
0g Aéyn, he who says, i. e. the individual who says; but os dv Aéyn, whoever 
says, i. e. whatever individual may say. 


(3) In mnDEPENDENT SENTENCES, &y may be connected with 
all the modes, excepting the Imperative ; and even with this it is 
sometimes connected in the later Greek poets, in order to indicate 
some supposed difficulty in executing the command; Rost, ¢ 120. 
5.d. With the Subj. it does not appear in independent sentences, 
in the N. Testament. It is rarely found, also, in connection with 


would be expressed thus: zl re 7190 0 tov évonoer, the one, to be sure, would see, etc. 
In this case, the speaker considers the thing asserted, as altogether probable, 
but not absolutely necessary. If he meant to affirm the latter, he would put 
@vayzatws in the place of ré. 


When compared together, these particles thus nicely making gradations, are 
found to range themselves under two classes; viz., Zows possible and zov the ver- 
isimilar, are referrible to the subjective feelings and views of the speaker, i. e, 
they are merely expressions of opinion, feeling, etc.; while av (xév) the fortui- 
tous and vé the probable are referrible to objective matters, viz. to things or 
events, and not to the mere opinion of the speaker.’ This, however, must be 
understood of these particles, as to their own proper nature in themselves con- 
sidered; for & (to select an example) is often joined with the Opt. mode, whick 
appropriately indicates subjective views. 
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the Subj. in the classic Greek writers, except in Homer and other 
poets ; and when employed in such a connection, it signifies, as 
usual, probability depending on circumstances. 


(4) In the Indic. &v is not unfrequently used in independent 
sentences. (a) It is connected with the Future. 


E. g. Sugojcovow ky, they will surely be of good courage. So Rost (af- 
ter Reisig); who represents @y as strengthening the Future, § 125. 5. C- 
But Passow says, that Gy moderates the assertion in the Future (Lex. ay) $ 
and Hermann says: “The ancient epic poets employed it very often [in the 
Future], whenever they meant to indicate some fortuity in respect to any 
thing future,” (p. 28). These latter views are surely the more probable 
and analogous ones. JI find no instance of its connection with the Fut. 
Indic., in the N. Testament. 


(b) With the Praeterites, especially the Imperf. and Aorist ; 
in which case, it implies that the thing designated would or might 
have been done, in case something else had been done; or that 
something was done so often as some other thing happened or was 
done. 


E. g. ‘Why didst thou not pnt my money out at interest, that when I 
came, ovy tox oy Exoaka aito, 1 might have received it with usury,’ Luke 
19:23, Comp. Matt 25:27. So in Heb. 10:2, éret oz &y éxatoarto mo0c- 
peqouevat, then would they not have ceased to be offered. Of the latter mean- 
ing above designated, I find no instance in the N. Test.; but it is common 
in the classics ; e. g. ‘But he, whenever being driven away he went to 
another house, eehatyer’ dy xal do tavtys, was then driven away from 
this also, i. e, he was usually or habitually driven way. 


(5) In the Optative ; where, in connection with independent 
sentences, it is found most frequently of all. Here it expresses sub- 
jective possibility, i. e. it indicates the attitude or persuasion of the 
mind, (whether with or without good cause is not signified), in re- 
gard to the probability or possibility of a thing. 


The Opt. mode itself does this, but when &y is added to it, it gives 
prominency or emphasis to its original power of declaring opinion or sub- 
Jectwe possibility. E. g. ovx dvacyotuny (without ev), I could not endure it, 
a simple declaration of opinion; but otx &y avaczoiuny (with &y),a decla- 
ration of opinion in view of circumstances, then I could not well endure tt. 
So in questions with the Opt., the insertion of &y indicates a doubt in the ‘ 
mind of him who asks them, whether that can be, or be done, about which 
he inquires; e. g. ti ay paing; what can you well say 2 with the implication, 
that in the opinion of the inquirer, the person addressed would be able to 
say nothing. But té mayo; would mean simply, What can you say2 in 
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cershenes to the state of and which the person has who is addressed. 
Both of these questions are distinguished from the mere cabyrative or 
doubting question, which is expr essed in the Subjunctive ; e. g. td gpa; 
What can I say? i. e. { know not what to say. 


Note 1. In indirect speech or questions, the Optative with &y» follows 
the Present ane Put. Indicative ; but uy is omitted, when the Ind. Praeter 
precedes; e. g. ov ym (or sane OmOL &Y TOMTOiUNY, I know not (or I shall 
not know), sae I should (or could) turn myself; but odx siyoy oxou teanol- 
pny, L knew not where I could turn myself. The reason of this seems to be, 
that the Pres. and Fut. may be regarded as suspended on a condition, yet 
to be completed ; while that which is past cannot be suspended on any 
condition, for it has already taken place. Hence &» where conditionality 
is signified ; and the omission of it where it is not. 


Nore 2. For further developement of the Opt. mode, with &» and 
without it, see § 126. 6. a. b. c. The simple expression of a wish; the 
simple expression of feelings or persuasion, without a reference to exter- 
nal circumstances and events that may happen; the mere representation 
of the opinions of others; (all of which may be expressed by the Optative) ; 
would of course require that &» (which is conditional) should be omitted. 
On the other hand, events deemed merely supposeable, possible, probable, 
etc.; cases where the speaker intends to make the impression, by his words, 
that he states them merely as viewed by his own mind; requests, com- 
mands, assertions even, which are intended to be so uttered as to be di- 
vested of the positive and absolute; all these may and do take é&y in the 
Optative ; although usage sometimes permits the omission of it. 


(6) In the N. Test., the use of ev in the Opt., in an indepen- 
dent sentence, is rare. Where it is employed, it denotes sulyective 
> ployed, y 
possibility, dependent on some condition. 


E. g. mac ay Ouvatuny, ‘how can I, unless some one guide me,’ Acts 8: 
31. In Acts 2:12, ti Gy Félou tovt0 sivyor; what can (or would) this mean? 
has an implied condition attached to it, viz., ‘if it could be explained.’ So 
in Acts 17:18, ti dy Jého1, what can this babbler mean ? i. e. if his words 
have any meaning. 


(7) “4 is often joined with the Inf. mode and the Participle, 
in independent sentences ; in which case it indicates conditionality 
and probability. 


E.g. ‘They supposed, if they could take the principal city, égddas av 
tH dhe MQOTLOONTEY, that other things would probably ly then yield with ease.’ 
‘J find toavryy ay povny VEVOMEVTY « « - OTLOTQOMY, this to bet in all probability 
the only avoidance,’ So in 2 Cor. 10:9, wg ay éxpofety tuts, as if I would 
fain terrify you. This is the only instance I have been able to find in the 
N. Test. of &y with the Inf.; I have not found any with the participle. 
This shews (what i is known to be the fact) the more unfrequent and limit- 
ed use of @y in the later Greek. 
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(8) In DEPENDENT SENTENCES, ay is frequently employed. (a) 
Where hypothetical possibility only is expressed, with the implica- 
tion that the thing supposed has not taken place, because the condi- 
tion was not fulfilled. See $ 129. 3. d and Notes. 


Nore 1. In this case, the protasis has e& with a Praeterite of the 
Indic., and the apodosis & with the Imperf., Aor., or Perfect. But the 
éy in the apodosis may be omitted ; and in later Greek it often is. See 
examplesin John 9:33. 8:39 (variations), Rom. 7:7 (abridged and 
the order inverted). John 15: 22. 19:11 (inverted). Acts 26: 32. In 
2 Cor. 11: 4, the Present is used in the protasis; so in Diog. Laert. If. 
8: 4, si totr’ paidoy éor, ovx ay... &yiveto. 

Nore 2. For other cases in which é&y, éay, etc., are employed, in hy- 
pothetical sentences, see in § 129. 3. b. c. 4. b. 


(6) When the particles of time are employed, and stand before 
the Subjunctive, a is joined with them, in order to indicate that 
the thing designated may happen, or is oljectzvely possible. 


E. g. dtay = ote dy, Ewe &y, etc. See § 130. 1, and 2. b with notes. 


(c) "dv is frequently joined with the Optative, when it stands 
after the particles 671, ws, (that); in which case it renders promi- 
nent the subjective sense of the Optative. See ¢ 131. 2. 


(d) Relative pronouns and particles (0¢, Ooreg, of0g, ete. 
nov, éva, sv, On01, Onws, ws when, etc), often take &y. See 
§ 132. 


Note 1. In cases of this nature, the force of &y seems to fall main- 
ly on the pronouns and particles; e. g. 0¢ he who,’0¢ &y whoever, Oxo 
where, mou &» wherever; and so of therest, The construction of the 
verb, however, follows the general principles in regard to conditional re- 
lative sentences; see § 132 and Notes. “4y with pronouns relative and 
particles of time, serves to render that indeterminate and indefinite, which 
otherwise would be definite and specific; e. g. dg (ke who) means a 
specific individual; but o¢ &» (whoever) means any particular individual 
whatever. See § 184. 2. Note 2. 


Nore 2. OF course the unlimited nature of the pronouns and parti- 
cles, in such cases, forbids that the verb should designate merely and exclu- 
sively one specific and particular action, etc. |'They therefore imply what 
may happen often, customarily, ete., or action which may be repeated as 
often as the causes supervene. In cases of this nature, (1) The Indie. 
expresses what is actual, and might be often repeated ; as in Mark 6 : 56. 
Acts 2: 45, 4:35. 1 Cor, 12:2, (2) The Subjunctive is employed to 
express what is uncertain or not limited, but objectively possible ; as in 
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Matt. 10: 11. 21: 22, dou &y witjonte, whatever ye may ask ; Mang: 18. 
14:9. Acts 2: 39. Rom. 10: 13. James 4: 4, al. saepe. 


§ 1385. Distinctions made in the sense of particles, etc., by av. 


(1) We have already seen (Notes 1, 2 above), what effect av 
has, when added to the particles of time and to the relative pro- 
nouns. ‘The conditional particle ¢¢ is changed as to its construction 
and meaning, by its being united with ev. 


In this case it becomes éay, or its equivalent contracted form, jy, (ay 
sometimes, at the beginning of a sentence, by which position this contract- 
ed form is distinguished). 


The distinction between e and ay = si ay may be made palpable. 
Ei is a mere logical if, belonging simply to the expression of an act of 
the mind, which doubts or which conceives of a thing conditionally. It 
may tl therefore be employed in connection with most, if not all, of the ten- 
ses. “Euy (for the most part confined to the Subj.) is properly used only 
in reference to that which is yet to be developed by the future; e. g. 
et Tovto yiveta (Indic.), if this is so; i. e. I assume this as being so, with- 
out making the inquiry as to the fact whether it will really occur or not. 
Ei toito yévouto (Opt.) would mean, if this should be so, with the as- 
’ sumption merely thatit is possible or probable. Et totto éyéveto (Indic. 
Praet.), if this were so; i. e. I assume it, although it is not so, or cannot 
be so. But when éuy is employed, the Subj. is used, and the meaning 
has a future aspect; e. g. av tovto yéynto, if this may be so; i.e. I as- 
sume it, and it is altogether possible ; but whether it will actually be so or 
not, must depend on events yet future. In other words, the Subj. ex- 
presses conditionality depending on external circumstances, and not mere 
logical conditionality existing only in the conceptions of the mind. It is 
thus that Hermann developes the difference between «i and éay (ny, a), 
in his Notes to Vigerus de Idiotismis, Note 422. For variations in the 
construction of e& and éay, see § 129. 4. a, b. 


§ 136. General Remarks on the nature of av. 


(1) The generic design of this particle seems, in view of all 
that has been said, to be this, viz., to express moderated assertion. 
Thus with the Indicative, it changes the tone from that which is pos- 
itive and categorical, to that which is more gentle and courteous; 
as oux 010’ av, Ido not certainly know, I do not well know, etc. 
In the Subj. and Opt., (modes of possibility, probability, condition- 
ality, etc.), it aids the more definite expression of that which is not 
designed to be positive and categorical. When joined with relative 
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pronouns or adverbs, it renders them indefinite, which otherwise 
would be definite; as 09 he who, og av whoever. One general 
principle, therefore, runs through all the cases of its usage. 


(2) The ancient Greeks employed ev much oftener, especially 
the Attics, than the modern ; and ina much wider extent. The 
niceties of expression connected with its use, went gradually into 
desuetude, as the language declined. Hence its comparatively un- 
frequent use in the N. Testament. 


IMPERATIVE. 


§ 137. Use of the Imperative mode. 


(1) The Imperative is employed not only to designate direct 
commands, but also requests, exhortations, warnings, permissions, 
etc. 


E. g. ‘If the unbelieving depart, yaoitioFw, let him depart, (permis- 
sive), 1 Cor.7: 15. So ayvozitm, let him be ignorant, 1 Cor. 14:38. In 
Eph. 4 : 26, ooyifeoFe not wn Guaotarete, the first verb is permissive, i. e. 
you may be angry, but not so astosin. Let it be remembered that Je- 
sus himself looked on the Pharisees wet ogyijs, Mark. 3:5. In Matt. 
23: 32. the Imp. seems to be permissive. The precative sense of the 
Imper. hardly needs illustration, it is so common ;see in the Lord’s prayer, 
doc, aes, Matt. 6: 11, 12, et alibi saepe. 


(2) When two Imperatives are connected by xa, the first usu- 
ally designates something which is conditional in respect to the se- 
cond. 


r y . e 
E. g. égsvynsoy xa ts, search and see, i.e. search and then you will 
see, John 7: 52. 


Nore 1. The Imp. is often used instead of the conditional modes, in 
the first part of a conditional sentence, when the last part or apodosis 
takes a verb in the Indic., ete. ; as dicate tov yadv tovtoy, xat.... éyegd 
avtoy, John 2219. So James 4: 7. Eph. 5:14. al. 


(3) A moderated Imp. sense is made by fve with the Aor. 
Subjunctive. 


E. g. te maoayysilyg tot, exhort some, or that you should exhort 
some, 1 Tim. 1:3. Mark 5: 23. 2 Cor. 8: 7. Eph. 5: 33, al. In most 
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cases of this nature, there seems to be an ellipsis of some verb before tv 
%.T. 4, such as magaxodd oe, or Séowat cov, etc. 


(4) When an Imper. in a negative sense is required a7 (not ov) 
is always employed. Very often the Subjunctive with «7 is em- 
ployed, in the like manner, for prohibition. 


Nore 1. Yet the use of the two modes does not seem to be precise- 
ly the same. The Subj. with uj is employed usually in eeNERat prohi- 
bitions ; e. g. Mark 10: 19, uy xdéwys, wy povetons, etc.; while the cor- 
responding Imper. would seem to be a command to desist from an action 
already begun ; e. g. «uj wou avtiheye do not contradict me [as you have be- 
gun to do]; uy wou avtdetys, you must never contradict me. But the Fut. 
Indic. with ov is also employed for the like purpose with the Subj. ; as 
ov xAswecc, Matt. 19: 18, al. 


(5) More generally the Present Imper. has reference to a contin- 
ued or often repeated action; while the Aorist is used in reference 
to a particular thing, which is done once for all; but this nicety is 
not always observed. 


E. g. Aorist; agov cov tov xeaSButoy, ‘take up thy bed, Mark 2:9, 
So Mark 1: 44. 3:5. 6: 11. John 2: 7. 13:27. Acts. 1: 24, et al. saepe. 
In other cases the usage is different, as wstvete (Aor.), abide, Matt. 10 : 11. 
John 15:4, Acts 16:15. 1 John 5: 21, al. saepe, all indicating actions 
of an enduring nature. 


PRESENT 3 “7 UWnlogeoret, be not high minded, which is applicable at all 
times. So in Rom. 11: 20, 12:20. 13: 3. James 2: 12. 1 Tim. 4: 7, et al. 
saepe. It does not appear that the Pres. Imper. is used for one particu- 
lar action only ; but the Aor. (which sometimes is used in the same sense 
as the Present) is not unfrequently found in the same connection with the 
Pres. Imper.; e.g. in John 2:16, goats... un wovite; 1 Cor. 15: 34. 
Matt. 3: 3. 


(6) The Perf. Imper. is seldom employed in the N. Testa- 
ment. When it is, it designates the entire completion of the ac- 
tion, etc., commanded. 


E. g. anolélvou tig doFevelac cov, be thou entirely freed from thine in- 
Jirmity, Luke 13:12. Mark 4:39. So in the classics, where it denotes 
that the action is to be completed and to remain so ; Matth. II. p. 947. 


27 
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INFINITIVE. 


$ 138. Nature and Uses of the Infinitive mode. 


(1) The Inf. mode is a kind of abstract form of the verb (nomen 
actionis vel passionis), which of itself expresses limitations neither of 
time, number, nor person. It is of a mixed character, partaking 
both of the nature of a verb and ofa noun. For the most part, its 
regimen as to nouns, etc., connected with it, is the same as that of 
the verb in the definite modes and tenses ; and this even when it 
is employed as a noun, Hence it is capable of nearly all the offi- 
ces of a noun and of a verb; and often it stands in both relations at 
one and the same time. 


EB. g. 10 psupsodae tH xaxic, the, blaming of evil; for so we translate 
it, although xaxée is in the Dat. governed by ugupsaPae. So 10 Povarody 
cr Fowrors the killing of men, and so in a multitude of cases, where, al- 
though the Gen. of relation is implied, the usual regimen of the verb is 
retained. 


(2) The Inf. with or without the article, is often used as the 
subject of a proposition ; it is so used also, when connected with 
nouns, pronouns, participles, adjectives, etc., which help to form 


with it one composite subject. 
7 


E, g. sé sore... Psowrsvisiv, ts it lawful to heal, i.e. is healing lawful ? 
Matt. 12:10. So 10 fysw xorjucra dv ere, the possession of wealth is 
pleasant ; 10 yaiysey xchoy éort. Composite subjects of a sentence, formed 
in connection with the Inf, are also very common ; as xaldy gti auas 
ws sivat, that we should be here—is good, Matt. 17: 4, where the whole 
phrase jude wds sivax is the subject of the proposition. So xaddy cod éo- 
Ti stoshtew sig Ty Sony yokor 9} xvdddvy, Matt. 18: 8, where all but the 
three first words constitute the subject of the sentence. Heb. 13: 9. John 
18314.91 Con TL T5, 12Pesi Qs. ak 


Nore 1, The article, when added to the Inf. in such cases, does 
not seem to depart from its customary usage before nouns. It is inserted 
when special Stress is laid by the writer on the Inf, ; and omitted in other 
cases: e.g. xahov to SydotoPar gv xodM, to be zealous in a good thing is 
laudable, Gal. 4: 18. Rom. 4: 21. 1 Cor. 7: 11. Phil. 1: 21, 29. 


Nore 2. Instead of the Inf, or the Inf. and words connected with it 
as the subject of a proposition, other conditional modes and expressions 
are frequently employed ; e, g. xoddy iy cure, st ovw eysyyrpOy, Mark 14 : 
21; so cay usivaow ws xeye) makes the subject, in 1 Cor. 7:8; ba éya 


nd 
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aneh9, in John 16: 7; and often so. This is not common in the earli- 
er classics; but it is not unusual in the later ones, 


(3) The Infinitive is often employed to designate the comple- 
ment of verbs, i. e. tocomplete the idea which is necessary to fill out 
the sense of the preceding verb. 


E. g. Flow aneddeiy, shiv Svanogstew, et Stvacou motedoa, heya 
eivaé tive Ewvtoy, and so after any verbs which of themselves do not indi- 
cate a complete idea, and have no noun, ete., as a direct object or comple- 
ment. 


Nore 1. The article is not unfrequently employed before Infinitives 
of this kind also, and for its usual purpose of emphasis or specification ; as 
TO hadsty yhoooors ur) xalvets, forbid not the speaking with tongues, 1 Cor. 
14:39; oy agnayyor jyjouro to sivow iow Ge, he regarded not the being 
equal with God as a thing to be eagerly coveted, Phil. 2:6. Rom. 14:13. 
Acts 4:18. Luke 7:2], al. \ 


(4) The Inf. after another verb may have the same subject 
(agent) as its preceding Verb ; or it may have a different one. 

(a) When it has the same subject, that subject is of course un- 
derstood to be in the Nominative, although not expressed, and any 
adjuncts, adjectives, participles, etc., relating to this subject must be 
in the same case. 


E. g. alfa Svanogevduer'os PetoaoFon Vutec, I hope, when I pass through, 
to see you, i.e. I, passing through, hope, ete., Rom 15:24; dgouas to 
wy taqgay Fagoioas, £ pray that when present Imay not be bold, i. e. 
éyo Séouct neguy x. t.d, I pray that I when present, etc.,2 Cor, 10:2. Rom. 
1:22, Acts 14:10. So in the classics; tpacxsc sivoe Ssanotns’ tneou 
avtovs eivar eos, I have persuaded them that I am a god. 


(6) When the Inf. has a different subject from that of the pre- 
ceding verb, that subject is regularly put in the Accusative. 


E. g. Bothoucu mooastzeo Fas to us avIoumore, I desire that men should 
pray, 1 Tim. 2:8. 2 Pet. 1:15. 1 Cor. 7:10. Acts 14:19, al. saepe. 


Norell. Yet peculiar regimen may change the case of the subject, 
and throw it out of the usual construction, i.e. out of the Acc.; e. g. 
XQELITOY TY HUTOIS, Un eEyVOrKEY CLL THY odov z%. tT. 4, Where avrois is put in the 
Dat. after xgittov, while, so far as the Inf. is concerned, avtous would be the 
regular construction, 2 Pet. 2:21. So in the classics : des [ou pawijvou 
akin, help me to appear worthy ; vu... eet evdurwoar yiveoon, it is per- 
mitted to you to be fortunate ; UmacL TUvETETE ... yévea Fou hopsgots, it has 
happened to them all, to become conspicuous. So, also, as to the Genitive ; 
20é0vt0 avtOU sivoer MoOTIuor, they besought him to be ready; evgnosis... 


o 
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TUQUVVOUS... SvapTupUsyOUS .» - tno étaiowy ... doxovytay pihow Elva, where 

ilo agrees with the preceding noun, (raigwy) which is the subject of 
tivo. All cases of this nature, in which the subject of the Inf. is thrown 

out of the Acc, into another oblique case, and where adjunct words (as" 
above) conform to that other oblique case, are called cases of ATTRACTION, 

because the predicate or adjunct word is attracted to the same case with 

its principal noun or pronoun. 


But the student should note, that such attraction, although admissible 
at the pleasure of an author, is not always practiced ; e. g. Herod. HI. 36, 
évetsihato tog Pegunovor, haBortas uy anoxteivar, he commanded the ser- 
vants, that they should take and kill him, where the writer might have said 
iéBovat, but he has followed the usual construction viz. the Acc. case. 
Often is the regular construction (the Acc.) adopted for the adjunct word, 
where the subject is so remote from the Inf., that attraction would make 
the sense obscure. 


Nore 2. Where the subject of the Inf. and of the preceding verb is 
one and the same, it is not usual to repeat it before the Inf.; e. g. 0 gtdog 
tpn onovdatey, i.e. attoy onovdagey ; see also the examples under a 
above. Yet where emphasis is demanded, the subject may be repeated, 
and then it is put in the Acc, case, like the examples under b ; e. g. év@ 
guautoy ov hoyilouce xatedngévet, Phil. 3:13. So xot w ov vouita maida 
cov mepuxévau, I do not think myself to have been born your child, Eurip. Alc. 
657; and thus not unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rost, p, 
OU 


(5) The Inf. alone, or with more or fewer words joined with it 
(as may be necessary to complete any particular expression of 
thought), is often employed for the purposes of defining, limiting, 
specifying, explaining, etc., the preceding expression. 


E. g. syav wra axovew, having ears to hear, i. e. ears adapted to hear, or 
made for the purpose of hearing, Luke 8:8; &€ovgia yuvaixe mequeyew, 
power to lead about a wife, where the Infin. weguayeuy, defines the nature of 
the power, 1 Cor. 9:55; & magshaSoyv xoatsiv, which they have received in or- 
der to retain or hold fast, Mark 7:43; edwxay wita musty O£0g, they gave him 
vinegar to drink, i. e. that he might drink it, Matt. 27:34 ; od wstevonoar 
Sotvar ait doar, they did not repent to give him glory, i, e. so as to give 
him glory, Rey. 16:9; jAPousy meocxvricas avta, we have come in order 
to worship him, Matt. 2:2. Rev. 12:2. 2 Pet. 3:1, 2. 1 Cor. 1:17. 10:7. 
heise pee 20: one Luke 1:17, John 4:15, al. saepe. See Matth. § 532. 
d, for evidences of the like usage in the classics, In fi 
Inf. in them, is even more lax chan in the N. ae ag “Sah oaiies 


Nore 1, In cases where design is to be indicated by the Inf, it often 
takes wore before it; e. g. xatagyr Susy dxd tov vouov... date dovieve, 
wm order that we might serve, etc., Rom.7:6. Luke 9: 52. 2 Cor. 3:7, al 

A . 3:7, al. 


saepe. Once we is used for wots, Acts 20 ; 24: } ‘ 
. 2 ’ : So also, occasio 
classics, Rost, § 125, 8. ’ ’ nally in the 
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(6) The Inf. is often employed after adjectives, which of them- 
selves do not imply a meaning that is of itself complete, but only 
ability or fitness to do or be something, or a general quality which 


needs specification in order to be as definite as the writer intends it 
should be. 


E. g. such adjectives as divatog, oloote, adUvatos, ixavds, dyads, bu- 
Svos, zohenog, &E0G, Bagds, xoxds, dmotog, tovovtos, and the like, take the 
Inf. after them ; and so all adjectives whose nature requires something to 
be added, in order to complete or define the idea which they express ; as 
dvvatog xwhiioas, Acts 11:17; ixavog... ica, Mark 1:7, ete. So gddioy 
voiooL, yaAsmoy Aéyevy, etc. 


(7) The Inf. is often employed as a noun in all cases, (the Voc. 
of compellation only excepted) ; in which state it takes the article 
with its variations, but in other respects remains indeclinable. 


For the Nom. case (when it is the subject of a proposition), see Nos. 1, 
2above. Or THe Genitive, examples almost without number might be 
adduced ; e, g. (in a gerundial sense), 2ovcda tov mur) éoyefeoFau, 1 Cor.9: 
1; eaig tov merézery, | Cor. 9:10. 1 Pet. 4:17. Acts 14:9, 20:3, 23: 
15. Luke 24:25, So after verbs and prepositions governing the Genitive ; 
as tuys tov Sumo, Luke 1;9. Rom. 15 : 22, Luke 4:42, Acts 10:47. 
14:18. 20:27. 1 Pet.38:10, 1 Cor, 16:4. Heb. 2: 15, al. saepe. And 
thus in the classics. 


Tue Dative; as év tH oxovsw, Acts 8:6; éy 1H xodevoew, Matt. 13; 
25. Luke 1:8. Gal, 4:18, Acts 3:26, al. saepe; and so in the classics. 


THe ACCUSATIVE3 as cig 10 uy etvot, 1 Cor. 10:6. 2 Cor. 8:6; mo0¢ 
to Feadjvas, Matt. 6:1. 2 Cor.3:13; usta 10 éyeoPijvai us, Matt. 26 : 32. 
Luke 12:5. Mark 1:14. In like manner the Inf. with zoéy or nov 7 
may be considered as an Inf. nominascens ; e. g. molv anodaveiy 10 matoy 
pov, John 4: 49. Matt. 26:34. 1:18. Acts 7:2. John 8:58, Often with 
to and without a preposition, And thus in the classics, 


(8) The Inf. with zov and rq before it (the usual signs of the 
Gen. and Dative), particularly with tov, has a widely extended use 
in the N. Test., which is hardly capable of being defined by precise 
limits. 


(a) Specially is the Inf. with tod used to indicate design, end to be ac- 
complished ; and this in almost every kind of connection. E.g. “To 
open their eyes, to¥ amortgépau amo oxotovs, in order to turn them from 
darkness, Acts 26: 18; ‘ No man shall set on thee, TOU KUXWOKL C&, IN Or- 
der to do thee harm, Acts 18:10; ‘A sower éjASey ...10U omeigai, went 
out... for to sow, Mark 4: 3. Luke 22:31. Heb. 10:7. Rom, 6:6. 
Acts 21:12. James 5:17, al. saepe. Luke and Paul abound in this 


=) 
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idiom; also the Sept., in like manner. Nor is this mode of constructing 
the Inf. foreign to the classics, but of frequent occurrence, particularly 


in the later Greek. 


Nore 1. Cases of this nature should be carefully distinguished from 
those in which the verb governs the Inf. nominascens in the Genitive ; 
e. g. évexontouny... tov éhdeiy, Rom. 15; 22. So in Luke 4; 42. Acts 
10.:, 47.14 : 18. 20,2127, al. 


(b) There are many cases, however, where tov with the Inf. is em- 
ployed in a much more lax sense, and merely as epexegetical ; sometimes, 
indeed, it seems to be used merely as a common Infinitive; e. g. ‘He 
evilly treated our fathers, tot movi %xdera ta Boepy, so.that they made out- 
casts of their children, Acts 7: 19; ‘Why gaze ye at us, we... msmoujxooe 
Tow megunatey ator as having made him to walk, Acts 3:12; zoo... 
émecteiho aUTOLG TOU anéyeotas, 1am of the opinion... that we should send 
to them to abstain, etc., Acts 15: 20; ‘ He will give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee, tov dvagrAcsat, to keep thee, etc,’ Luke 4:10; ‘ And when 
it was thought good tov axomAsiv succ, that we should sail, Acts 27:1; 
‘He set his face tov mogevecPur, to go, Luke 9:51. ‘The three last cases 
may be said to partake of the nature of the Inf. with design, as described 
under a above. But not unfrequently, of two Infinitives standing in the 
same predicament, the one has tov before it, while the other omits it ; 
e. g. Luke 1: 79, éxipavou... tov xetevdivos; Luke 1: 77, éroucoo... 
tov dovvar; ib. v. 72, 73, moujoot... pynodjvae... tov dovvas, etc. In the 
Sept., this lax manner of employing the Inf. with tov is everywhere 
to! be met with $e. ¢. Josh.22: 26. 1 Kings 13- lol 16-198) fe: 
Judith 13: 12, 20. 1 Mace. 6: 59. Ruth 1: 16. Joel 2:21, and al. sae- 
pissime. 


Nove 2. Such a lax use of tov with the Inf, even in cases where 
design or end is not the specific object, belongs only to the later Greek ; 
the frequency of it, only to Hellenism or Hebraism. The Hebrews used 
their Inf. with 5 in a similar manner. One can hardly doubt that the 
Sept. and N. Test. have, in some measure, been modified by this Hebrew 
usage. 


(c) The Inf. with 1 before it, may be reckoned as a species of Inf. 
nominascens, where the Dat. case designates (as elsewhere, § 106, 5) the 
cause or occasion; e.g. ‘I had no restin my mind, 10 py svgety Titor, 
because I did not find Titus, 2Cor.2: 12. And so in the classics. But 
this is not'acommon usage of the N. Testament. In 1 Thess. 3: 3, 
TH undévee cutverFou, that no one should be shaken, seems to be used in the 
same manner as sig 10 undévae caiver Pat, or Tov undéve culver dee. 


(9) The Inf. is sometimes employed in an Imperative and hor- 
tatory sense. 


Norel. This is very frequent among the ancient Greek poets ; 


Matth. §§ 546. 547. _Of course it is employed for the Imper. 2 and 3 per- 
sons; also for the Subjunctive 1 pers. plural, ete. This is not common 
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in the N. Test. ; but dotvou in Rev. 10: 9, edévau, in Col. 4: 6, otowyeiy 
in Phil. 3: 16, seems to be used in an imperative or hortatory sense. In 
such cases, it is usual for grammarians to supply ds, usurnoo, etc., before 
the Inf, ; but this is superfluous, inasmuch as the idiom is so common in 
the better classics, ’ 


(10) ‘The usual distinction between the Inf. Aor., as marking a 
thing that happens but once or is soon passed; and the Present, 
as marking continued action ; is generally observed in the N. Test., 
as well as in the classics. 


(a) Aorist afier the Praeterite of another verb; as ovdelg 7Otvaro av- 
toy Ojou, Mark 5:33 ovx iOslev...écdgou, Luke 18: 13, John 6: 21. 
Mark 2:4. (b) Aorist when an action of short continuance is plainly in- 
tended; e.g. divacde.,. svmoujou, ye can... give alms, Mark 14:7; 
éavtoy ov dOvvatas choo, Mark 15:31. 14: 81. Matt. 19:3, 5:13. 
John 3: 4. 11: 37, 9: 27. 12: 21. Acts 4:16. Rev. 2:21, al. saepe. 


(c) So after verbs signifying to hope, promise, command, wish, will, ete. ; 
e, g. élaifete anohaSsiy, Luke 6:34. Mark 14:11. Acts 2:30, 3:18. 
Rom. 15: 24. 1 Cor. 16:7. (d) In like manner after mgdv and moiy 7 ; 
e. g. Matt. 1: 18. Luke 22: 34. Acts 2: 20. 7: 2, al. 


Nore 1. Yet this usage of employing the Aorist to designate tempo- 
rary action, is not so strenuously observed as to admit of no exception ; 
see Rom. 15: 9. dotecar, et al. similia in al. locis. 


On the cther hand’; (e) The present is sometimes employed to desig- 
nate continued action or influence, etc.; as éué det éoyaler Dou, tt becomes 
me constantly to ply my work, John 9:4; ‘If any will sovety [habitually] 
do the will of God,’ etc., John 7: 17; ‘No one is able dovieveuy, to serve 
two masters, Luke 16: 13. Matt, 6: 24. Mark 2: 19, et al. saepe. 


Nove 2. Whether the writer will represent an action as of short du- 
ration and taking place once for all, or as continued, often depends en- 
tirely on the design of his own mind, or on the view which he takes of 
it, rather than on the nature of the thing itself. Hence many apparent 
cases of exception to the principles here laid down occur; e. g. Luke 14: 
98. 20: 22. 19:5. John 16:19. The two constructions (Inf. Aor. and 
Pres.) are sometimes even commingled in the same sentence ; as Mark 14: 
71; which happens also, not unfrequently, in the classics; Winer, p. 276. 
The helping verb yédAw takes either Pres., Aor., or Fut, after it. 


(11) The Perf. and Future commonly retain their appropriate 
meaning in the Inf. mode. 

(12) The Inf. is not unfrequently exchanged for the Subj. with 
tva, 

E, g. ‘My meat is iva sod, that 1 may do the will, etc. John 4: 34; 
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‘T am not worthy, ve dic, etc., John 1: 27; and thus very often in the 
N. Testament. The like constructions also occur in the classics ; Winer, 


§ 45. 9. 


PARTICIPLE. 


§ 139. Nature and object of the Participle. 


(1) The principal difficulty with respect to a correct under- 
standing of the Participle, (the real participle, and not a mere 
participial adjective), consists in rightly distinguishing it from the 
Inf. mode, as to its true signification. Both depend on another 
verb, i. e. they must precede or follow a verb, and have a neces- 
sary relation to it; and in certain cases the same sentiment (for 
substance) might be expressed by either; although in general they 
are quite distinct. i 


(2) The Inf. mode (as the object of a sentence) expresses, (a) 
The result, i. e. design, or designed consequence, of the action de- 
signated by its preceding verb. (6) The simple object of the main 
verb; like a noun in the Acc. case. (c) The limitations with 
which, or respect in which, the word to which it stands related is 
to be taken. ‘The Inf. may be employed either with or without an 
agent, according to the nature of the case ; and when it has one, it 
designates not the quality, etc., of the agent, but only how he may 
act, feel, etc. 

On the other hand; the Participle always designates some 
quality, power, attribute, (either active or passive), as belonging to 
a person or thing. For the most part it designates that which ex- 
ists independently of the agency expressed by the principal verb, 
i. e. something belonging to the agent or object of the sentence ; 
while the Inf. designates that which is to be brought about by the 
agency of the principal verb, or that which is actually effected or 


affected by it, or that which serves to explain the manner or mea- 
sure of its action. 


On these distinctions between the Part. and Inf. mode depend some 
of the greatest niceties of the Greek language. They merit, therefore, an 
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attentive consideration. The subject may, in some measure, be illustrated 
by examples. 


(a) The Inf. expresses design; e.g. Géla vouge.y, Iwish to wrile. Here, 
the meaning of 2d by itself is incomplete ; its complement is yeage, 
which shows the object that is willed or desired. The same is the case 
with all other verbs, whose meaning is incomplete in itself. Specially do 
all verbs that designate the action of the senses internal or external, 
whether primary or secondary, require a complement; e. g. to see, hear, 
pereeive, understand, prove, show, tell, disclose, remember, forget, etc., 
etc., all require a complement or object, towards which the action is direct- 
ed, or on which it falls. @dw yoaqorvte would make a sense entirely dif- 
ferent from dio yoageu, as every one instantly perceives. 


Nore 1. Verbs, which in some of their meanings are complete or in- 
transitive, may take the Inf. after them in other meanings that are incom- 
plete ; and so it may stand after whole phrases, or after adjectives, or 
nouns, which require a complement in order to complete their meaning. 


(b) The Inf. of object is nearly allied to the preceding, and hardly 
needs to be made distinct ; e. g. rics ws mogsvecSar, he persuaded me to 
£0; évoudérnoe aitoy cwpooreiv, he advised him to be considerate ; in all 
which cases, the Acc. of the Part. would give the sentence wholly a dif- 
ferent turn, inasmuch as the participle would designate a quality already 
existing, or an action already performed or designed to be so; e. g. évov- 
Jetjoe avtoy capoovorrta, he advised him being considerate, ete. 


(c) The Inf. expresses limitation or explanation; e. g. éxaivvto ... vn 
xuBcovicas, he excelled as to steering a ship; Osisiy avéuoiow ouotor, like the 
winds in respect to running ; adeyewvot Sowjusvan, difficult as to being sub- 
dued ; where the participle would make a sense not at all resembling that 
of the Infinitive. 


On the other hand ; (d) The Participle designates quality, etc., of some 
person or thing, as existing in past, present, or future time, (according to 
the tense of the Part.); e.g. 09a o¢ yoaqorta axotw ce Sidaoxovta oY 
where the subject of the Part. and the verb are the same, as oda Jvytos 
ay, lit. being mortal I know it, i.e. 1 know that I am mortal. It is only 
where the Part. is of the Future, that it designates a meaning hardly to be 
distinguished from the Inf.; e. g. Zozouce pocowr, I am come in order to 
tell; where Zoyowar podous would designate for substance the same mean- 
ing. All that needs to be said, in cases such as this latter one, is, that the 
mode of expression is different. 


Remark. The difference between the Inf. and Part. may be more 
briefly stated, in the following manner; viz., the Part. is employed, 
whenever a state or condition is designated, in which the subject or ob- 
ject of the sentence is, or is considered as being; the Inf. is employed, : 
whenever a writer means to assert, that a particular state or condition is 
yet to take place, or can take place. But even here, the Part. of the Fu- 
ture (as Zozouce poaowy) can hardly be distinguished as to meaning from 
the Inf. (as in tezouer podcat). 
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Nore 1. Additional illustrations of these distinctions may be made ; 
e.g. Luke 16: 3, évauteiy aicyvvouat, I am ashamed to beg, i. e. to betake 
myself to begging, which I do not now practice 5 but émoutay oioyuvouat, 
Lam ashamed of begging, or being a beggar I am ashamed, would indicate 
of course that he was already in the practice of begging. In like man- 
ner, 6 zeyuay Hoxeto yiyver Fon, the winter was about to set in, or began to 
set in; while 6 zeyuay Hozeto yevousvos means, the winter had already com- 
menced. So jxovca tov Annoodivn déyovta, I heard Demosthenes say, }. e- 
I heard him with my own ears; while axovw toy Anuoodsry heyew, 
I hear that Demosthenes says, i.e. I have heard it from another. In like 
manner, xlolew épaiyeto, he seemed to weep ; while uhcicoy épalyeto would 
mean, he visibly or plainly wept. “Annyyethato 9 modu modvogxoumern, u 
is reported that the city is besieged, lit. the city besieged is reported, such be- 
ing actually the case in the view of the speaker; while arcny ysiho.o y 
moh mohovgusioSar would mean, tt is reported [merely] that the city is be- 
sieged. 


§ 140. Construction of Participles. 


(1) Participles, in general, stand cnly in connection with a fi- 
mite verb, or with a noun. 


(2) As a general rule, they conform as to gender, number, and 
case, to the nouns which they qualify, define, etc. In this respect 
they put on the nature of adjectives ; and they are also subject to 
anomalies of concord, in the same manner as adjectives. 

Nore 1. Nouns of multitude may have a Part. plural; ora Part. 
singular may be connected with the plural agent of a verb, when it is in- 
tended to designate the generic idea of each, as ywoausr, LaSay, let us go, 


each one taking. In general, where Participles differ from their nouns in 
respect to case, it is the result of avaxoAvSoy in the sentence ; see § 161. 


Note 2. (a) If the subject of a Part, is the same with that of the 
verb, it is of course put in the Nominative; as oie Syrytos wy" &okouoe 
Siaoxwy, (b) If the subject be in the Acc., sois the Part. ; as %jxovce at 
Tov Aéyovte. (c) So also as to the Gen, and Dative; as yodyoui wot 
a dior Mgattortos ; have you known me as doing any thing unjust? Ov- 
demote petsuthyos wou oryjoarts, I never repented of being silent. 


(3) The Greek language possesses a peculiar power of construc- 
tion, in regard to the latitude with which Participles are employed 
in the place of verbs, i. e. to express that which might be expressed 
by verbs in another mode of construction. Every action which a 
writer or speaker may suppose to be preparatory or introductory 


to some more principal and important action, may be expressed by 
a Participle. 
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E. g. doy side’ amoxgidelo sins axovous &Fatuocs where as to the 
sense, one might say qAds al side, etc. The advantage of the Part. is, 
that it varies the construction and avoids the use of the conjunction which 
must be inserted between verbs. 


Nore 1. Two or more participles may be used, in such a connection, 
without any intervening xi; as xatofac... moocshdav anexthios tov M- 
Jovy, Matt. 28:2; oxotoy...aecav ésswuts, Acts 5:5, Luke 9:16. 16: 
23, 23: 48 Mark 1:41, al. The omission of xaé denotes that all the 
participles are closely allied to one and the same final and principal action. 
Sometimes one Part, is before the principal verb, and another after it; as 
Gipay... eijddev... undéy Blaway, Luke 4: 35, 10: 30. Acts 14:19, al. 


Nore 2. There are a few cases, on the contrary, in which the 
principal action is designated by the Part.; while the verb joined with it 
has only a subordinate, and often an adverbial sense. Such secondary 
verbs are tuyyava, havSava, parvo, Svatehéw, Stoyivoucs, Sucve, Sirus, 
zaiow, and oiyouce ; e. g. ob %tuzoy magortes, who were present, where év- 
zov is amere helping verb; dvatetchexe petvywor to poydavey, I always 
avoid learning ; of Fsot yaigovor timcduevor, the gods gladly receive honour ; 
Os ay Pury eveoyerdy, whoever first shows favour, ete. 


Nore 3. In some cases it is a matter of indifference, as to the sense, 
which of two verbs is used as a participle; e. g. yxw xoA@s mow, or xo- 
1ag Tow Hx, et al. saepe. 


(4) The Present Part., with the article, often becomes a mere 
substantive, i. e. nomen agentis, excluding all idea of tense or time. 
But even such participles often govern the same cases as their verbs ; 
although they are sometimes constructed as nouns. 


E. g. 6 omslowy, 6 uléntwy, 6 vind, 6 MeKcTMY, 0 Teeatwr, etc, As to 
regimen ; 6 m9dc0wy Tata, 6 Siomwy Huds, 0 MOLY ToLs FwHoaxac, etc. The 
construction of substantive-participles as nouns is by no means unfrequent ; 
€. J. 100s TO tuaY aitaY cyupéooy, Where cuupésgov has the Gen. tua, 
etc., 1 Cor. 7:35. So ta wimoe cyupégorta tg mo1ewc, Demosthenes. 


(5) Participles with the article, (when not employed as nouns), 
often express the sense of who, he who, etc. ; i.e. the article joined 
with them appears to bear this sense. 


E. g. sidov.. . tovs vindivtac, I saw those who had conquered, Rev. 15 : 2; 
6 Steiner apie mote, viv evoyyehieron, he who once persecuted, etc., Gal. 1: 
23. The mere participial noun may be simply translated as a noun; e. g. 
6 onsigwy, the sower. Where the noun of this kind is required to be in- 
definite, the article may be omitted before the participle ; and where a par- 
ticipial sense is retained, the article may be omitted when there is no stress 
laid upon the participle; see § 91. 2. Note 1. 
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(6) Participles often express the relations of time, and we must, 
in translating them, supply when, while, during, etc. 


'This cannot be thought strange, inasmuch as Participles retain the dis- 
tinctions of tense. E. g. ov) uévoy cou Eusve; while it remained, etc., Acts 
5:4. 1 Thess 3:6. Soll. f. 46, ‘The arrows on the shoulder of him in 
arage, sounded aitod xindévtos, when he moved; Kedicdov HQzZorTOS, 
while Calliades governed. The same with éi before the participle ; Matth. 
§ 565. 1. 


(7) Participles often express a causal relation ; in which ease 
because, since, etc., must be supplied in translating them. 


E. g. Acts 4:21, ‘They set him at liberty, undéy stgéoxortes, because 
they found nothing,’ ete.— It is difficult to speak to the appetite, WTe Ovx 
tyovte, because it has no ears ;’ Matth. § 565, 2. 


(8) Participles often express limitation or conditionality ; in 
which case we supply 2f, although, etc. 


E. g. ‘She will not be an adultress, yevousvyy Etéom ar 5ob, if, or provi- 
ded, she become another man’s [wife], Rom. 7:3. “AvéyzAnrou ovtes, if, or 
provided, they are blameless, 1' Tim. 3:10, 4:4. 6:8. 2 Pet. 1:8 So with 
although ; ‘tocaita avtot onusiu weounxotos, although he did so many mir- 
acles, they did not believe,’ ete., John 12:37; xat tocovtwy ovtwy, and 
although there were so many, yet, ete., John 21:11. Luke 18:7. James 3: 
A alsRete2 LOM im. le 7aal 


(9) The Future tense of the Part. is rarely employed, except 
after verbs of motion ; and with these it is very common. 


E. g. Fozouctn gocswr, I come to tell; of ye Siatwor Hounuca, I hasten to 
teach thee ; ‘It is meet to bring him who does wrong before the judges, 
Oixny dwcorta, that he may receive punishment. 


(10) Participles are often jomed with ws, which makes their 
meaning subjective rather than objective. 


The meaning is, that w¢ qualifies them so that they merely declare the 
opinion, supposition, conclusion, ete., of the agents to which they refer ; 
or else merely what is probable or apparent, in distinction from what is 
real and matter of fact. E. g, Artaxerxes took hold of Cyrus, #¢ é&ox- 
Teva, as of he was about to kill him ;’ ‘ Overlooking other cities; 456 oux ay 
Suvausvous Bondijocet, as if, or as believing that, they were unable to assist ;’ 
GS ATLOVTES, OS desirous to go away ;’ ‘They punish him who withdraws 
Wg TogovouoYTo, masmuch as they consider him as a transgressor ;? ‘ The 
Athenians made ready, cig ToAeujoovtsc, expecting to engage in a war ;? 
Luke 16:1, a¢ diaoxoynitar, as one supposed to waste ; as amootoéporte, 
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as one supposed to pervert, etc., Luke 23:14, al. But this idiom, so com- 
mon in the classics, is not very frequent in the N. Testament. 


(11) Participles are frequently joined with verbs of existence 


(etui, yiyvouor, rvyyavw), and then stand in the room of a finite 
verb. 


This we can fully appreciate, inasmuch as we can say in English with 
equal propriety, I do, I am doing, I write, I am writing, I have been writing, 
etc. So the Greeks; ‘The stars of heaven toovtas éxnintoytes, lit. shall 
be falling, i. e. shall fall, Mark 13:25. Luke 5:1. 2 Cor, 5:19. Mark 15: 
43, Luke 24:32, 1:22. 5:10. Acts1: 10, al. saepe. The examples in 
the N. Test. appear to be mostly (if not all) of the Pres. tense of the Part.; 
but in the classics, other tenses are employed, as xeutyjoas jy, Herodian. 
The later classics abound in this idiom; the early ones more rarely em- 
ploy it. 


Nore 1. The verbs yiyyouou, Uxeoya, tvyyavo, are employed in the 
same manner as siué, with participles. Also the verbs 7jxw (to come), siue 
(to go), Egyouce (to come) are frequently joined in like manner with parti- 
ciples, So éyqm is also used ; in which case its only force seems to be, to 
give the idea of permanency to the meaning of the participle ; e. g. Favuc- 
aug éyo, I have wondered, i. e. have long been wondering. 


$ 141. Partictples in the case absolute. 


(1) The construction of Participles, thus far considered, has re- 
lation only to those cases where they qualify the agent of the prin- 
cipal verb, or some object to which it stands related ; and conse- 
quently are connected with, or dependent on, the principal verb. 
But there are many cases, where the Part. has a subject of its own, 
which is different from the subject or object of the principal verb. 
In this case there is a peculiarity of construction, called THE CASE 
ABSOLUTE ; which needs a particular explanation. 


(2) Generally participles thus conditioned express a relation 
either of tame or cause; and therefore (as the Gen. is adapted to 
the expression of these) they are put in the Genitive. 


E, g. avroi sindytog, martes éotywy, while he was speaking, all were si- 
lent; Seov dWdvt0g, ovdév tayter pdovos, when God permis, envy avails 
nothing ; ‘The city was not the richer, mooaoduy OUT?) _Thsvovew vevous- 
yor, because it had many sources of revenue ; ovtw TOU owvos me0KEYwonxo- 
106, thus because his age was advanced, he went, ete. 

Nore 1. When the agent or object of the verb and of the Part. is the 
same, then the Part. stands in the same case with such object or agent ; 
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(a) The agent or Nom. of the verb being also the subject of the Part., the 
Part. of course usually takes the Nom. case ; as oioyvvouou TaUTO oly or 
nounoas, 1 am ashamed that I do, or have done, these things ; Sua BeBinusvos 
ov pordavers; being calumniated dost thou not perceive it? So in the Pass. 
voice ; éehyleyntou ruds anata, he is convicted of deceiving us ; nyyehdn 
6 Dilinnos thy *OlayFov molvogxay, it was announced that Philip was be- 
sieging Olynthus, lit., Philip, besieging Olynthus, was announced ; in which 
the Greek form of expression has the advantage over ours in point of 
brevity and energy. 1 Cor. 14:18. Acts 16: 34. 


(b) When the Part. refers to the object of the verb, its accord with this 
in respect to gender, number, and case, is a matter of course, a few pecu- 
liar cases only excepted ; e. g. ‘The Persians relate toy Kigoy tyovTa pr 
ow, etc., that Cyrus had a disposition, i.e. they tell of Cyrus as one having 
etc. So in the Gen. and Dative; jodouny aitay oiouevey iver copwate— 
toy, I perceived that they deemed themselves to be very wise ; ovdémote usta 
pélnoé wou osynoayts, I never repent of having kept silence. See § 140. 2. 
Note 2., where the same subject is treated of in a general point of view. 
Luke 8: 46. Acts 24:10. 2 John v. 7. 


(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after it, differing in case 
from the subject or Nom., the Part. may be in the Nom. or in the same ob- 
lique case as the reflexive pronoun ; e. g. ovvowda guavtd copos wy, Or go- 

Cad 
Po ove. 


(3) As the Dative also is sometimes used in designating time, 
cause, occaston, etc., so the case absolute of participles is sometimes 
the Dative. 


E, g. xataBdrt ato, when he had descended, Matt. 8:1; &drte avte, 
when he had come, Matt. 21:23. But this is rare in the N. Testament. In 
the Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an idiom belonging 
to the Greek ; Matth. § 562. 2. 


(4) The Acc. and Nom. are also employed, occasionally in the 
Greek classics, as the case absolute. In the N. Test., no examples 
of this kind occur, which may not be explained on the grounds of 
apposition, or anacoluthon; see § 161. § 146. 


E. g. tovs Bots Dantover, te HEQUTO UEQeyovTO, they bury the oxen, the 
horns sticking out, where xégata etc. indicates a circumstance belonging 
to ots, and is put as it were in apposition with it. ‘That he might 
have twelve years instead of six, at vixreg sjugoat movevuevon, the nights be- 
ing computed as days,’ where is a kind of apposition; Buttm. § 145, Note 
4. Such a kind of Nom. absolute is not unfrequent in the classics, where 
the Part. is of an impersonal nature ; Rost, § 131. 5. Matth. § 564. The 
Part. in the neuter gender, often stands, in cases of this nature, in a kind of 
apposition to a whole clause or sentence ; as ov Jé Sediadg dy, 1d Ley ousvoy, 


‘ €. . 
ty oavtov oxvay, but you, fearing your own shadow, as it is said, would an- 
swer, etc. 
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§ 142. Participial use of the tenses. 


(1) The Present Part. designates not merely something now 
present, but may also designate what is now commencing and is to 
be continued, or what is immediately to commence. 


E. g. axodyjoxwy, moriturus or dying in the sense of being already 
in extremis. Matt. 26: 28, 10 oiwa....10 éxyvrdusvor, the blood... 
which is about to be shed. So diWousvoy, in Luke 22:19; xAeusvor, in 1 
Cor. 11:24. So all these cases may be solved, by considering the Part. 
as expressing what is mentally regarded as Present. Rom. 15:25, dsvaxo- 
vor. 1 Pet. 1:7. 


(2) The Pres. Part. is often employed in the sense of the 
Imperfect. 


E. g. gosvy@rtec, who searched, 1 Pet.1: 11; ‘I saw seven angels, éyov- 
tas mAnyes, who had plagues, Rev. 15: 1, 6. Acts 21: 16, 25: 3. Matt. 
14: 21. In particular, the Part. Pres. is often connected with a verb 
Praeterite, in order to designate something done, etc., at the time when 
another thing was done which the principal verb announces; e. g. ‘on 
the following day, opdy aitois wazoutvoic, he shewed himself to them when 
they were contending, Acts 7:26. 18:5. Heb, 11:22. Luke 5: 18, al. 
saepe. Very often is the Part. ay employed in the sense of the Imperf. ; 
e.g. John 1: 49, 5: 13.11: 31. 21: 11. Acts 7:2, 11: 1. 18: 24.1 Cor. 
8: 9, al. 


(3) The Perf. participle is used to denote things done, the re- 
sult of which was somewhat permanent, or the consequences of 
which continued. The Aorist, on the other hand, is usually em- 
ployed where a thing is done once for all, and is not designedly re- 
presented as continuing in its consequences. 


E. g. Perfect; Heb, 2: 9. John 19: 35, Acts 22:3. 1 Pet. 1: 23, 2: 
4, Rev.9:1. Aorist; Rom.8: 11. 16: 22. Acts 9: 21, al. saepe. 


§ 143. Hebraism in the use of Partrciples. 


(1) This consists of employing the Part. with a verb in a defi- 
nite mode, in the room of the Heb. Inf. with a definite mode. 


E. g. ay sidov, evdoyay svhoynow, man diver nAndvva, Blénovres Blé- 
mete, etc.; forms of speech which are very frequent in the Septuagint. It 
is however the frequency only of this idiom which may be called Hebra- 
ism in the Sept. ; for such phrases are found, not only in the Greek poets, 
but in the prose-writers ; Winer § 46. 7. See numerous examples also, in 


Matth. § 553. 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
§ 144. Manner in which these are employed. 


(1) The Greeks usually employ the 3d pers. plural or sing. 

of these verbs ; and sometimes the 2nd pers. singular. In the N. 
Test., the 3d pers. plural is the more usual form. 

E. g. John 15: 6. 20:2. Mark 10:13. Matt. 7:16. Luke 12: 20, 


48, et al. saepe. The 3 pers. sing., pyjud, is used in 2 Cor. 10: 10. So the 


passive yéyoumta., déyeto, etc., are naturally employed in the same im- 
personal way. 


Note 1. In Hebrew the same custom prevails. The 3 pers. sing. 
and plural, also the 2 pers. sing., are used in an impersonal way, or with 
indefinite Nominatives; Heb. Gramm. § 500. 


CONCORD OF VERBS, ETC., WITH THEIR SUBJECTS. 


§ 145. Concord in respect to Number and Gender. 


(1) The general rule is, that verbs and participles agree with 
their nouns, the former in respect to number, and the latter in re- 


gard to number and gender. But to this rule are not a few excep- 
tions ; viz., 


(a) Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, may take a plural 
verb, etc. 


E. g. 0 yhoo... énimataoutol siot, John 7: 49; ty oixlov Srepava, ott 
.+.. &takay Exvtovs, 1 Cor. 16:15. Matt. 21:8. Luke 9:12. John G2, 
sing. and plural both; al. saepe. And so in the classics. 


Nore 1. Distributives in the singular sometimes take a plural verb ; 
€. g. oxognioSyte Exaotoc, John 16:32: jjxovoy sic Exactoe, Acts 2:6; 
weLTuy ExaoTOS, Acts 11:29; &yovtes Exactoc xFaous, Rev. 5:8. So the 
Heb. Wn (each) very often takes a plur. verb. Comp. § 97, 1. 


(6) Neuter plurals generally (not always) take a verb singular ; 


and when these plurals designate animated beings, the plural of 
the verb is the more common usage. 


E. g. ta Cio togyer> ta node Yoya....éoté, 1 Tim. 5: 25, al. saepe. 
Examples of animated beings are, tx %9vy ehnioticr, Matt. 12: 21; te 
mvsvoro ....sonddov, Mark 5:13; to Saoudrie nictsvover xod polacovas, 
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James 2:19. Rev. 11:18. 16:14, al. saepe. Yet the singular of the 
verb is also used in such cases; e. g. in Luke 4:41. 8: 30, 38, 13: 19. 
Mark 3: 11. 4: 4, 7: 28, al., but generally with variations of the Codi- 
ces. Sing. and plur. in the same sentence, Luke 4: 41. John 10: 27. 1 
Cor. 20: 11, Comp. 1 Sam. 9: 12. Il. 8’. 135. 


Nore 1. Even the neuter plur. of inanimate things sometimes takes a 
plural verb ; e. g. & siot, Rev. 1:19; épaynouy .... tc djuoto, Luke 24 : 
11. 2 Pet. 3:10. Allthe usages above noted, are common in the Greek 
classics. 


(c) The gender of the participle may be conformed to the 
sense of the passage. 


E. g. év Tigw uot Sid... xoe9juevor, according to Cod. A.B. C. 
al., Luke 10: 13; 10 xatéyoy, 2 Thes. 2: 6. 


Nore 1. Those cases in which the predicate of a sentence is in the 
neuter gender, cannot be considered as strictly belonging to the above 
class; 'e. g. ixuvoy.... 4 énitiyula wry, this chastisement is sufficient, i. e. 
that which suffices. So 6 modeuoc pofegov* 4 pias... Tuplov. copor 7 
stgour Fee, et al. simil, in the classics. Such predicates are rather to be 
understood as designating an abstract noun, or a quality merely which is 
predicted of the subject. The like is true where a neuter participle is em- 
ployed in the same way. 


APPOSITION. 


§ 146. Various ways in which this is made. 


(1) Not only single words, appellatives, etc., are put in apposi- 
tion with a leading noun, but whole phrases, or sentences. 


E. g. ‘I beseech you....to present your bodies, a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, tyy hoyumy Latgeiay, your reasonable service, i. e. 
which is your reasonable service, Rom. 12:1. So in 1 Tim. 2: 6, To wag- 
ruguoy, ete. 2 Tim. 1:5, imdurnow hauBavaw, i.e. éyo AoyBavar etc., in 
connection with v. 3. 


Nore 1. The Acc. case is generally chosen for apposition, where 
the object of a verb is the leading noun ; but sometimes the Nom. is em- 
ployed; e.g. xadugifoy in Mark 7:19. So to Asyouevor, to peytotoy, 
to xaxoy, etc., are often inserted, in classic authors, in the midst of a sen- 
tence, when apposition to the rest of the sentence is intended ; Matth. § 
432. 5. p. 805. 
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(2) The word in apposition may differ as to gender or number 
from the leading word to which it relates. 

E. g. ‘And he shall give aitp Conjy, tots auogtavovor un 790s TOY 
Suvator, to him life, to those who sin (plur.) not unto death, 15 ohn 5:16; 


where ata is generic, like &«ot. So, as in the cases produced in 
Note 1 above, the gender may differ from that of the leading noun. 


(3) The position of the word or words in apposition is naturally 
next to the leading noun, etc.; but oftentimes there is an interven- 
ing phrase inserted. 

E. g. ary éotiy 7 émayyedta, iy aitos eanyyethoto nub’, thy Cony THY 
aiovior, where 7v ..... au not only intervenes, but the relative yy by 
attraction puts Coy in the Accusative, 1 John 2:25. So, frequently, in 


the classics. See also James 1:7, 6 &vFowmos.... av79 Siwuzos, x. 1.4. 
Philo ws. 


Nore 1. fn Matt. 10: 25, zai 6 dotdog (where we should expect to 
dovdw) must be constructed thus: zai [aguetoy ta yévntae] 0 Sovdos xT. A, 
taking the supplement from the preceding phrase. 


Remark. Abstracts are often put in apposition with concretes; é. g. 
1 John 4: 10. 2 Cor, 8: 23, James5: 10. Where apposition might be 
employed, an independent phrase is often used; e. g. in James 3: 8. Rey. 
1:5, a0 I. Xguoto0t, 6 udertus 0 mots %, 1.4, 1.€, OF EOTL O MaETUS etc. 


PARTICLES. 
§ 147. Nature and kinds of the Particles. 


(1) All those small and indeclinable words, which serve the 
purposes of expressing or aiding connection, definiteness, perspicui- 
ty, intensity, brevity, etc., are usually named, in a generic way, 
ParricLes. 


(2) These may be divided into prepositions, conjunctions, and 
adverbs. Intersections, which are mere exclamations: of joy, 
woe, wonder, etc., can hardly be ranged under the ParTIcLes, in 


the sense given to this word as above defined. They do not prop- 
erly belong to Syntax. 


Nore 1, An interjection is the expression of an emotion, and not of 
an idea or notion of the mind ; it is the representative of suffering, joy, etc., 
rather than an expression of a notion respecting Joy, sorrow, etc, Hence 


+ 
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it makes a sense (so to speak) complete in itself; and it may be understood 
without the sequel of any other words. Such words may indeed be add- 
ed; but they are not necessary to complete the sense of the interjection. 
Different is the case with the particles, i. e. with prepositions, conjunctions, 
and adverbs ; for all of these express either relation, connection, or quality, 
and therefore require some supplement in order to indicate the thing to 
pal they are related, with which they are connected, or which they 
qualify. , 


(3) The most generic idea of the particles seems to be this, viz., 
that they are in some sense predicates of things, i. e. affirmations 
of some relation, connection, quality, or quantity, in respect to them ; 
and therefore they are words expressive of condition in some sense 
or other. 


Note 1. Condition, in its most generic sense, may be viewed as havy- 
ing respect to quality, or relation, or connection. Particles which mark the 
condition of QUALITY, are called ADvERBs, i.e, additions to words; those 
which designate the condition of relation, (a relation supposed to exist as 
to things themselves, and not merely in the notions of the mind), are call- 
ed PREPOSITIONS, i. e. words placed before others, (for what purpose, the 
name itself does not designate) ; and lastly, the connection of things as as- 
sociated by the mind, (not of things as they are simply in and of them- 
selves), is expressed by consuncTions, i. e. words joining together. 


Remark. Dispute exists, even at the present time, among grammari- 
ans of the highest order, as to the limits of the respective classes of parti- 
cles, The names adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, will not serve ac- 
curately to define these limits. An adverb may be, and often is, a word 
set before another, (i. e. a preposition, in the literal sense), in order to qual- 
ify it. A conjunction also points out some kind of relation ; which also 
seems to be the appropriate office of a preposition. Hence the difficulty 
of making a definite and satisfactory classification, in all its minutiae; a 
difficulty which our lexicons have hitherto scarcely attempted to remedy. 


ADVERBS. 


§ 148. Nature and various uses. 


(1) Those indeclinable particles which serve to designate some 
qualification of things themselves, or the manner in which the mind 
conceives of these qualifications and expresses itself concerning them, 
may be called adverbs. 
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(2) The first class of adverbs, viz. that which respects things 
themselves, may be subdivided into two classes ; (a) Those which 
have respect to time and place ; (0) Those which regard some qual- 
ity or condition of the thing itself. 


Nore 1. To every thing of which we have any distinct conception, 
we assign, by a necessary law of our minds as connected with experience, 
time and place as necessary adjuncts. Ilence, (a) Adverbs of time and 
place ; such as évtaida, éxti, wdc, evade, MOE, TOV, TOL, 17, MOTE, myx. 
(b) Adverbs which designate the state, condition, ete., of the thing; as gv, 
naire, mohhayas, moocuyas, movayac, Suzi, Tovoimt, mavoToatl, we, xattus, 
WOME, KOFHTEQ, TAS, OUTUS, Otovel, Mas, etc. Those words which are often 
called inseparable prepositions, also belong here ; such as duc, &, &Q, EOL, 
da, Bou, Sot, Cu, ve, vn, etc. 


(3) The adverbs which serve to qualify or characterize our 
modes of thought or expression, may be subdivided into various 
classes, according to the nature of their respective design and mean- 
ing. 


E. g. an adverb may be of such a nature as to make the proposition 
particular, singular, or genera} ; affirmative or negative ; limited or unlim- 
ited ; declarative or conditional ; copulative or disjunctive; categorical or 
dubious, ete. (a) Adverbs of quantity, i.e. of limitation in respect to num- 
ber, belong here ; as ama$, dis, tec, modduxic, maytwc. (b) Affirmation and 
negation; vai, ov. Under these may be ranked all the gradations of as- 
sertion, made by such words as Mots, Lier, opddon, widdor, Hooor, ucduote, 
quota, ag, etc. (c) Categorical ; such as jjyour, dydadx. (d) Conditional 
and consecutive, i. e. suspended on something supposed to precede or fol- 
low ; as mgaTOY, ETO, erectee, Lic, Eesijs, moh, ete. (e) Copulative and 
disjunctive ; duu, ouod, duis, vuddy Bony > cevev, ute, yooic, Sizm, whijr. (e) 
Categorical and dubious, ovtmg, ravu, martes, GAn Pas, oVdauaS* Lows, THYEL, 
ws. 


(4) Inasmuch as many adverbs are expressive of quality, these 
admit of gradations in comparison ; (see ¢ 83. 4). But such as 
have shades of meaning, which by their very nature do not exist in 
different degrees, are incapable of comparison. 

E. g. anus, dic, tois* vat, ov* we, THs, OUTS" OvTws, tows, TMUYTOS, —- 


Saude, etc., are, from their nature, incapable of different decrees of com- 
parison. a 


(5) In the N. Test., the use of adverbs is not less frequent than 
in the classics. Some of the nicer shades of meaning, however, 
that are found in the better classics, can hardly be looked for in the 
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N. Testament. On the other hand, adverbs derived from adjec- 
tives (by adding —ws, etc.), are more common in the N. Test., 
than in the earlier classics ; as they are, also, in the later Greek in 
general. The neuter adjective, so often employed adverbially in 
the later Greek, is not more common in the N. Test., than in the 
earlier classics. 


Notre 1. This latter species of adverbs is employed principally when 
there are not other appropr iate adverbial forms, which would express the 
same idea; e. g. we@toy, VoTEQoY, MEdTEQOY, AHoLoY, Tax, MUXVE, iow, TOL- 
he, ete. 


Nore 2, Adjectives in the oblique cases, with or without a preposi- 
tion, and used as adverbs, such as méfy, mevty, ila, nor lay, xeFodou, etc., 
have nothing remarkable as to frequency or unfrequency in the N. Testa- 
ment. But nouns with prepositions, used adverbially, such as &y adn Pele = 
aly Fes, 8 éy Oixcootyn = Oimaine, etc., are more frequent in the N. Test. than 
in the classics. The frequency is Hebraistic ; but the thing itself exists in 
the Greek classics. 


(6) Not unfrequently adjectives are used, where we might nat- 
urally expect adverbs ; and where, indeed, we must translate ad- 
verbially. 

E. g. ‘He that is without sin, wgwtog tov hidoy . . Bakéro, let him first 
cast the stone, John 8:7; ‘The gate opened abrouden, of its own accord, 
i. e. spontaneously, Acts 12: 10; ‘Adeu meatog éxhiodn, Adam was first 
formed, 1 Tim, 2:13. 1 Cor.9:17, John 20:4. Acts 28:13, devregatos 


UAFousy, we came on the second day, ete. ; but this idiom is common in the 
classics, 


(7) Intensity of degree which might be adverbially designated, 
is not unfrequently marked by a verb and its conjugate noun. 

E. g. émuduuic éxeD tno, I have greatly desired, Luke 22:15; yoor 
yaiosr, he greatly rejoices, John 3:29; ansrdij anehnooueda, Acts 4:17. 
Acts 5:28, 23:14, James 5:17. Matt. 15:4, al. But this idiom is com- 


. . . , od ~ ~ is 
mon in the best Attic writers; e. g. pevyes puyf* nadie menotiotou 
vinn évinnos, etc, 


(8) Certain verbs in Greek, when joined with others, are best 
rendered adverbially in English. 


E. g. thadov twyeg Sevicaytes, they unwittingly entertained, Heb. 18: 2; 
mpothape prveicc, by way of anticipation she hath anointed, Mark 14: 8. 
Acts 12:16. So in the classics. 


Nore 1. Hebraism, however, may be seen in such expressions as the 
following ; mgo0eFeto méupou (MDW 0571), Luke 20:12, i. e, he sent 


con 2 hr ne Ewen ad ss wee 6 Hc EO sas 
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again, (Matt. 21:36 mdi dxéotes), So Acts 12:3, ag0céFer0 cvhla— 
iy. Sometimes even where xoi stands between two verbs which are 

both in'a definite mode, one of thein seems to be adverbially employed ; e. g. 

emotohue xad léyet, he boldly says, Rom. 10:20. Luke 6: 48. Col. 2: 5. 


(9) Whenever adverbs are associated with a case, after the 
manner of prepositions, they may be considered as prepositions ; as, 
on the other hand, prepositions become adverbs, when they are not 
associated with some case of a noun, etc. 

In other words, it is not the mere form, but the use, which determines 
the nature of a word. So Hermann (De Emend. Gr. Gramm., p. 161); 
and altogether in accordance with the dictates of sound judgment. In the 
mean time the student should know, that most of the so called adverbs 
may become prepositions ; and that then they usually govern: the Gen., 
but sometimes (in a few cases) the Dative. Thus, in the N. Test., gua, 
Ewe, yogic, mhyalor, éyyts, tungocdsy, onicFer, are often construed as pre- 
positions ; ayev, always as such; and so of other adverbs. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 149. Nature and various Uses. 


(1) A preposition is not designed to express the inherent con- 
dition of things, but only the relation which one thing bears to an- 
other ; e. g. of attribute to subject, of effect to cause ; and of union 
or disjunction. 

(a) Of attribute to subject; viz. éy, #1, with the Dat. ; ave, aucpl, IEQL, 
with the Dat. and Accusative. .(6) Of effect to cause; as amo, &, tm0, 
00s, tvexa, with the Gen.; éxé, uste, with the Accusative. (c) Union or 
disjunction ; ovy, weve, with the Gen. and Dat.; aupi, moi, wa9e, IQ0S, 
with the Dat. ; aga (besides) with the Ace.; and sAqy, &yvsv, with the Gen- 
itive. The reader will note, that several of these prepositions govern other 


cases than those respectively mentioned ; but then, in such a case they 
have not the specific meaning here assigned to them. 


(2) It results from the very nature of casx, (which means, a 
different ending of a word in order to express a different relation), 
that it designates essentially the same thing which most prepositions 
express. But prepositions are designed to extend, and to render 
more explicit and energetic, the expression of relation. 
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Nore 1. By looking back upon the account given in the preceding 
pages of the various relations expressed by the Gen., Dat., and Acc., it 
will be seen at once, that many of the most important relations between 
things are expressed simply by the use of these cases alone; and such 
was the original design of case. But still, three or four cases cannot pos- 
sibly express all the various, minute, and nicer relations of things, Hence 
the necessity of prepositions in every language. 


It is obvious, moreover, that even in those instances where case 
alone would express the relation intended, yet a preposition designating 
the same relation would make the language more explicit and perspicu- 
ous. The Gen. case, for example, is expressive of several relations; but 
which of these any particular instance of it is designed to express, must 
be determined by the context and the nature of the case. But if the writer 
chose to remove all ground of obscurity and uncertainty from the mind of 
the reader, he could do this by adding a preposition, the meaning of 
which distinctly marks the specific nature of the relation designed to be 
expressed. 


Nore 2. The custom of many grammarians, in always supplying a 
preposition before oblique cases, which are without one and not governed 
by a verb or participle ; seems not to be well-founded in the real nature 
of language. Cases require no foreign regimen, when they stand for ex- 
pressing the very relation that from their nature they do express.—The 
older Greek writers make use of prepositions much more seldom than the 
later ones. Foreigners, writing the Greek Janguage (and such were the 
writers of the N. Test.), would naturally have a less exquisite discern- 
ment of the various relations of case in itself, and therefore more natural- 
ly employ prepositions with greater frequency, because the relations ex- 
pressed by them are more obvious and palpable. Hence the N. Test. 
seldom employs oblique cases (out of the regimen of the verb and patti- 
ciple), without attaching prepositions to them. 


(3) Prepositions govern the Gen., Dat., or Acc.; some like- 
wise two of these cases ; and some three; merely because they 
have meanings adapted to the respective relations of these several 
cases. 


Nore 1. What prepositions are appropriate to each case, the reader 
will find under the Syntax of the Gen., Dat., and Acc. cases, 


(4) Nearly all the usual and original prepositions appear to 
have had, in their origin, a local sense. The transfer from this to 
ideas of time, was natural and easy. Then follows the merely zn- 
tellectual meanings, i. e. the expressions of relations conceived of 
merely by the mind. But the tracing of these, is the proper busi- 
ness of lexicons. 
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All local relations may be reduced to two generic ones, viz. a state of 
rest, or of motion. The Dat. is appropriate to the state of rest 3 the Acc., 
to a state of motion toward a thing; the Gen. to that of motion from or 
out of it. Accordingly (a) ‘Ey in, mage with, éxi on, Uméo over, U0 under, 
usta between, among, m0 before, peta after, meg around, ayti against 
(none of them indicating motion), do all, in such senses, govern the Da- 
tive. (b) Eis to, xuté towards, moog unto, éni therein, vm0 thereunder, take 
the Accusative. (c) Ex out of, ano from, ino from under, xata down from, 
mage from with, are construed with the Genitive ; Winer, § 51, 3. The 
temporal and intellectual relations of any of these prepositions, seem to be 
deduced from these original meanings. It is, of course, appropriate to the 
lexicographal department, to trace and unfold these. 


Remark. The confounding of prepositions with each other, and 
making them to have the same meaning, (e. g. eg and év, with many oth- 
ers); and also the constant appeal to Heb. prepositions in order to illus- 
trate or justify a supposed anomalous Greek usage; although this has 
been very extensively practiced by Schleusner, Haab, and many commen- 
tators; is exceedingly injurious to a correct method of philology and ex- 
egesis. Winer remarks (p. 312), that “accurate observation shows, in 
general, how correctly the N. Test. writers have employed the preposi- 
tions which are nearly related; and that one is bound to honour them 
and himself, by acknowledging every where their carefulness.” ‘The ex- 
ceptions to this remark are so few and unimportant, that they scarcely de- 
serve to be mentioned. 


(5) The same Prepositions, in a different sense, may be em- 
ployed in the same sentence; or different prepositions, and even 
cases, in the like sense, and in the same connection. 


E. g. (a) Heb. 2: 10, di dy. ..d¢ ov, on account of whom... by,whom. 
Rev. 14:6. Matt, 19:28, Heb. 11:29. (b) Ho0¢ tov xiguoy...xad sig 
maytag tous aytovs, Phitm.v. 5.1 Thess. 2: 6. Comp. Matth. 26: 28, 10 aegt 
moddwy, and Luke 22: 20 10 tmég tuay; Matt, 24:16 ént te Con, Mark 
13:14 sig t& Ogy. Different cases with the same preposition occur in the 
like sense; e. g. Matt. 24: 2 éné Aidov, Mark 13: 2 émt idm; Rev. 14:9 
émt TOU ustaomou,.. él THY xEiOn. 


In these and all such cases, we need not resort to the labour-saving 
solution, that cases and prepositions may be exchanged for one another, 
ad libitum scriptoris. Nothing is farther from the truth, ‘The simple 
fact seems to be, (1) That in some respects all the cases meet on common 
ground as to the expression of relation, (e. g, Gen., Dat., Ace., in regard 
to), so that which case is employed, is in some instances a matter of in- 
difference, (2) Several of the prepositions express, primarily and literal- 
ly, ideas that approximate very near to each other; and in some of their 
derivate meanings they come occasionally together, so that no perceptible 
difference in sense can be made out; e. g. é and azo, sig and m@0¢, etc. 
But, (3) Even in such cases, while the sense is substantially the very 
same, the mode of announcing it is diverse ; and in this consists a real di- 
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versity. E. g. nacyew év cugul, to suffer in the Jlesh, i. e. in one’s body, 
maozew ougxt, to suffer by means of the body; Bamntitew éy Watt, to baptize 
tm the water, Bantitew Vor, to baptize with water. Here the sense is not 
substantially different, and yet the mode of presenting it is not the same. 
So ént Moy and ént iw (Matt. 24:2 Mark 13: 2) can scarcely be se- 
parated by any translation that we can make; yet éxé with the Dative 
seems to mean upon in reference to the state of lying at rest upon ; while 
ént with the Acc. would, in strictness, designate that conception of mind 
which has reference to one stone having been put or placed upon another. 
It would be fruitless, however, to attempt the expression of such niceties 
in Our common version ; and it may even be doubted, whether they were 
really apprehended by the writers of the N. Testament. 


(6) Prepositions are usually repeated before nouns in the same 
ease, when these nouns are such that the mind naturally classes 
each separately by itself ; and therefore they are repeated, almost 
of course, when a particle of separation (7, chic) intervenes. 


E. g. ‘Beginning and Maoéws, uot éxd mavtwy thy meogytéy, Luke 
24: 27. 1 Thess. 1: 5. Luke 13: 29, where cast and west are one class 
in conjunction, north and south another. Specially where zat... xo 
stand before two nouns; as Acts 26 : 29, xu éy dliya, xol éy molkg. Ex- 
amples with 4 or alld ; met Exvtot, } megi Etggov; Acts 8:34; ov éy 
megutoun, ok éy axooBvotiz, Rom. 4:10. 1 Cor. 14:6. 2 Cor. 9:7. 
1 Thess. 1: 5,8. Eph. 6: 12. The same inthe classics. Yet this usage 
is far from being uniform ; for the second preposition is not unfrequently 
omitted where the objects must have been regarded by the mind as di- 
verse ; €. g. a0 pofou xol mgocdoxias tay éxegyoudvwy, Luke 21: 26, 
Acts 15: 22. 26: 18, a striking instance; 16: 2. 17: 9, 15, al. 


Note 1. When a relative pronoun follows a noun with a preposi- 
tion, and that relative is put in the same case with the noun, the preposi- 
tion is usually omitted before it; e. g. a0 wavtay, wy ox nOvynSytE x. Td, 
Acts 13: 38, 39; sig 10 oyor, 0 mgocxéxAnwow avtots, Acts 13: 2., Luke 1: 
25.—In a few cases the preposition is repeated ; e. g. éy éxsivn 1h Gog, ey 
7 einey, John 4: 53, Acts 7:4, al. Both usages are found in the Greek 
classics. When the same case follows woxseg in a comparison, as pre- 
cedes it, the preposition is seldom repeated before the latter case in the 
classics, (Winer, p. 356), but always repeated in the N. Test.; e, g. éméne- 
of TO MyEtUe TO KYLOY é aVTOUG, Wonsg nob ép sudo, Acts 11:15. Heb. 
4:10. Rom. 5: 19. Philem. v. 14, 


(7) Prepositions are used, in the later Greek, frequently before 
adverbs, so as to modify the sense of them, or because the adverbs 
are used in the place of nouns. 

E. g. In the place of nouns; as a0 mow, amo méguat, am KT, UOMO 
Tote, tumodou, tumgooFsy, etc. In order to make a compound or modified 
word ; e. g. Uroxutw, Unepavn, épanat, ent tos, etc. 
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Nore. Prepositions, which are not unfrequently used in a separate 
state, and'as mere adverbs, even in the ancient Greek, are seldom employ- 
ed inthis way in the N. Test. Only one instance occurs, viz, 2 Cor. 11: 
23, ‘imég éyo, 1 am more. 


(8) Prepositions joined with nouns frequently constitute an 
equivalent for an adverbial expression. 


E. g. 02 éxopevijc, patiently ; d¢ apgortyns, imprudently 5 sic 10 meavte- 
héc, perfectly ; && adixov, unjustly ; & bila, radically 3 &y ody Febe, truly . 
éy toys, quickly; én adnSetuc, truly; xed ohou, entirely 3 “OT eSouciay, 
powerfully ; xara, 10 dgdor, rightfully ; 190g pFovor, enviously ; mos 09- 
ynv, wrathfully, ete. 


(9) Prepositions are often joined to verbs in composition. 
Of course they may then be considered as adverbs ; unless, indeed, 
they retain their own proper regimen of the case which follows the 
verb, and so may be considered as still having a kind of separate 
meaning. 


Note 1. In this latter case, there is a three fold construction; (a) 
The preposition in composition with the verb, is repeated before the 
noun; amoywgsite Ut éuov, Matt. 7: 23. Heb. 3:16. al. saepe. (b) A 
preposition of similar import with the one before the verb, is put before 
the noun; e. g. avaSepac sig tov ovgavor, Matt. 14: 19. Mark 15: 46, al. 
(c) The noun is put simply in the case which the preposition before the 
verb governs; e. g. émemintety avT@, Mark 3: 10; cuvsoSiee avtois, Luke 
15: 2, al. saepe. 


Nore 2. These various usages are not to be regarded as being in all 
cases entirely equivalent. Nicer shades of meaning are often marked by 
them; e. g. verbs with ca in composition take eé¢ after them when up 
is meant ; 7@0c¢, when fo or towards is meant; été when on is meant, etc. 
The designation of these and the like shades, belongs to the lexicon. 


(10) Prepositions in composition always modify the meaning 
of a verb in some way or other ; although we may not, in all cases, 
be able to express this modification in a translation. 


(a) They change the signification of the verb essentially ; e. g. %yecv to 
have, évézsw to endure; witsiv to ask ; amoutsty to deprecate ; xadtatewy to 
conceal ; anoxalintew to disclose, et. al. multa. (b) They modify the 
meaning of the simple verb, so that it specifies some relation or mode 
which the original verb does not designate ; e. g. (1) Of time; as eyvo 
he knew, mooéyyw he foreknew. (2) Of space; as Buiver he goes, avaBai- 
vevhe goes up ; SUAAsr he casts, xetuBcdase he casts down. (3) They express 
particular relation to subject or object ; as yeldy to laugh, notayehicy to 
laugh at; xoivew to decide, xatoxoivew to decide against, (object) ; Fuusw to 
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: think, évFuusw to revolve in one’s mind, vosiv to perceive, évvostiy to perceive 
within one’s self, i.e. to think of, reflect upon, (subject). (4), They add 
intensity, vivacity, efficiency, permanency to verbs; e. g. pidéw to love, xu- 
tapidsw to hold very dear; orevatw to sigh, avactevatm to sigh deeply ; 
THgELY to keep, Ovatngety to keep continuedly or permanently ; coe to save, 
Siaowlery to exercise continued protection ; Fynoxswy to die, aodynoxey to 
die off, utterly to perish ; utetvsuy to kill, axoxtetyew.to kill off; pvyeuw to fly, 
éxpuyew to run away, etc. In all cases there is some modification of the 
verb, made by the addition of one or more prepositions. 'The meaning, 
it is true, often remains substantially the same; but not the same as to all 
‘its relations or modifications, In a word, prepositions express circumstan- 
ces of time, space, relation, manner, intensity, energy, etc., which are not 
expressed by the simple verb. Most of our Greek lexicons need a tho- 
rough reformation in respect to this nice and delicate, but important point. 
See the admirable Essay of Tittmann, on the Force of Greek Prepositions 
in compound Verbs, as translated in the Bib. Repos. No, IX. p, 45. Vol. 
AIL. ; 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


§ 150. Nature and various uses. 


(1) Conjunctions serve to express the connection of the thoughts 
of the mind, in all their various modifications. 


Nore 1. The definition ‘of a conjunction is a matter of much more ° 
difficulty than the unpracticed grammarian would be apt to suspect. Her- 
mann says (de Emendat. Gramm. Graec. p. 164 seq.), that “conjunctions 
serve to designate the modes of thought ;” a definition which seems to 
need defining. “These modes of thought,” he proceeds to say, “ are three, 
viz., verity, possibility, necessity.” But as adverbs are employed to de- 
signate all these, in some respect or other, he erideavours to point out the 
difference between a conjunction and an adverb, According to him, ‘a 
conjunction expresses the state of the person’s mind, who affirms, or doubts, 
or declares a thing to be necessary ; while an adverb only qualifies the af- 
firmation, negation, doubtful or positive declaration itself, etc. ? a distinc- 
tion tenuous enough, inasmuch as we can usually know a person’s mind 
only by the nature of the declarations which he makes. More to the pur- 
pose is what he says on p. 171, viz., that ‘proper adverbs will make a 
complete sense when taken alone; e. g. xoAws, ev, etc.. while conjunctions 
must have some complement.’ But even this does not suffice; for who 
will not acknowledge, that adverbs resemble adjectives, more than they do 
any other part of speech ? And do not adjectives need a complement ? 


Nore 2. Let the student note well, that disjunction as well as conjunc- 
tion, i. e. conjunction or its opposite, comes within the scope of the parti- 
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cles called conjunctions. Better had it been, if the name conjunctives and 
disjunctives had been given to the two species of particles now ranged un- 


der the same general head. 


Nore 3. It is not the simple adding of one word or phrase to another, 
or the mere separation of one from another, which limits the boundaries 
of conjunctives and disjunctives, i. e. of conjunctions. All the various 
kinds of connection in the way of ratiocination, deduction, dependent sen- 
tences, etc., are designated by conjunctions. 


(2) Conjunctions connect simple thoughts or declarations which 
are in the like predicament, and are connected together by the 
mind. 


E. g. God is wise, and loves goodness ; where two different assertions 
are in the like predicament; i. e. both are simple declarations of opinion. 
The reason why such declarations are connected, may lie in the mind of 
the writer only, or it may appear in the context. 


(3) Conjunctions sometimes connect antithetic sentences. 


In this case we render xod (for example) but ; as ythioauer tuiy, xat 
oz aoxjouts, we have piped to you, but ye have not danced, Matt. 11:17. 
7:26. 10:39. 12:35, al. saepe. Examples like these may be found in 
ancient Greek writers ; but the frequency of this antithetic usage in the 
N. Test., appears to be derived from the common use of 1 in Hebrew in 
such a sense, Hence Matthew and Peter employ it oftener than Luke, 
Paul, etc., in this manner; for the latter had more of a Greek education. 
Kai, simply considered, does not mean but; but the connection in which 
it stands in some cases, authorizes us to express the sense of a whole sen- 
tence by rendering it in this way. 


Nore 1. Keé has ofien the sense of also, even, and even, i. e. it is ex- 
plicative, intensive, etc. See Passow’s Lex. xed, where the reader will 
find a striking exhibition of the powers of this particle. 


(4) Coordinate phrases or sentences may be joined or disjoined 
with more than one particle. 


‘\ ’ : 
BS G. wut... od may be put before the first and the second phrase ; 
s Aue SIGE i he dis} i 
and so te...xad, ts... The same is true of the disjunctives 3)... %, 
OUTE... OUTS, etc. 


Nore 1. ‘To the present hour grammarians and lexicographers are 
not agreed respecting the comparative limits and use of t¢ and nal; see 
Herm. ad Vig. p. 835. Bernhardy, Synt. p. 482 seq. Nor can this differ 
ence be definitely made out in all cases, by any distinctions however nice 
In general, xed stands between sentences or words in the same redic 
ment, while ts connects something adjectitious to the main stan Yet 
this distinction is not always apparent ; sec Winer, Gramm. p. 369 seq, 
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(5) The connection of phrases or sentences with one another is 
very various, and each has its appropriate conjunctions. 


(a) Antithetic sentences ; between which stand dé, adc. Aé (but) is dis- 
jJunctive or antithetic as to sense, but at the same time it marks the con- 
nection or consecution of sentences, and so holds a double office. “Adda 
is more forcibly antithetic than dé, and has merely an antithetic or dis- 
junctive power, (not a connective one). Hence adda is more generally 
prefixed to a sentence which breaks off the course of thought, or to a ques- 
tion, or an urgent hortatory sentiment, and often to an apodosis; while dé 


is often employed merely as a connective, in the same way and with the 
same sense as xa. 


(b) Concessive sentences, where the conjunction MEvTOL, OF OMas is em- 
ployed. Méytou, yet, however, although, still, then, etc., of course concedes 
what had been said, while it prefaces something in the way of explanation 
or answer. “Ouws, although, nolwithstanding, still, nevertheless, is a particle 
plainly of the same nature. “Ome uévtor (John 12: 42) gives strong inten- 
gity to the meaning of ouwe. 


(c) Conclusive sentences, i. e. sentences which exhibit the formula of 
conclusion ; where ovy, dea, toiyuy, O10, Tovyagous, etc., are employed. Of 
these ovy often means simply then, etc., as a mere continuative, interchan- 
ged with xad and dé employed in the like sense, both in the N. Test. and in 
the classics, “Agu (in a conclusive sense, then, therefore) is of the like mean- 
ing with ovy, but is more commonly employed when a conclusion is drawn 
from what another person has been saying. ~4ga ovy makes the meaning 
intense. Totvuy, then, thence, according to that, therefore ; and tovyagotr, 
a mere intensive form of tovyee, which differs not in sense from todyuy ; 
are seldom used in the N. Testament. 


(d) Causal sentences ; in which ots, didt1, yee, sometimes ae, xorPods 
zoFott, are employed. Of these vag is by far the most multiplex and dif- 
ficult in its uses; which have, at last, become the subject of special notice 
in the lexicons. 


(e) Conditional sentences take ei, simeg, éay, etc. ; see § 129.3. c. 
(f) Objective sentences, take Oru, ws (that), iva, owe, etc. 


Remark. The almost boundless exchanges of conjunctions for each 
other, e. g. adda for yg, si jr, etc. etc., which is frequently assumed in 
many of the commentators and most of the lexicons, is to be carefully 
avoided. The true solution in most cases of difficulty, is, that the same 
thought for substance may be announced in a variety of ways, or with va- 
rious shades of relation, conditionality, ete. Winer has done much in his 
Grammar (pp. 376 seq.) towards correcting this abuse ; but the detail of 
such examples properly belongs to the lexicon. 
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PARTICLES OF NEGATION. 


§ 151. Nature and various uses. 


(1) The Greek has two classes of negative particles, Ov, OUTE, 
ovxétt, etc., and mr, prte, wnxéte, etc. ; the former used in positive 
and direct declarations ; the latter in negations that are simply men- 
tal or ideal ; the former may be called objective, the latter subjective. 


One might almost call u7) the conditional negative, because it stands so 
frequently in conditional sentences ; e. g. John 3:18, ‘He who believeth 
on him ov xglveras, 6 58 un miotetay HOn xéxguton, where ov xgivetae is ab- 
solute, but 6 62 uu) muotevwy is a supposed state or condition, which applies 
to any individual whatever who may be an unbeliever, while 6 OU TLOTEVOY 
would mean some particular individual unbeliever. In general, supposed 
or conditional cases with a'negative take yj); positive ones that are facts, 
take ov. 


Note 1. Mz is most frequently employed, (a) Before the Inf. which 
depends on a verb; e. g. Matt. 2:12. 5:34. 22:23. Acts 4:18, al. saepe. 
(b) Before Participles used in a generic sense, as 0 «4 wy, whoever is not, 
Matt. 12:30, 18:19. John 15:2. 12:48; or when they have a condi- 
tional sense, as xat «uj eveicxwy, and in case he jinds it not, Luke 11 : 24. 
Rom, 8:4. Matt. 22:24. 1 Cor. 10:33. John 7:15, But sometimes uy 
is used in absolute negations, as being eccasionally stronger than ov, 2 Cor. 
5:21, where the emphasis lies in this turn of thought: ‘ Who cannot even 
be supposed to have sinned.’ 3 John y. 10. Yet see Acts 9:9, where uw 
is used in the same manner as ot. 


(c) After 0¢ éy, dotig kr, doog &y, etc., uw) is used, because these 
words, from their nature, make a conditional sentence; e.g. 7t1¢ GY pn 
axovon, Acts 3: 23. Luke 9:5. 8:18. Rev. 13: 15. 


(d) Of course after st, gay, tye, Orme, etc., u) is usually employed ; as 
John 15: 24, si ta Yoya ua éxoincw. Matt. 5: 20. 12:19, al. Where ov 
follows e, it should sometimes be joined in one idea with the word that 
follows ; e. g. si ov Sivatat, if it is impossible, Matt. 26:42. Luke 14: 
26. 16:31, al. Yet there are numerous cases where si is followed by 
ov; e.g. 1 Cor. 11:6. John 10:37. 1 Cor. 15: 13. 9:2, al. In fact, 
ov after «i is not unfrequently employed, where direct and positive nega- 
tion is to be expressed, not only in the N. Test., but in the Greek classics, 
especally in the later ones. Yet in all these cases ov appears to qualify 
only a subordinate part of the sentence, and not the whole of it; which 
would be qualified or rendered conditional by ja. 


Nore 2. Even where the verb in the Imper. is not expressed, but 
merely implied, 47 is of course employed ; as jx) &vayxaotac, not [i. e. do 
notfeed the flock] from mere constraint, .. . und aiaygoxegdas, nor for the sake 
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of despicable gain, 1 Pet. 5:2. John 13:9. Col. 3:2. James 1: 22. 
Eph. 5: 15, al. 


(2) Repeated negation in members of a sentence following 
each other, is made by ovde... ovd2, ore... ote, or by ude... unde, 
unre ...urte; but the respective limits of these various expres- 
sions, seem, as yet, hardly to be settled. 


Nore 1. 'Thus much, however, seems to be made out viz., that ovdé and 
u0é are disposed of in such a way as accords with the nature of the par- 
ticle dg contained in them; while ove and pants conform to the use of the 
particle té. Consequently the latter (ovr, ute) are disposed of in coup- 
lets, ete., (like te ... te), so that the use of them in any one case implies a 
second case of the same word. On the other hand ovde and jrde should 
follow the simple ov, wj. E. g. wy .... ude... wide, Matt. 10: 9, 10; o& 

.ovde, Matt. 6: 26, al. saepe. Let it be noted, that ovdé, ents neces- 
hak imply a preceding ov, uj, in which they have their support, and that 
the reading is to be suspected where this is not the case; excepting how- 
ever the cases,.in which ovdé or pagde may be united in sense to a preced- 
ing member of a sentence which is of a negative nature. 


Nore 2. Outs . ++. outs must follow each other, and so pojre... ute; but 
not ovre... pojte, nor vice versd; i. e. to use these formulas, there must 
be a repetition of the same word. Where this is not the case, the text is 
to be suspected. In a few cases oUte follows ov in a preceding member, 
when this ov has the sense of ovte; as Rev. 9: 21. John 1: 25. /So oc- 
casionally in the classics, Winer, p. 410. 

Nore. 3. Ovdé is occasionally followed by ovre, Gal. 1: 12; and uy- 
ds by rte, Acts 23:8. Whether these readings are correct, seems yet 
to be questionable. 


Nore 4, In some few cases, moreover, after ove, pte, (which nat- 
urally demand repetition, see Note 2), instead of a repetition occurs a 
member of a sentence with a simple copula (xa), as oUte d&ytlnuc Fyevc, 
nur To poéag éoti BaF, thou hast no bucket, and the well is deep, John 4: 
11. 3 John vy. 10. The same usage is found in the classics, 


(3) A second negative and successive ones are sometimes omit- 
ted, and their place supplied by ad, where it is plain that they 
must be implied. 


E. g., my noromcryaiods nat peideods, i. e. undé peddeods. See in 2 Cor. 
12: 21. Matt.138:15. Mark 4:12. Acts 28:27. Such is likewise the 
case in the classics, 


(4) The negatives ov, 7, are often coupled together in sense, 
(usually in position, as ov jj AaAjoees, but sometimes separated by 
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one or more words, ov... #7), in which case the negation is render- 
ed more intense. 


Nove 1. Ov often takes other words into composition with it, as ov- 
deic, o0d¢, ete.; but the sense of ov itself is not changed by such a union. 


(5) Mn ov has a different sense from ov “7, inasmuch as it either 
softens the negation, or else entirely removes its force. 


E. g. déome uy ov Save, I fear that I may not die; ahle yn ovx 7 Si- 
Saxtoy 1 deri, but virtue may be a thing not to be taught. But where a 
verb with a negative, or a negative idea, precedes uy ov, it then takes away 
all force of negation; e. g. ov Sivorar ur ov zaoliler Far, lit. he cannot not 
give = he cannot but give, or he must give. Here, and in all the like ca- 
ses, the first negative takes away the force of the second, and thus makes 
the proposition in sense affirmative ; as ovx tote un ovx éoFiswy, one must 
eat. So Acts4: 20, ov duvdusda... un Aadeiv, we must speak. 1 Cor. 
IQS: 


(6) Two negatives of the same kind sometimes make the decla- 
ration affirmative ; and sometimes strengthen the negation. 

Eg. éyo meg cov ov déya, regi éuot dé ov, I do not speak of thee and 
not of myself, i. e. 1 speak both in respect to you and myself. So xai uj 


Feovg Tywmvtes... Worsiode undouas, lit. do not act as not honouring the 
gods, i, e. act like those who honour the gods, 


Nore 1. Such cases depend, of course, on the turn and object of the 
sentence ; and, in accordance with this remark, oftentimes arepeated neg- 
ative of the same kind makes the affirmation stronger; e. g. ywgic guov 
ov Ovvyaod:s ovdéy, without me ye can do nothing at all, John 15:5. 2 Cor. 
11:8, 1 Cor, 8:2. Mark 1:44. Luke 4:2, al. So in the classics; Matth. 
p- 1229. 


§ 152. Modes after particles of negation. 


I. In absolute sentences. zi: 
(1) M7 with the Optative when it expresses the sense of wish- 
ing, as "y yévocro ! 


(2) With the Imper. Present; also with the Aor. or Present 
Subjunctive. 


_E. g. pe Deoargiters tiv” un xivers, etc. So ws) xolvonc* w) voutonte” 
en ayarwusy, etc. 


Nore Vie “ Where the Indic. Fut. is used in the like sense with the 
“Subj. Aor., ov is employed ; e. g. ov povetasic’ ov Mouyevoete, ete. 
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Il. Dependent sentences. 


(3) Mn, unre, iva wm, etc., are put before the Subj. when it 
comes after the Pres., or Imperative. 


ain Eig: Uramualo +e. pajmag... yévequo, 1 Cor. 9: 27. Matt. 15:32. 2 
fs No :6. “Lode suvodiy...urjoté oe magado, Matt. 5: 25. 7: 6. Luke 


(4) Before the Optative when it follows the Praeter. 
E. g. Bovdn éyéveto... un tug... Suaquyor, 


Nore 1. But sometimes yy stands before the Indic., where the de- 
cided persuasion of the writer or speaker is, that a thing is, has been, or 
will be; especially after such verbs as o9éw, oxoném, Blénu, poBosuas 3 
as gnomes, un TO Pas... cxotog éotiy, Luke 11: 35; Bdémete, wy tig Foran, 
Col. 2:8. Heb. 3:12. Gal.4: 11. And thus in the classics, But where 
the thing is such, that the speaker is uncertain in his own mind, he em- 
ploys the Subj. ; e. g. éxcxonovrtes, pn tg Gila... évoydn, Heb. 12: 15. 
Matt. 24: 4. 2 Cor. 11: 3. 12: 20. Luke 21:8. Acts 13:40, al. Even 
after the Praeterite, is the Subj. with «7 used in such cases; as svAaBydels 
+." Sveotadd7 ; and-so in the classics. 


(5) The intensive negation ov w7 is usually connected with the 
Aor. Subj., or with the Ind. Future. 


E. g. Matt. 5: 18, ov wx) wogedy ; and so in 10: 23. 18: 3, al. saepe. 
Indeed the Subj., in such cuses, is the prevailing usage of the N. Testa- 
ment. But the Fut, Indic. is also employed; as ov uy axagrjcouon, 
Mark 14: 31. Matt. 16: 22. John 8: 12. 13: 38. Luke 22: 34, al. 


Nore 1. Ov wy stands in both independent and dependent senten- 
ces; e. g. in Matt. 26: 29. John 11: 56. Rev. 15: 4, al. 


INTERROGATIVES. 


§ 153. Nature and Uses of interrogative particles. 


(1) Interrogation is often to be made in Greek, as in other lan 
guages, merely by the tone of voice employed in reading a sen 
tence, when it has no particular interrogative word employed as a 
sign of it. 

—Evg. eWdag Argéos tid ; Son of Atreus, dost thou sleep 2 “ESéheus tévan, 
wilt thou go 2 Luke 20: 4, Gal, 9: 10. Rom. 2:4, al. saepe. 
31 . 
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(2) There is a great variety of particles and pronouns appro- 
priately of an interrogative nature, which are either used emphati- 
cally, or are necessary to show the kind of question that is asked. 


Cis ’ ~ ~ % ~ ~ 1G, Ss , > etc 
E. g. Tl, Th, TES, MOV, 1, TW), TEOLOS, TOWEV, AO, TLOTEQOS, El, . 


Nore 1. £ is appropriate to indirect questions, which are merely re- 
lated ; but in the NV. Test. it is sometimes employed in direct ones ; e. g. & 
dliyos of cwhousvor; are there few that be saved? Luke 13: 25, 22: 49. 


Acts 1: 6; and often thus in the Septuagint. 
Nore 2. In several cases, 7j (07) is used to connect a second question ~ 
with a preceding one that is expressed or implied, and seems to have a 
kind of interrogative force ; e.g. Matt. 20: 15. Luke 14: 31. 15: 8. Rom. 
eats WS Be ails 
Nove 3. *Aow is sometimes employed in asking questions; and to 
these a negative answer is naturally expected ; as Luke 18: 8. 


(3) In questions that comprise a negative particle, ov is usually 
employed where an affirmative answer is expected. 

E. g. OV TH OW Ovouate mooepytetoauey ; have we not prophesied in thy 
name2 Matt. 7:22. James 2:6. Matt. 13:27. Luke 12:6,al. Ina 
few cases, ov stands in questions where a negative answer might be ex- 


pected; e. g. Acts 13:10. Luke 17: 18. But these instances are rare, 
and exceptions to the usual custom. 


(4) In questions that comprise a negative particle, 47) is usually 
employed where the answer is expected to be in the negative. 

E. g. py MFoy éxidaoes wits ; Matt. 7:9. Rom. 11:1. Mark 4: 21. 
Acts 10:47, al. Both ov and mw have their appropriate force, in the 


same sentence, in Luke 6: 39, ‘Can the blind (jt) lead the blind? Ans., 
No. ‘Will not (ovy2) both fall into the ditch ? Ans., Yes. 


(5) Where «7 ov occurs in questions, f7) only is interrogative ; 
the ov qualifies the verb. Where ov «7 occurs, the negation in 
the question is merely strengthened. 

E. g. 7 ovx jxovcay ; is it that they have not heard? Rom. 10: 18. 


1 Cor. 9:4, 11:22. On the contrary ; ov wu xiw avto ; shall I not drink 
it2 John 18: 11. Luke 18: 7, al. 
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ELLIPSIS. 
§ 154. Nature and kinds of Ellipsis. 


(1) Ellipsis consists in the omission of a word, which, although 


it is not spoken, is necessarily implied in order to make out the 
sense. 


Nore 1. Ellipsis may respect the subject, the predicate, or the copula 
of a sentence, according to the usual mode of treating this matter. But 
as the predicate is in its own nature generally an undefined thing, we can 
hardly suppose, (the case of Aposiopesis excepted), that a speaker or wri- 
ter would leave this to be supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis respects the 
subject or the copula of a sentence. ‘ 


Nore 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as ellipsis, those cases 
in which the word to be supplied is already mentioned or suggested in 
the preceding context; e.g. eite PiPousda, inég tig tuav cwrnoias, 
where 1foue9-« is mentally repeated before the last clause, 2 Cor. 1: 6. 
1 John 2:19. Mark 14: 29. 2 Tim. 1: 5. 1 Cor. 11:1. Rom. 9: 32, al. 
saepe. For shades of difference in the mode of supplying the ellipsis, see 
1 Cor. 7:19. Eph. 4: 29, Mark 15:8. 2 Cor,3:13. John 1:8. Heb. 
10: 6, 8. Rom. 5: 3, 11. 8: 23. 9: 10. 


(2) The copula eéué (and also y/yvouas) is more usually omit- 
ted. It is rarely inserted in simple propositions, except for the sake 
of emphasis. 


E. g. poxaguos ov79, 0g xt. 4, James 1:12; tb cov ovoue ; Mark 5: , 
9, Heb. 5; 13. Luke 4: 36, al. saepe. So in the plural (sic¢), Heb. 5: 12; 
2 pers. sing. (ei), Rev. 15: 4; Imper. (%o7w), Rom. 12: 9, al. 


Nore 1. When other verbs besides those which assert existence, are 
to be supplied, the context, in nearly every case, will lead the reader at 
once to the supply of the proper verb; e.g, Rom. 5: 18, where dujAde 
from v.12 is to be supplied, of which the éi¢ gives notice; comp. sig méy- 
toc in v. 12. Phil. 2: 3, undév note x. 1.2, where mo.ovrtes is spontaneous- 
ly supplied. Gal. 5: 13, wovoy yy xv. 2, where xotéynte is implied ; and 
of course the subject (as well as the copula) is left out here. But this is 
spontaneously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the preceding 
dln Ons. So Matt. 26:5, uy éy tH gogty, sc. un [rovt0 yevéoo] ; Mark 
14: 2,id. Tovto dé, viz. tovto dé [Asyw]; comp. Gal. 3: 17. 1 Thess. 
4: 15, where the verb is supplied ; or the verb gyué may be supplied 5 as 
in 1 Cor.7: 29. 15: 50. In Matt. 5: 38, opdoduov arti opFaluor, 
x. . 4, one must look for the verb [deces] in the original connection, Ex. 


O14: 


(3) The subject of a sentence is omitted, only where from the 
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nature of the case it is spontaneously suggested, or may be easily 
gathered from the context. 


E. g. Poort it thunders, i.e. 6 Zevs Boorte GVOYVOTET OL, let [the 
scribe] read. So inthe N. Test.; pyot, uagruget, devel, etc., in respect to 
O. Test. quotations ; where the meaning is, The Lord saith, or The Scrip- 
ture saith. 

So where the subject is easily supplied from the context ; as our hFov 
nod tay wordntar, there came together [tues certain] of the disciples. | So a 
avouoy, 1 onusgor, 4 és, where auéga is readily supplied ; tis evdstay 
[0dr], Luke 3:5. So 4 dese [eto], 7 Snoa [yi], puzgor, [vdwe, Matt. 
10: 425; to yhunv [Vd], James 3:11; ti ezousyy -17 Emvovoy —[jusoe] 5 
éy Asvuoig [iwortioug], John 20: 22. John 5: 2, re0fatixn [wvdm], ete. ete. 


Norte 1. Sometimes the case absolute is used in an impersonal way, 
x ' 
when cd ounwy or tiv8y may be understood ; e.g. Luke 8: 20, aanyyedn 
mi ‘ ote ate 
GUI, Aeyortw, it was told him, [some] saying, ote x. T. 2. 


(4) Although the predicate cannot be wholly omitted by ellip- 
sis, yet parts of it may be, when those parts are obviously suggest- 
ed by the context. 


E. g. dagjosto a0ddac, he shall suffer many [xlnyas stripes], Luke 
12:47. 2 Cor. 11: 24. But all such cases we may call breviloquence, 
rather than ellipsis. 


Nore 1. Before jj or wis, used in the way of breviloquence, ogéte 
or Odo. (I fear) may be supplied by the mind ; often so in the classics, 
E. g. ‘1f God spared not the natural branches, pojtwe ovdé cod qeicetas, 
[I fear] he will not spare thee,’ Rom. 11: 21. 


Remarx. The unbounded license of the older grammarians, in ex- 
tending ellipsis to all parts of the Greek Test., such as is developed in 
Bos’s book on ellipsis, and} other works of the like kind,* is now, by gen- 
eral agreement among grammarians, quite abjured. Adjectives and par- 
ticiples which stand in the place of nouns, are now regarded as nouns, 
without the feeling that any ellipsis exists. Such modes of expression 
are considered merely as breviloqguence. So the neuters of adjectives and 
participles are taken as nouns, when they are employed as such. So in re- 
spect to the use of the cases ; they are now regarded as expressing rela- 
tions of themselves, and not needing prepositions to govern them; for 
these only render their meaning more explicit. So in respect to cases 
governed by verbs ; the old theory was, e. g. that sivad tog required to 
be considered by the mind, as being equivalent to sivae vidg twoe; but 
now the Gen, itself is regarded as indicating the same relation as vidg in 
such a case would express. So too in Iwo tov Hi or Mak MattoPtou 


F ‘ Of oe Bits a et. pene on Pleonasms, Hermann says : Singulari pro- 
ecto cast accidit, ut L. Bosii liber de Ellipst maximam parti it : 
Weiskii de Pleonasmo, ellipsis. : ee eae 
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(Luke 3 : 26), vidg need not be fecedad as necessary, because the Gen. 
of itself indicates origin. In a multitude of the like cases, we may con- 
sider the modes of expression simply as being breviloquent, not as ellipti- 
cal. All languages employ a multitude of breviloquent expressions ; 
which, in general, are, by reason of usage or by the aid of context, as in- 
telligible as the more ample expressions. 


Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost every where, to 
introduce prepositions before the Gen. and Dat. cases which follow verbs ; 
e. g. ati after verbs of buying and selling; a6 after those of feeling, re- 
straining, | etc. ; dua before the Gen. of time ; sic before the Inf. of object or 
design; é after verbs of abounding ; éy before the Dat. of time, place, in- 
strument, etc.; mage after verbs of hearing ; ; tvexo. after verbs of displea- 
sure, anger, or before the Inf. with tov ; émé after verbs of ruling, etc., xa- 
to before the Ace. of manner, in respect to, etc.; megé after verbs of re- 
membering, forgetting, etc.; in all which cases the most enlightened 
grammarians of the present day speak no longer of ellipsis. 

So also in respect to Conjunctions ; before 7 (rather than) they suppli- 
ed yeakiey ; and so iva before the Subjunctive, in cases like 1 éets so1— 
jo@ tiv; which are more easily solved by simple interpunction, e. g. 
tl, Séhets, Momow UYuiy; what (according to your wish) shall I do for you 2 
etc. etc. 

One need not deny, that in many cases the sense would, in some re- 
spects, be more explicit, had the writer supplied such words as those that 
have been mentioned. But if breviloquence is to be excluded from lan- 
guage, the great and effectual means of vivacity and energy of style would 
be taken away. 


APOSIOPESIS. 


§ 155. Nature and Use of it. 


(1) Aposiopesis (astoovenov¢) consists in the suppression of 

a part of a sentence, on account of the feelings of the writer, or for 
the sake of brevity, energy, etc. 

E. g. in Luke 19: 42. 13:9. Acts23:9. So after st 08 uy, 8 0é wipe 


a part of a sentence, or even a whole one, is often omitted ; e. g.6: 
17. Mark 2: 21, 22. Luke 10:6, 13: 9. Rev. 2: 5, al. 
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BREVILOQUENCE. 
§ 156. Nature and Use. 


(1) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of a word or words 
obviously suggested by the context is omitted. Formerly this was 
put to the account of ellipsis ; it is now reckoned as breviloquence. 


Nore 1. The exact metes and bounds of ellipsis and breviloquence 
can hardly be defined. They run into each other in a certain class of cases, 
In general, however, the omission of words, where the supply of them is 
most plain and obvious, and there can be no room for mistake by an in- 
telligent reader, is called breviloquence. . 

E. g. ov ov ti ditey Baotates, adda 4 bila o8, i. e. 9 ila [Bacrtater] 
oz, Rom. 11: 18; xat tic got... . wa muotevow sig avtov ; John 9: 36. 15: 
25.13: 18. Mark 14:49. Phil. 3: 13, 14, éyw éuavtoy ov doyifoucn, Ey 08 
#.t. 1, i.e. Ey 08 [Aoyiouou] ; Luke 23: 5. 

Norte 2. Under the head of breviloquence or brachylogy (Seazvioyia) 
may be classed the so-called constructio praegnans ; e. g. cwoe. sig THY Ba- 
odsicay, he will save [and bring me] into his kingdom, 2 Tim. 4: 18. Acts 
23:11, 24. 1 Pet.3:20, 2 Tim. 2:26. Luke 4: 38. Gal. 5:4. 2 Cor. 
10:5, Mark 7:4. 


ZEUGMA. ; 
§ 157. Nature and Use. 


(1) Where a verb is connected with two nouns, and has such a 
sense that it does not fit them both, but we must supply another verb 
in order to make an appropriate sense, this is called Zeugma. 

, Eng. vei In dé 10 otOue aiTOU... xat 9 yAdoow adToOd, i. e. } yhOooe 
avtot [évdy], Luke 1: 64; yoda tuds erotica, ov Bodua, I have giv- 
en you milk to drink, and [have fed you] not with meat, 1 Cor. 3: 2. 1 Tim. 
4:3, This is frequent in the classics. 


PLEONASM. 
§ 158. Nature and Use. 


(1) Pleonasm means the addition of one or more words in or- 
der to designate what is already designated by other words. 


cS 
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(2) Of this there exists a considerable 
the N. Testament. 


number of examples in 


; E. g. ao waxgoder, Goto drader, ereevtoe mere tovt0, mahiy Setregor, mow 
ex Jevtégou, myodocony eurgoo dey, éxBadhew éS0, morhuy OvOKoUTTELY, TAL 
crvornonvitewy, opiow axolovieiy, wo Fouogde cpovmdnusy, to omovmuote... 
ouove, etc., most of which occur also in the classics. So ovx after égvov- 
usvoc, un after avtidéyo. So éxrdc si rj instead of ei ju; 190 mgogemov (72.5) 
for m0, etc. ay 


(3) Different from pleonasm, properly so-named, is particular- 
ity and’circumstantiality in designation. 
c E. g. yoawortss dua yeigos* xarjyysihe Sue otouatos: émcoas Tous 
, > i > , fy r c are, Se yeas | q 
opFuduous &Fexouto* avolEug 10 otOma HUTOU Einey* xa eyéverto (27171) ore 
ouvetéhecev, etc. A great variety of such expressions occurs in the N. 


Test. ; most of which, however, add more or less of colouring to the pic- 
ture. 


(4) Repetition of the same words is not pleonasm, but designed 
for the sake of energy in expression, or to shew deep feeling. 
‘E. g. xtous, xvove! AMG anehoiourds, adhe jy vacOnte, oad emo Fete. 
1 Cor. 6: 11. Col. 1: 28. John 1: 11. 19: 10. Mark 12: 30. 


Nore 1. The like is the effect of synonymes; e. g. ddge¢ Tadsdaton, 
like the classic Gvdgeo "AInvaton, etc. 

Nore 2. A similar effect is produced by repeating a sentiment both 
in the affirmative and negative form ; e. g. auoloyyos, xal ovx jorvncato, 
John 1: 20. 1: 3. Eph. 5: 15. 1 John 2: 27. Acts 18:9, 

Remark. The verbs soyouc, doxéo, Féhw, tolucw, émiyergea, xodsoucee, 
and svgicxw, which even later commentators and recent lexicographers 
sometimes represent as pleonastic, all give some colouring to the mode of 
representation, and are not to be ranked under pleonasms. 

In like manner the ws with participles has often been considered as 
pleonastic ; which is beyond all question a mistake ; see § 140. 10. 


ASYNDETON. 
§ 159. Nature and Use. 


(1) The Greeks named any phrase or sentence aovrdetov, where 
the conjunction xed (re) is omitted, when it would be grammatically 


appropriate. 


Q48 ; § 159. Syntrax: AsYNDETON. 


Nore 1. This figure is altogether of a rhetorical nature, and not 
grammatical, As however it occasions a departure from the common 
method of constructing a sentence, it is proper here to notice it. 


(2) Of asyndeton several classes may be made ; (a) Cases of 
enumeration, division, and recounting of parts. 

E. g. duPacdnoay, éngicdnoar, éxeigaodnoay, z.t.4, Heb. 11: 37; 
mooaexe TH avayvansl, TH Tagaxdnos, Th Siddoxalsg, 1 Tim. 4: 13; and 
so Rom. 2: 19,20. 1:29seq. Mark16:17. 1Cor.3:12. 13:4—8. 
1 Thess. 5:14. James 5: 6, al. saepe. 


(b) Cases of antithesis, which are made stronger by the omis- 
sion of connectives. 

E. g. omsigeron ey atiuice, byetoetoe év Ooky* onetoetas év aoFeveie, éyet- 
ostan éy Suvoper* omeigetor oHue puyixor, éysigetor cHua mveyuotindy, 1 
Cor. 15: 43,44. James 1:19. Eph.2:8. Mark 2:27. 1 Cor. 3:2, 
7:12. John 2:10. 4: 22. 2 Tim. 4: 2. And thus where two distinct 


parallels are expressed ; as Kadouga énixéxdyjoo., tnt Kaicage mogeton, 
Acts 25 ; 22. 


(c) Cases where a clause merely epexegetical is added. 


E. g. & @ %yousy anokitguow, ty &gecw toy &uagtidy, Col. 1; 14. 
2 Cor. 7: 6. 2 Pet. 2: 18. 


(d) Cases where the reason or ground of any thing is sug- 
gested. 

E. g. i opgayions tovs Adyous tijs mpopytetus tod BBhiov tovtoU* 6 
nargos éyyus got, Rev. 22:10. John 19: 12. 1 Cor.7: 15. Rev. 16: 6. 


Remark. In most of these and the like cases, the conjunctive parti- 
cles are inadmissible ; although in cases such as b they are sometimes in- 
serted. For the most part they would greatly weaken the force and vi- 
vacity of the expression.—All these phenomena are found in the classics. 


PARENTHESIS. 
§ 160. Nature and Use. 
(1) Parenthesis means a word or phrase inserted in the midst of 


a sentence, which is thus interrupted or suspended; after which 
the sentence is resumed and completed. 
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Nore 1. All clauses with relatives, added for the sake of explana- 
ton, ete., might come under this definition, taken in an enlarged sense. 
But these are not here meant ; although many editors of the N. Test., and 
critics, have not unfrequently treated them as parentheses. 


Nore2. The same might be said of clauses in apposition ; which, 
however, accurate philologists do not now reckon among parentheses. 


(2) Real parenthesis is either, (a) Where the words of one in- 


dividual are recited, and those of another are inserted in the midst 
of them. 


E. g. “That ye may know that the Son of man_ hath power-on earth 
to forgive sins, (rots déyes tH Magahutx@') “Eyeodets goov x. t. 1, Matt. 9: 6; 
“PorB Bt, (0 déyerou EQuyvevouevoy, Sidaoxade), wow usyeig; John 1: 39, 4:9. 
9:7, Mark 3: 30. 7: 26. 15:42, Matt. 1: 22,23. Luke 23:51. John 1: 
14. 6:23. 11:2. 19:23, 81. al. saepe. In respect to time; Luke 9: 28. 


(6) Where the sentence is suspended for the introduction of 
matter not directly necessary to its full enunciation. 


E. g. Rom. 4: 11, sig t0 hoyic Pjyae .. . Sixccoctyny, interrupts the course 
of thought; and so, more or less, in Rom. 7:1. 1 Cor. 7:11. 2 Cor. 8:3. 
11:21, 23. 12:2. Col. 4:10. Heb. 10:7, al saepe, especially in the writ- 
ings of Paul. 

Remarks. Of course the limits of parenthesis will often be defined 
by the subjective views of the reader, as to meaning and connection. Hence 
the great variety in regard to the usage of these grammatical signs; so 
that searcely any two editors or interpreters agree in all cases. It is often- 
times, however, not very material, in regard to the sense of the author, 
whether parenthesis be inserted or omitted ; for whether the sign of pa- 
renthesis is inserted or omitted, cannot materially vary the sense. Hence 
the subject cannot be of essential consequence ; but still, it is connected 
with perspicuity of representation. 


ANACOLUTHON. 


§ 161. Nature and frequency. 


(1) By anacoluthon (avanodvOor) is meant, a sentence which, 
being interrupted by some inserted circumstance, 1s resumed not with 
a regularly continued construction, but with one differing from that 


with which it was begun. 
32 
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Nore 1. In writings full of thought and argument, where the author 
ig more intent on his matter than on his manner, anacoluthon most fre- 
quently occurs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the N. Test, wri- 
‘ters, in his epistles, although it occurs elsewhere. 


E. g. Mark 9:20, xad day [6 ais] avtoy, evdéwms TO myst éomagusey, 
where the regularly continued construction would be: evitews vumo TOU 
mvetuotos éamagacceto (passive). Acts 25:30, uyvudetons 0€ wou éyBoudys 
[tig] sig toy dvdga uéhdey %oeoFeu, which would. regularly be, ushdovons 
toeo Fou. 

Sometimes the construction begun and intermitted, is entirely dropped, 
and another one commenced de novo; as John 6: 22—24, 6 oyhos... 
iday...(v. 24) dre ovy sido, after a long parentheses of two verses. 
Gal. 2:6, ax 0&8 tay Soxotytmy sivad tT... guov yag ot Soxovytes ovdey 
moocuvedeto, where the first construction required the sentence to be com- 
pleted with a passive verb, but the construction is changed and an active 
verb is therefore employed. Rom. 2:17—21, where the_ sentence is be- 
gun with s 0é ov x. 1, 2, and then resumed in v. 21, by 6 ovy dudaoxwy with- 
out the ei. Anacolutha may be found in Rom. 5:12, seq. 9:23, 24. 2 
Pet. 2: 4, seq. 1 John 1: 1, seq, Acts 10:36, al. 


(2) Anacolutha are frequent, when the construction is continued 
‘by means of a participle, which often appears in a case different 
from that which would naturally be expected. 

E. g. mogaxodd tuts... avezousvor... onovdatortec, Eph. 4:1, 2, both 
participles in the Nom. plural, instead of being (as we should naturally ex- 
pect) in the Acc. as agreeing with twas. Col. 3:16, évouxeitw éy tuiy... 
SwWeoxortes xt vovd_etovrtec, Participles in the Nom. instead of the Dat. 
plural. So2 Cor. 9:10, 11. Acts 15:22. Col. 2:2. And so, not unfre- 
quently, in the classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence with the 


Nom. of the Part., the meaning of it is made more emphatic and conspic- 
uous. 


(3) Another species of anacoluthon is when, after the sentence 
is begun with a participle, the construction passes over into a finite 
verb, where we should naturally expect the participial construction 
to be continued. 

E. g. Col. 1:26, 10 wvorrjguoy to ceroxexouuusvoy ... vert 58 epavegadn, 


instead of yuri Jé parvsgadey, Eph. 1:20, éystoag aitoy... xat xd Suosr. 
2 John y. 2. Heb. 8:10. 


(4) Sometimes the Nom. or Acc. at the head of a sentence, has 
a verb after it which is not congruous with it. 
E. g. tatta & Sewgeite, etoovtar 7eégos, &v ais ovx upsdijostas MeIoe 


éxd Ai9@. Here I should construe thus: ‘In regard to these things which 
ye see, etc.’ See also 2 Cor, 12:17, Rom. 8:3. 
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(5) A kind of anacoluthon is it, when me is employed without 
a corresponding dé. 


In most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis or aposiopesis as 
to the apodosis in which dé would stand. The lexicons (under yey, 6é) 
will give a considerable number of examples, and the requisite explana- 
tons. There can hardly be a doubt, that wey always requires a 6é either 
expressed or implied ; but a considerable number of cases exist, where no 
dz is expressed. Like to this is the case of yaa, which always implies a 
relation to some preceding thought, and a sequency after such thought ; 
but oftentimes the particular thought to which yuo is consequent, is not 
expressed, but only implied. It should be noted, however, in regard to 
uéy, that J€ only is not always required i in the apodosis ; for (in the Greek 
classics) eerto, nol, TE, cihhet, aUTeO, uevtoL, «ny, sito, (see Passow on 08), 
sometimes take the apodotic place of dé; and often the apodosis is alto- 
gether omitted, in which case the sentence is a real anacoluthon. Winer, 


§ 64. IL, 2. 


VARIED CONSTRUCTION ( Oratio Variata. ) 


$ 162. Nature, extent, and object. 


(1) By Oratio Variata is meant a departure from a construc- 
tion already exhibited by one member of a sentence, in another and 
corresponding member ee might take the same construction as the 
first. 


(2) This happens often, even among the best writers; and in 
general the object of it is, to attain more perspicuity or emphasis by 
‘the new construction, than would be effected by retaining the one 
already exhibited. 


E. g. Rom. 12:1, 2, waganold iutis... magaorjoas* xod uy ovoynuc— 
tiLeoF 8’ . _ werapog poiia de, where the two latter verbs stand in the Imper. 
instead of being put in the Inf. with mogacrjom, as they might have been, 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied construction, by adopting 
the Imper., throws more emphasis into the sentence. So Mark 12:38, 
tay Sshovtwy &y otohare megucateiy, noel coreug uous é&y Tollc Hyogais, here 
the same construction would have required don dber dos instead of aorac- 
povs. . Phil. 2: 22, ¢ OTL, WS mortge TENVOY, TY éuol EOOUAEVEEY Eig TO evayyéMoy, 
where sameness of construction would have demanded éuoé only, instead of 
avy guot. So Eph. 5:27. Col.1:6. John 5:44. Eph, 5:33. 1 Cor, 14: 5, 
2 Cor. 6:9. Phil. 1:23 seq. Rom. 12:14 seq. Such constructions are 
frequent in the classics. Winer, p. 450. 


. 
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Nore 1. In Rev. 14:14. 7:9, sidov zat tov take both Nom. and Ace. 
after them, i.e. the Nom. in respect to idov, and the Acc. in respect to 


eidov. 

(2) A species of varied construction is frequent in the N. Test., 
which consists in a.change from the direct to the oblique method 
of style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same sentence. 

E. g. Luke 5:14, ‘He commanded bim pjdevt ciety (Inf), addc ameh— 
Soy Oeikov, xt. 2, where it is changed to a direct style, and the !mper. of 
direct address is used. - Acts 23:22, ‘ He dismissed the young man, com- 
manding him to tell no one ow tavra évepavioug mg0g aus, Where the last 


clause according to the indirect style of the first part of the sentence, would 
be 190s aitéy, See Mark 11:82. 


(3) Another species of oratio variata, is the transition from the 
singular to the plural, and wice versa. 
E. g. Rom. 12: 16,20, 1 Cor. 4:6,seq. Gal.4:7. 6: 1. Luke 5:4, seq. 


Remark. All these kinds of varied construction are found in the 
Greek classics. In this-respect the N. Test. has nothing very peculiar ; 
except that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of this kind. 


POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
§ 163, Nature and design. 


(1) The Greek, by the aid of its various endings of cases, etc., 
may depart from the most easy and natural arrangement of words 
without any special prejudice to perspicuity. ‘The variety, in this 
respect, depends very much on the mode of thinking peculiar to the 
several writers. : 


Nore 1. The most natural order is to arrange the adjective near to 
its noun; the adverb to its verb or adjective; the Gen. to the noun, ete., 
which governs it ; prepositions to the nouns which they govern ; antithetic 
words opposite to each other, ete. But departure from this, for the sake 
of emphasis, rhetorical effect, euphony, and other reasons, is frequent in 
all good writers. 


Nore 2. Jt is natural, that the historical style should adopt the obvi- 
ous order of words most frequently ; and that the animated, argumenta- 
tive, oratorical, and poetical, on the other hand, should most frequently 
depart from it, Paul uses more freedom, in this respect, than any of the 
writers of the N. Testament. 


§ 164, Sywrax: Trasection or Worps. 253 


- (2) Position often has speciality of meaning attached:to it. 


E. g. The adjective is designed to be emphatic, when it is placed be- 
‘ fore a noun, and does not stand included between an article and its noun ; 
so poBos Mey oc, toyov ty dor, etc., would be the usual order of the Greek, 
but usyas poBos, ayudoy toyor would rendér the adjective emphatic. To 
this remark, however, an exception must be made of such adjectives as 
GALos, sic, %voe, and some others of the like tenor, But OUTOS cor gurog 
is plainly different in the shade of meaning from &yFewmog ovtoc, the 
first being equivalent, or nearly so, to dhis is the man, the second to this 
man. 


Novel. This whole subject, rich in information as to the charac- 
teristics of respective writers, has, as yet, been but very imperfectly inves- 
tigated and explained. 


TRAJECTION OF WORDS. 
§ 164. Nature and design. 


(1) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes other words are, 
for the sake of euphony, or other reasons, separated from the words 
to which they are most nearly related. 

E. g. Rom. 5: 6, é Xguot0s oven aay aodsyayv, where eu belongs 
to oytay. 1 Cor. 14:7, ouws Ta awuye povny dove, when ouws natu- 
rally would come before povjy. Gal. 3:15, ouws av Poumov xexvemue— 
yyy SuaInuny ovdeig aFete, Where ouws belongs to ovdeic x. t, 2. See John 
12 le wt 8. 

Nore 1. Trajection of a negative particle is not unfrequent, even in 
the Greek classics. In Acts 7:48, ovx is separated by several words from 
zatoies which it qualifies ; so uy in Heb, 11: 3, from yeyorévas. 


POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 


§ 165. Various usages in respect to these. 


(1) Mév ody, yao, yz, (uevovvye), cannot begin a sentence. dé 
and ya#g may have the second, third, or even fourth place, accord- 
ing to the nature of the sentence in which they stand. “4eq (in 
the classics) cannot begin a clause; in the N. Test., however, it 
not unfrequently does this. 


254 § 166. Sywrax: Paronomasia. 


E.g. fou in Gal. 2:17, 21. 5:11, al.; and so &g oty, Rom. 5: 18. 
7:3, Eph. 2:19, al. Likewise leesaivye: in Luke 11: 28. 9:20, 10: 
18, al. 


PARONOMASIA. 
§ 166. Nature and Use. 


(1) In general this consists of words being ranged together of ’ 
similar sound, but differing in sense. It is a favorite figure of 
rhetoric in the best writers of the O. Test., e. g. Isaiah, and is not 
unfrequent in the N. Testament. 


EK. g. Aywoi nor Aouwot, Luke 21: 11; Conjy xO mVONY, Acts 17: 25; 
tuatey ag av trate, Heb. 5:8; Sovou povou. . +. GOUVETOUS, dow dé 
tous, Rom. 1: 29, 31; smvevpotixors TEVEVMOT LH Oty 1 Cor. 2:13; avtol éy 
éautoig Exvtovc, 2 Cor. 10:12; saeidector...% wecworvn, Gal. 5:7, 8, 
which last word seems to have been coined for the sake of the parono- 


. <r 
masia. 


Nore 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching nearer to what we 

_ sometimes call playing upon words, are the examples in various places ; 

ema. EOLQ #00) and utaxon in Rom. 5: 19; serie! and TEQUTOMN, Phil. 

.3:2,35 axogovuevor and éurogotusvor, 2 Cor. 4:8, éoyalouevoug and me- 

guegyotoudvous, 2 Thess. 3:11; &dvcacFo and FAR, CaP Bs 2 Cor. 5: 4; 

Vere 0 avaywooxes; Acts 8: 30. Comp. Gal. 4:17. 1 Cor.3: 17. 
po Lio olene, Corre LO a, 


Nore 2. All these usages abound even in the best Greek classics ; 
see Elsner, Diss. [I., Paulus et Jesaias inter se comparati, p. 24. (1821. 4). 
See also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware, how he makes the mere 
Owovoréhevtoy of the Greek verbs into paronomasia, e. g, such endings as 
are in éluducdyouy, exoicd jour, ete. 


ERRATA. An error occurs on p. 88 seq., in the designation of the section as § 66. The 
whole designation should be stricken out. The notation, however, on the top of p. 89 seq. (i. e. 
§ 65), is correctly retained, On p. 34, the designation of § 9 should have been printed with the 
heading, other peculiarities ; as in the following Index, No. 9. 
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